


Halley’s comet, with its millions of miles of tail, is sweeping into view in the evening sky on its 
seventy-five-year trip. Already astronomers have announced its appearance on time, and in April it 
will be visible to the naked eye. In May it approaches within a few million miles of the earth. It is 
named after Edmund Halley (1656-1742), who determined its orbit, a new and remarkable accomplish- 
ment for that time, risking his reputation with posterity by prophesying its return in seventy-five years. 
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Editor’s Note-—Few men identified with the science of aviation are so well qualified to write 
about the general subject of flying-machines and those who pilot them as is the author of this 
article. Mr. Post has for many years been a student and practical demonstrator of aerial flight 
and an active member of the Aero Club of America. His statements are authoritative, albeit 
they are couched in terms non-technical and intelligible to the most uninformed among us who have 
taken the dirigible balloon, the monoplane, the biplane, and the rest of those interesting types of 


uplifting apparatus as a sheer matter of course in the every-day evolution of civilization. 


T was just at daybreak on the eighth of 
September, 1908, that I left my room 
in the Cosmos Club at Washington, 

crossed the corridor, and tapped gently on 
the bedroom door of Mr. Orville Wright. He 
appeared at once, dressed and ready; and 
with scarcely a word we started for the parade- 
ground at Fort Myer. The air was perfectly 
still. It was so early that we could not break- 
fast at the club, but caught up coffee and 
rolls at a little restaurant along the way; 
so early that the only ones to see us arrive 
were a few soldiers grooming cavalry horses 
or cleaning field-pieces in the gun-sheds. 
Swiftly the aeroplane was run out 

of its shed, the signal-corps men, 
who had slept in tents, around 

it helping Mr. Taylor, the 
mechanician. Mr. Wright 
slipped into the seat, the 
weights fell, the machine 

sped down the rail, rose 
rapidly, and began to speed 

in a great circle over our 
heads. I pulled out my 
watch and noted the instant 

it left the ground, and with 
each circuit of the aeroplane J 
made a mark upon the back of 
an old envelope that proved to 
be the first paper at hand. 
Round and round the machine 


LILIENTHAL, 
THE 


COPYRIGHT, 1910, 


ORIGINATOR OF 
AEROPLANE, IN HIS 
DOUBLE-DECKED GLIDER 


flew, and as the twenty-fourth mark went 
down I realized that the world’s record for 
continuous flight—made by the Wrights at 
Dayton two years before—had been smashed. 
After it passed forty we scarcely breathed; 
no one dared make a sign, lest Mr. Wright 
should interpret it as a signal to descend. 
The circling whir became almost monotonous, 
the tension more acute, there were fifty-seven 
marks upon the paper—when Mr. Wright 
came easily to the ground. Then there was 
no more silence; everyone talked, shouted, 
at once; we were at last assured of the con- 
quest of the air. The old envelope had 
become an historical document; 
Mr. Wright endorsed it ‘‘O.K. 
—O.W.” It was a witness 
that the dream of all the 

\ ages had come true. 

\ It is no mere flower of 
| speech to call man’s de- 
| — sire to fly the dream of all 
} the ages, nor is it neces- 

/ — sary to rehearse the long 

catalogue of dreamers, 
from the days of Greek 
myth and Persian fable, past 
Leonardo da Vinci and Pascal, 
to the pathetic figures of Lilien- 
thal and Langley, dying almost 
in sight of the promised land. 
The desire for flight grew more 
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A SUCCESSFUL FLIGHT OF A ZEPPELIN DIRIGIBLE AT COLOGNE, 
AERIAL NAVIGATION ON THE DIRIGIBLE 





COUNT ZEPPELIN BASES HIS HOPE OF 


BALLOON AND IS SAID TO BE PLANNING 


LINES FOR REGULAR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


intense with the last decade; perhaps because 
with country after country opening before the 
explorer the restless spirit sought the unex- 
plored regions of the air; more probably as a 
further development of the passion for speed 
that marks this epoch, which produced the 
express-train, the ocean-liner, and that tri- 
umph of individualism, the automobile. 
Travel in the air, where there are as yet no 
obstacles in the road, and where friction is 
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JUST OUT OF THE AERODOME, 


reduced to a minimum, offers speed possi- 
bilities very attractive to the man for whom 
no automobile, no motor-hoat, can ever go 
fast enough. 

The development of the automobile, indeed, 
made possible that of the aeroplane, and yet 
in the construction and operation of the aero- 
plane one is confronted at once with new 
conditions, and even the old principles we 
must apply in a new way. ‘The aeroplane 
starts from the fact that air, though invisible, 
has mass, and offers resistance to moving 
bodies. This property is utilized by broad 
surfaces moved by power and inclined at an 
angle to the direction of motion, the forward 

edges higher than the rear. The air re- 

sists this motion, and by pressing on the 
under side of the wing-surfaces holds 

them up. In the same way a flat 

stone skipped over the water 
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will sink if it is not moving swiftly or if it 
does not strike the water at the right angle. 
So the aeroplane, unless it is moving for- 
ward, will drop to the ground, and when the 
motor is stopped and its forward motion 
ceases, it must be allowed to glide down with 
its planes balanced exactly as when flying, 
gravity now taking the place of the motor. 
An aeroplane descending in still air from an 
altitude of one thousand feet can choose any 
landing-place within a radius of about a mile 
half; that is, it can come down 
at an angle of about one in 
seven; but in winds it takes 
the same sort of maneu- 
vering that is used to 
land a rowboat ona 
swift-flowing stream. 
All aeroplane 
construction is 
founded upon 
these principles 
of air-mass and 
air-resistance; all 


and a 


aeroplanes _ in- 
clude certain 
vital parts—the 


surfaces, rudders, 

and motor, which 
includes the pro- 
pellers. Of these the 
surfaces, first striking 
the eye, first claim the at- 
tention; their size, their shape 
and curvature, their bracing, 
the material of which they 
are made, are all important. 
One aeroplane may have 
double the amount of surface 
of another; it may differ just 
as widely in weight, but the 
other may be more speedy from having less 
resistance and a more effective thrust by its 
propeller. Two machines may have exactly 
the same extent of surfaces and the same 
speed, but one will lift almost twice as much 
weight because it has a more efficient curve 
to its surfaces. The popular idea that an 
aeroplane has planes is misleading, for they 
are really curved surfaces, ‘‘aero-curves””— 
so called because they are arched in the rear 
of the front edge. This allows the supporting 
surface of the aeroplane, which is passing for- 
ward with its broadest side, some thirty feet 
in width, set at an angle to the direction of 
its motion, so to act upon the air as to tend to 
compress it on its under side. The air natu- 
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rally resists for an infinitesimal period of 
time the attempt to change the direction of 
its motion. Meanwhile the aeroplane has 
penetrated into new and undisturbed air, 
where the same process is repeated. 

The rudders are the next important point 
in any aeroplane. The first self-propelled 
vehicle, the railway locomotive, is bound to 
a track; no steering is necessary, the driver 
can only start and stop. Then the vehicle is 
freed from the rail, and becomes the automo- 

bile, in which the driver can steer in one 
plane of motion and to the right 
or left as well as control the 
speed. The third de- 
velopment is the dirigi- 
ble balloon, which 
can be steered in 
two planes of di- 
rection, or up and 
down, as well asto 
the right or left. 

In this class is 

the aeroplane, 

which can be 

steered in four 

directions. Be- 
sides, and this is 
the hardest part of 
all, it must be bal- 
anced by the operator. 
Tt is at just this point 
that so many inventors 
have failed. The basic idea 
underlying the present system 

of balancing an aeroplane is 

to raise the lower side of the 

machine and make the 

higher side lower, in order 

to right it when it tips to one 
side or the other, either from wind gusts or 
because the machine tips at an angle when 
making a turn, as a bicycle tips when turning 
a sharp corner. This result is reached in 
two general ways: one, by changing the form 
of the wing itself, the other, by the use ol 
entirely separate surfaces. The first method 
changes the form of the wing either by mak- 
ing one side lift more than the other, by 
being made to take a more curved form or 
by increasing the lifting surface of that 
wing by laterally extending its extremity. 
The second method of balancing is by means 
of separate surfaces that can be turned up or 
down far out on each side of the machine. 
These horizontal balancing-rudders are con- 
nected, so that they will work in an opposite 
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manner, and while one is 
turned to lift one side, the 
other will act to depress the 
other side and thus bring 
the machine back to an 
even keel. 

Balancing is, after all, the 
particular in which the 
characteristics of the differ- 


ent inventors are most 
clearly revealed. 
The wheel of an - 


automobile and 
the tillerof a yacht 
are the points | 
where man and 
machine are 
united, but the 
connection of avi 
ator and aero 
plane is much 
more close. ‘The 


















governing 

levers differ 
from these other 
two steering- 
devices, and are 
really more like 
the guiding-reins 
of a horse, for the 
aeroplane gives 
the most sensitive 
response to the 
slight est move- 
ment. This is one 
of the things that 
gives the sport its 
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peculiar charm. The 
flying-machine seems an 
extension of personality 
the nearest thing to 
having wings oneself is 
to have a broad ex- 
panse of silk spreading on 
either side of you and 
know that you can bend 
and curve and adjust this 
to your will 

just as you might 


put out your 
hand or foot, 
or control your 


fingers. ‘The avi- 
ator’s mental de- 
velopment must 
be acute and his 
nervous system 
untiring. To oper 
ate such a deli 












cate piece of 
mechanism for 
over three hours 
without stopping, 
as did Henri Far- 


man recently, 
taxes to the ut- 
most every re 


source of endur 
ance, and impera 
tively demands 
the closest and 
most uninter 
rupted concentra- 
tion. The least 
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relaxation of vigilance, the least miscalcula- 
tion, would have dashed him totheground. It 
is as if a great virtuoso should play for three 
hours steadily upon the piano, giving the 
finest shades of coloring and interpretation to 
every phrase, and without making a single 
false note. While he was passing other ma- 
chines and rounding the signal-towers the 
greatest care was needed; after darkness had 
set in, it was necessary to use automobile 
search-lights to show the way. It was then 
that the mettle of the pilot was revealed; but 
even so, before the machine was exhausted 
he was forced to come down. 

Next to the systems for maintaining sta- 
bility come the motors and propellers. Here 
the connection between the development of 
the aeroplane and that of the automobile be- 
comes apparent. The years of developing and 
refining the gas-engine for use by the auto- 
mobile prepared it for its success in the future 
of the flying-machine. The first very light 
engine to be available, the Antoinette, 
built by Leon Levavasseur in France, was the 
immediate cause of the first successful flights 
made in public by Santos-Dumont, which 
convinced the public that the initial step 
toward solving the great problem had heen 
taken. Until that time it was doubted that it 
was possible to get sufficient push against the 
air with a propeller to drive a machine with 
the required speed to rise; and even now it is 
marvelous that something revolving so fast that 
it can hardly be seen can push or pull a ma- 
chine through the air at a speed of forty or 
fifty miles an hour, and that the column of 
air pushed back by the propeller is strong 
enough to blow another machine following in 
its wake out of its course backward, and pos- 
sibly drive it to the ground. This actually 
did happen at Reims, and it shows how care- 
fully machines must be held far enough 
apart to keep the wash of one from affecting 
the other. 

These are the features common to all aero- 
planes; beyond these begin the divergencies, 
the individual features that distinguish the 
different types, of which there are as many 
as there are inventors. The one feature by 
which more than another the Wright machine 
is distinguished is the warping wing-tips, of 
which so much has been written and around 
which so much litigation settles. Designed 
primarily for field-service, making its first 
appeal to governments, its structure, though 
as graceful as an instrument perfectly adapted 
to its uses is bound to be, impresses the spec- 
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tator at once by its substantial character, in 
contrast, for example, with the light, compact, 
sportsman’s biplane of the Herring-Curtiss 
Company. Of the foreign biplanes, the Voi- 
sin retains, in general, the structural lines of 
a box-kite; the cellular construction at once 
strikes the eye in reality or in a photograph. 
Farman takes out all these vertical surfaces, 
and adds ailerons, or hinged wing-tips, to the 
outer rear edges of his surfaces, for use in 
turning and balancing. The Farman machine 
has also a combination of wheels and skids, 
or runners, for starting and landing. 

The development of the monoplane is con- 
ditioned by the position of the various invent- 
ors upon the question whether, to assist in 
maintaining automatic stability, the center of 
gravity shall be below the center of support, 
as in a pendulum, or whether the center of 
gravity and the center of support shall coin- 
cide; that is, whether the aviator and the 
motor are to be suspended underneath the 
machine or balanced upon its structure. 
Latham sits on top of the Antoinette; Bleriot, 
in his late machines, such as the Number 
Twelve, far down underneath. The Antfoi- 
nettle is built like a boat, the aviator sitting 
in a cock-pit on top. The Demoiselle, Santos- 
Dumont’s machine, follows the general lines 
of the Antoinette, but is distinguished by its 
very small size. 

Everyone is familiar with the general lines 
of the two divisions of aeroplanes—the 
monoplane, having single large surfaces like 
the wings of a bird; and the biplane, having 
two large surfaces braced together, one over 
the other. This is as far as classification has 
gone, although there will undoubtedly be 
others relating to differences in size, power, 
and weight, as the industry develops, exam- 
ples multiply, and sporting meets become 
more frequent. 

In America there are two manufacturing 
firms with machines on the market, the 
Wright Brothers, at Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Herring-Curtiss Company, at Hammonds- 
port, N. Y. These both make biplanes; their 
points of difference have been often explained 
in print, especially since the opening of the 
Wright Brothers’ suit for infringement of pat- 
ents. In France there are seven firms that 
have already delivered a number of machines 
to buyers, not to speak of the many inventors 
who have built machines to develop their 
ideas. The industry has grown more rapidly 
than did that of the automobile. So far the 
principal buyers of aeroplanes have been men 
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who built the first success- 
ful machines, used by Far- 
man and Delagrange in 
1908, and by Paulhan and 
Rougier in 1909. These 
aeroplanes of 40 square 
meters surface (a meter 
equals 39.37 inches), 10 
meters wide, weighing 500 
kilos (a kilo equals 2.204 
pounds), cost 12,000 francs 
(a franc equals twenty 
cents). 

The Société Antoinette, 
builders of the famous 
Antoinette mo- 
tors, made 
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taking advantage of 
the feverish interest 
in aviation to give 
exhibitions of flying; 
then come the sports 
men, especially auto- 
mobilists. The com 
mercial and special 
uses of the aeroplane 
are only just begin- 
ning to open up; as 
usual, the qualities 
of the instrument 
suggest further uses. 
The oldest firm in 
France is Voisin 
Fréres, 
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the beautiful bird-like monoplane used by Latham 
in his attempts to cross the English Channel and in 
his flights at Reims, where he captivated the crowds 
a setiie eemienen. ue enaee by his exceedingly graceful flights. Here he won the 
FOR ALTITUDE—508 altitude prize and flew at times without touching a 
FEET—AT REIMS hand to the steering-wheel, his polished machine 
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of the type that crossed the channel, as well 
as for the larger model, the Number Twelve, 
that can carry two people. This machine has 
several unique features, and is the fastest yet 
made, having beaten the time made by Mr. 
Glenn H. Curtiss in his biplane with its 60 
horse-power motor. The fourth important 
French machine that can be purchased is that 
built by M. Henri Farman. This is the model 
in which he made the world’s duration record 
by a flight of three hours and fifteen minutes 
at Reims. ‘These machines are the least ex- 
pensive, costing, without the motor, 6000 
francs. ‘They have 25 square meters surface, 
are 74 meters wide and 8 meters long and 
weigh 140 kilos; motors of from 24 to 50 
horse-power can be installed. 

The most successful company is that of the 
Wrights, whose machine is in great demand. 
The rights to manufacture this machine were 
purchased by a syndicate headed by M. 
Weiler, for $100,000. It is offered at 30,000 
francs with a four-cylinder motor of 30 horse- 
power. The aeroplane contains 30 square 
meters, is 124 meters wide and g meters 35 
centimeters long, and weighs 4oo kilos. It 
is the only aeroplane of its class using two pro- 
pellers. The price of these machines in this 
country is $7,500, and a duty of forty-five per 
cent. must be paid on foreign machines when 
they are brought into the United States. The 
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glistening in the sun like 

the sleek plumage of a 

raven. These machines are 

advertised for 25,000 francs, 

and are equipped with the 

Antoinette motor. The 

Bleriot machines can be 

purchased for 10,000 francs 

without the motor; the 

E. N. V. 35 horse-power 

and Anzani three-cylinder 

motors are usually used in 

srene-neeppianes, paneeet. DE LESSEPS COMPETING FOR AN ALTITUDE PRIZE. HILL AND 
The factory is swamped VALLEY ARE AS ONE LEVEL TO THE NEW 
with orders for monoplanes LORDS OF THE AIR 











Wright Brothers expect to establish a manu- 
facturing-plant here next year; at present 
they have only a small shop in Dayton, where 
the motors and demonstration machines have 
been made. The only other machine that 
has proved a pronounced success that is made 
in this country is made by the Herring-Curtiss 
Company at Hammondsport, N. Y. The 
Curtiss machine sells for $5000 and is fitted 
with the well-known Curtiss motor, that has 
so many world’s records to its credit, both in 
aeroplane events and with dirigible balloons. 
New buildings are going up, and the first 
company to be manufacturing aeroplanes in 
any quantity in America will soon be turning 
them out like any other commodity. 

This necessarily brief statement of the con 
dition of the industry leaves out of account the 
innumerable inventors and individual build 
ers, and deals only with aeroplanes, saying 
nothing so far of the large concerns that have 
an immense amount of capital invested in 
the manufacture of dirigibles. In Germany 
alone the amount invested is enormous; the 
Zeppelin Company has prepared for the 
building of ten Zeppelins, each valued at over 
$100,000; and the establishment of an air- 
line route connecting the principal cities of the 
German empire, which is one of the immedi- 
ate aims, reveals possibilities of transporta- 
tion yet undreamed of. Aeronautics in Ger- 
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PAULHAN PASSING OVER 
THE RIVER ORGA IN A 
CROSS-COUNTRY 
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PARIS 


many, while perhaps less 
spectacular than in France 
or America, have an ele- 
ment of practicality that 
puts the Germans at pres- 
ent in the lead in the field 
of the air. There is every 
reason for the intense in- 
terest shown, not only by 
the people but by the gov- 
ernment of Germany, in 
aeronautics; as evidence 
of how far this has gone, 
witness the Zeppelin 
Arctic Air-ship Expedition, 
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WILBUR WRIGHT WITH 
MME. O’BERG AS A 
PASSENGER 


organized and under 
the direct patronage 
of the Emperor and 
his son. Prince 
Henry of Prussia has 
presided over the 
meetings of the board 
of directors at Fried- 
richshafen, in whose 
hands the detailed 
arrangements are 
placed. This expe- 
dition is undertaken 
under the auspices of 
the German Society 
for Exploration of the 


GLENN H. CURTISS AT LOS ANGELES, WHERE 
HE WON ALL THE SPEED EV se 
MADE NEW RECORDS IN STARTING, 
CIRCLING, AND LANDING 


Polar .Regions. It has been decided to 


send an advance party to Spitzbergen dur- 
ing the summer of 1910 with a complete 
equipment to prepare for the operation 


of the air-ship under polar conditions. 

An improved type is to be constructed for 
trial flights in 1911, and tests will be made 
between various German ports; the ship 

is now being developed with a view espe- 
cially to long voyages over the sea. It is to be 
hoped that this country may see a type of war 
air-ship of rigid construction, and also the 
French type of semi-rigid dirigible. These 
great ships, costing from fifty to seventy-five 
thousand dollars, give an idea of the impor- 
tance of these craft in the field of aeronautics, 
and show how great the value and the possi- 
bilities are of the buoyant air-craft, whose 
advantages have been in this country tem- 
porarily eclipsed in the public eye by the 
performances of racing-aeroplanes. The 
buoyant craft are becoming more and more 
efficient and better able to cope with storms 
and severe weather as they increase in size. 
The principle upon which this improvement 
depends is that the volume increases as the 
cube of the dimensions, while the surface 
increases only as their square; this means 
that the volume of gas that an air-ship can 
contain becomes very much greater as it in- 
creases in size, while the proportional weight of 
the structure is less. In the case of the aero- 
plane, as its material structure is increased 
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York, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 
So far aviation is largely in the 
hands of professionals, but 
soon will come the army 
of amateur aeronauts 
making cross-country 
flights for the sake of 
the fascinating sport. 
This is the history of 
the bicycle and of the 
automobile, and there 

is no doubt that the 
same elements of 
human nature will crop 
out to develop aviation. 


in size, its braces strengthened, 
and its surfaces made larger, 
it becomes much heavier in 
proportion. This fact will 
limit development in this 
direction. 

Every public flight 
of an aeroplane makes 
more enthusiasts for 
the sport; every pas 
senger who tries to 
tell “chow it feels” 
makes more people de- 
termined to know for 
themselves. There is no 





doubt that there will 
be thousands of 
small aeroplanes 
flying about in 
all places and 
at all times 
much sooner | 
than would 

be supposed; || 
already near- || 
ly all large \} 
cities have had 


aeroplane \ 
flights at or near 


them, and within 
the last year con- 
tests or demonstra- 
tions have attracted 
thousands to Le Mans, 
Pau, Rome, Reims, Brescia, creature. When the aero- 
Berlin, Wash- plane gets into the 
ington, Chi- NOTHING TO HOLD TO WHEN SOMETHING GOES WRONG hands of the aviator 


¢ ago, New REMAINS OF MACHINES DRIVEN BY BLERIOT, DE pure and simple, 
LESSEPS, DELAGRANGE, AND BREGUET 


Aslong asthe builder 
operates the ma- 
chine his mind 
will be bent 
upon its per- 
fection. His 
reputation is 
bound up in 
the success of 
his creation, 
and hecannot 
afford to take 
chances, espe- 
cially with 
crowds of people 
watching his every 
move as if he were 
some new kind of bird 
or some strange, rare 
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who thinks very little about the machine it- 
self, who lies awake nights conjuring up new 
stunts to astonish the world, he is likely to 
accomplish startling things and find latent 
possibilities in the machine that no one, not 
even the inventor, has dreamed existed there. 
The aviator attacks even the winds, the worst 
foes of the aeroplane; Hubert Latham flew 
against a gale of thirty-seven miles an hour. 
When the signal went up that indicated there 
would be a flight, Latham’s friends looked 
doubtful; the machine rose into the air 
without a start, the speed of 

the wind taking the place of 

speed in the machine, and 

went swaying from side 

to side, at first hardly 

seeming to make 

headway. This 

feat has done more 

toencourage avia 

tion than almost 

anything else, for 

winds have been 

so far the greatest 

source of danger 

to the aviator. The 

thousands _ that 

watched day after 

day for the appearance 
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of Wilbur Wright during the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration grew surprisingly weather-wise 
and wind-wise in the course of those days of 
waiting, and when the aeroplane has really 
taken its place as a vehicle in common use, 
we will no longer look only at the clouds to 
see if it looks like rain, but at the flag-poles, 
to see how much of a wind is blowing, and 
how fitfully. The balloonist wants a good 
wind blowing steadily in one direction, to 
carry him far out over the country, but for 
some time to come the wind will furnish 
the most serious problem for 
aeroplane-makers and driv- 

ers to solve. 
But there can be no 
doubt that as the main 
problem of flight has 
been brought to a 
solution, the 
weather condi- 
tions will in time 
be understood, so 
that the now baf- 
fling winds will be 
turned to advan- 
tage. All progress 
demands a certain 
amount of desperate 
daring to enter new 
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fields, to contend against the mighty untried 
forces of nature. Man is brought into conflict 
with great powers when he faces gravity and 
the turbulent air. That he is sometimes 
beaten in the fight is no wonder, nor that the 
history of aviation holds a long roll of the 
dead; the wonder is that it is not much longer. 
Many of these were killed in attempts to learn 
the principles of mechanical flight by actual 
experiment: Letour in London in 1854, De 
Groof in Belgium in 1874, and Lilienthal, 
the father of modern aviation, who perished 
in a flight on the tenth of August, 1896, but 
not until he had made over two thousand 
successful gliding flights, and by his experi 
ments and records laid the foundations of the 
future science of aviation. 

The death, on September 17, 1908, of 
Lieut. Thomas E. Selfridge, a passenger on 
Orville Wright’s machine, sounded the first 
note of warning to the aeronautic world as to 
the danger attending breaks in the machinery 
during flight. Up to this time fatal accidents 


or those resulting in serious injury had arisen 
from defects in construction itself, or in some 
misapplication of principle, but this was the 
first case to show the public the possibilities 
arising from breaks in machines properly 
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constructed, but giving way from some cause 
or other while in flight. Since then breaks 
in the mechanism have furnished the cause 
for the greater number of serious accidents. 
And such accidents have happened to well 
known aviators—LeFebvre, one of the most 
daring of the new school, who had been fined 
for reckless piloting at the Reims races, met 
death at — and . ate Ferber, known 
profession: lly M. de Rue, who had done 
much caecdal work for the development 


of military aeronautics, was killed near 
Boulogne. The death of Delagrange, which 
occurred near Bordeaux on January 4, 1910, 


removed one of the most brilliant figures in 
modern sport. 

But neither death nor danger deters the 
aviator or retards the progress of aviation. 
Nor need they, for each accident, unless it be 
the result of the useless recklessness arising 
from over-familiarity, inspires fresh efforts o1 n 
the part of inventor or of aviator, either to cor 
rect the imperfection or to perfect the control. 
All progress is paid for by its martyrs, and so 
far aviation has had surprisingly few, consid 
ering that its progress has been made in the face 
of forces believed unconquerable—the forces 
of gravitation and of the unfettered winds. 
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HE PULLED FORDYCE OUT, A SHIVERING WRECK OF A MAN, LAPSING 
INTO UNCONSCIOUSNESS 














KIDD WATCHED FORDYCE PASS THROUGH THE SEVERAL STAGES OF A CURIOUS JAG UNTIL 
- HE CAME TO THE SOLO PART 


East of Eden 


THE STORY OF A MAN'S FIGHT WITH DEATH IN THE SNOW 


By Leo Crane 


Illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton 


— and dwelt in the land of Nod, on 
the east of Eden.—Genesis 4.16. 

HEN Donnelly made his report it 
was quite an elaborate affair, and 
the company printed it—printed 
it just as Donnelly wrote it, crimes 
against grammar, short-change 
punctuation, everything, includ- 
ing his crude, terse, but colorific 
expression, “We had a hell of 
a time.” 

The company was proud of 
that report. It represented some- 
thing. It stood for an achieve- 

ment, Donnelly’s and its. He had reached 

the mine and had reported that no holder 
of stock would live to see the vein run 
out, no matter how much working-machinery 
might be started. He said it would average 

508.2 ounces of silver to the ton, and that with 

silver at fifty cents an ounce on the coast, 

this would equal about $254 per ton. And 
the company sold stock cheerfully. 








But Donnelly said a few things regarding 
the transportation of ore to the coast, which 
things you will not find printed in his report, 
for these would have added nothing to its 
value. A document such as prepared by 
Donnelly is one that can be opened in the 
presence of the most timorous speculator, and 
there is no business sense in scaring off a pos- 
sible purchaser of stock with a little clause 
anent the condition of the river bank and the 
absolute necessity of a wagon-road. So the 
company thought. It had the mine, and it 
possessed Donnelly’s report, and it expected 
to build the road if money enough was sub- 
scribed, perhaps. All of which is beside the 
matter. 

The company has disappeared, and so has 
Donnelly. The report is a handsome sou- 
venir of a good thing gone wrong. It is more 
than that—it contains one sentence, a simple 
bit of Donnelly’s curious diction, to this effect, 

“When we reached the second canyon the 
river had got up so high and rapid that the 
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men balked at trying to go on through the 
canyon; I here reduced my force further by 
sending out two men, after nearly all the men 
refused to go on through the canyon at all.” 

He sent out two men. These were For- 
dyce and Kidd; and this narrative has to do 
particularly with them. 

It happened that Fordyce and Kidd were 
chums; at least they had hooked up before 
the start of the expedition and continued 
friends. Kidd had stumbled across the 
other one night in Seattle, when Fordyce 
was ornamenting a bar with his presence. 
He drifted across the room to where Kidd sat 
and slopped down into a chair opposite. As 
Kidd felt in no humor to move, he genially 
tolerated the other and watched him pass 
through the several stages of a curious jag 
until he came to the solo part. Fordyce 


began singing. He continued singing. The 
effect, after a time, became exasperating. 
The insistent minor of the melody reached 
Kidd’s nerves, and he passed into the street. 
He tried to forget the man and the song, but 
the last haunted him. Next morning he 
caught himself humming it, and the air kept 


with him in an aggravating way until he 
capitulated and sang, 


In the land of Nod, my dearie; 
In the land of 
which was all he could remember. Kidd 
thought it a lullaby. 

Three mornings later, when wandering 
about seeking a job, he heard the song again 
—a man singing soberly this time. It was 
the same—Fordyce. The melody served as 
an introduction, and after a brief review of 
that other night’s doings, of which Fordyce 
knew little, they drifted around together, 
through Seattle first, then up coast and down 
and back again, until somehow they stranded 
at Ketchikan. There they saw Donnelly 
building his barges. 

This looked good to them. A man busy 
at barge-building and preparing to load these 
with machinery, including a settling-pan and 
a boiler and engine, promised an oppor- 
tunity to go somewhere. Donnelly admitted 
that he required several extra men. 

“Tt’s no picnic excursion,” said Donnelly 
briefly. 

“We ain’t picnic men,” replied Kidd. 


Ten days after this the steamer had cast 
them adrift at the mouth of the river. They 
went to work with their small boats, towing 
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the barges upstream about three miles, where 
ice blocked them. Donnelly cleared this 
with dynamite. On reaching the end of the 
barrier—there had been about a mile of it— 
Kidd endorsed Donnelly’s first estimate of 
the trip. It would be no picnic. They 
camped, and on the following day began 
setting up the engine. Of course a part had 
broken, and Kidd was one of the two sent 
back to have this trifle repaired, forty-five 
miles in a small boat, which ought to prove 
that Kidd was without the quitter class. It 
cost the party ten days’ time; when the two 
returned Donnelly started on again. 

There would be a history of fiasco to write 
if one followed Donnelly to the mine. His 
own expression in the report is sufficient. 
Some of the crew escaped a part of this en- 
tertainment, since Donnelly made two re- 
ductions in his force, first dropping three of 
his high-priced men when he saw they would 
likely accomplish little, and then, after reach- 
ing the second canyon, sending out Fordyce 
and Kidd. 

There was reason in this last decision. 
High words had passed between Fordyce and 
the boss. They might have come to blows 
had it not been that the huge figure and evi- 
dent strength of the man caused Donnelly 
to exercise discretion. Once he parleyed, 
Fordyce assumed a dictatorial manner, and 
Donnelly’s discipline waned. Therefore he 
accepted his first chance to get rid of the mal- 
content, telling him when the men refused to 
go through the second canyon that he would 
send him out. Kidd tried to patch up the 
difference by informing the boss that Fordyce 
was ill, and that a sick man ought not re- 
turn alone. 

“All right,” decided Donnelly. “TI think 
you’re right, so I’ll send yeh both out to- 
gether.” 

“But > remonstrated Kidd, who did 
not fancy the journey. 

“There ain’t no buts to it,” snarled Don- 
nelly. “I’m the boss.” 

Which statement settled the matter. 

Donnelly did make a compromise with 
them by assisting in the construction of a 
small sled on which they might drag their 
provisions should the river close up and drive 
them to the inhospitable banks of it; in this 
season one could not be too sure of the river. 
Fordyce made no argument; he growled 
curses, and the sullen manner of him did not 
improve. 

It was expected that they would make a 








quick trip, the journey up the stream having 
been necessarily slow on account of the 
loaded barges, and if the river did not close 
up, compelling portages and the possible. use 
of the sled, Kidd thought they would get out 
all right. He was cheerful enough, recalling 
his former exploit when the engine had re- 
fused to work, but Fordyce continued in low 
spirits. Now Fordyce had been 
a light-hearted fellow always, 
singing through his troubles, and 
Kidd grew worried. What if the 
man came down sick? 

Starting, for five days 
they made good speed, 
camping at 
some of the 
places where 
halts had 
been called 
on the way 
up, building 
their new fires 
in old ashes. 
Owing to the 
precipitous 
banks, these 
camps were 
often made 
on the ledges 
which shelved 
at the water’s 
edge, and 
there, be- 
tween the 
stream and 
the wall, they 
would eat and 
sleep. Well 
for them that 
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not rise rap- 
idly in the 
night. And when the dark shut down into 
the gorges, even a crackling fire of birch- 
roots scarcely dispelled the wild gloom, Over 
and above them would tower the craggy 
banks, ghostly and vague in outline, with 
here and there a tree stretching its silvery 
snow-weighted arms into the pale light. And 
when the moon shone on a level, this would be 
as a shroud, white and ghastly. All the while, 
day and night, with a monotonous growl, 
the waters boiled through the rocky gorges, 
spuming white over the boulders at a bend 
and leaping as silvery horses over those in its 
bed. Fighting the current throughout the 
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long gray days was wearying enough, and at 
night they soon rolled in the blankets, finding 
the song of the discontented stream a lullaby 
to dreams. Seldom they stirred until the 
light summoned them to another anxious 
day’s labor. 

But on the fifth night Kidd was uneasy. 
Fordyce had not spoken decently to him all 
that day. The few responses he made 
to questions were nasty in the extreme, 
and Kidd was worried—this was so un- 
like the man he had chummed with 
in the coast cities. Something was 
wrong, and Kidd feared that the 
bluff he had handed Donnelly would 
prove true—that Fordyce 
would be ill. It was a serious 

possibility. The break for 

the settlements had been 

based on health and 
strength. Suppose 
these failed; he had 
no idea how he could 
pack a sick 
man. Kidd 
thought about 
these things 
that night, 
but finally, 
hearing For- 
dyce’s snore, 
he dropped off 
intoatroubled 
sleep. 

Late in the 
night Kidd 
awoke. He 
was confused 
and came to 
himself witha 
start. A queer 
feeling of dis- 
trust told him 
that something, something unusual, had hap- 
pened or was about to happen. ‘The river 
boomed away in its monotonous quarrel, and 
there was no light in the sky to tell him that 
he had slept long enough. Kidd determined 
to look about the camp without waking 
Fordyce; he stirred and rolled over. Imme- 
diately his heart gave a frightened throb. For- 
dyce was gone. Kidd trembled. What could 
this mean, he wondered ; had Fordyce deserted 
him? He had heard of men sneaking off 
from their mates, abandoning them for selfish 
gain, but in this country such a trick had 
always been turned when gold was to be 
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divided or when the grub was running low. 
They had no gold to share or covet, and food 
enough. 

Just then he heard a stealthy step, and the 
black shape of his partner loomed up on the 
opposite side of the fire. Kidd’s first impulse 
was to call out, but the evident stealth of the 
other caused him to check the question on 
his lips. Remembering the sullen demeanor 
of Fordyce for days past and his irritability of 
the afternoon, Kidd became suspicious and lay 
still. Fordyce crouched down on the other 
side of the fire, sitting hump shouldered, as a 
man will who has brooded long and can find no 
comfort. The fire had burned away into red 
embers. At times these fanned up a feeble 
flame and then dimmed again. Once when 
this happened, Kidd caught a glimpse of the 
other man’s face, a strangely gaunt visage, 
heavy and set. Again he was impelled to 
speak out, when Fordyce raised his head to 
stare across the dull glow toward him. The 
red light showed him plainly. There was 


inquiry in his stare and crafty consideration. 
He contemplated something, and _ hesitated 
in the performance. Kidd, watching through 


half-closed eyes, began to fear him. 

Rising up suddenly, Kidd called out: 
“Hello, Fordyce! What’s wrong? Are yeh 
sick ?” 

There was a silence, during which the other 
stared at him across the little lighted space, 
stared without change of countenance or ex- 
pression of surprise—a long, vacuous, un- 
broken stare. To Kidd this period of silence 
was awesome. Had Fordyce been walking 
in his sleep, or had he gone mad? Then, as 
one slowly awakening from a doze, the other 
answered, his words barely coherent. 

“T’ve been down there—to the boat,’ he 
said. He seemed to consider again before 
breaking to an entirely different tone and 
thought. “You know, that fellow Donnelly 
is afraid of me.” 

“That so?” responded Kidd, puzzled. 

“Yes; I knew too much about his mine, so 
he got rid of me. He’s headed wrong. I 
told him so, and he told me to mind my own 
business. He’ll make a mess of this trip. 
How do I know that? Well, that’s easy.” 

Kidd sat up, drawing his blanket about 
him, determined to listen and avoid argu- 
ment. By morning, perhaps, he would be 
able to formulate some plan. Fordyce was 
no longer a pleasant companion. 

“Ves, I know lots about that mine—there 
was a fellow back in ’Frisco that I met once. 
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I was with Franchot then—you remember 
Franchot—and this fellow—”’ 

Kidd could not recall Franchot, though 
the name had a familiar ring, but he indi- 
cated by silence that he did. Fordyce went 
on slowly. 

“Well, that man had been north here, up 
this very stream, and he told me. He knew 
Donnelly’s mine—he had located it himself— 
he—he told me, you know. He wouldn’t 
have told anyone else that secret, but he had 
to tell me, you know, Kidd.” Fordyce broke 
off in a little crafty laugh which had an un- 
wholesome sound. 

“That fellow came to one of Franchot’s 
meetings. Most times we tricked ’em, but 
now and then I’d show ’em what could be 
done without faking. Yes, Franchot was a 
pure fake—neither of ’em had the control, 
but his wife used to throw a bluff about it. 
I was the only one that could control with- 
out faking.” 

Kidd was nonplused; what did Fordyce 
mean by “the control”? Then he glanced up 
from the fire to see straight into the other’s 
eyes. For a second the red glow into which 
he had been staring made a vaporous mist 
before him, then through this he saw the eyes 
of Fordyce clearly. These were large and 
black and luminous, staring vacantly, yet 
having the shadow of a strangely magnetic 
power, the promise of a compelling force. 
Kidd shuddered. Now he feared the man no 
longer—he feared the eyes. There had 
showed in these some doubtful remnant of 
“the control.” 

Kidd felt behind him with his left hand. 
He knew there was fire-wood on that side of 
him, and he felt better when his fingers closed 
around a thick piece of it. Perhaps he would 
have to kill Fordyce. Certainly he must 
combat “the control.” 

“We'll go back after Donnelly—to-mor- 
row,” droned the voice, not quite as decided 
in tone as one who plots, and yet cunning 
enough for mischief. 

“Sure!” agreed Kidd gently. “But we’d 
better get some sleep first.” Kidd yawned; 
he would lull the other into submission for the 
night. “I’m all tired out. We’ll get Don- 
nelly’s job all right, but wait for morning. 
We'll go after him then.” 

Fordyce was staring into the fire. He 
shook his head several times in a hesitating 
way, and then without another word crawled 
over into his blankets. A few minutes later 
Kidd heard his snoring. 











But Kidd did not intend to sleep again that 
night. He waited until the other had gone 
into a heavy sleep, then he threw wood on the 
fire, carefully selecting a piece for a weapon, 
which he kept in hand. Stretching himself 
out in the glow he planned against the coming 
day. 

Something had changed this man, Fordyce; 
and though his mind wandered under the in- 
fluence of whatever illness affected him, it was 
dominated by two distinct impressions, which 
probably had been with him in the last few 
moments of careful reasoning—revenge for 
Donnelly’s treatment and a confidence in 
some power he had possessed. 

For a long time Kidd badgered his lag- 
ging memory to recall Franchot. Franchot ? 
Franchot? The name was not altogether 
strange. He thought that on a time it had 
attracted his notice in some way. Franchot ? 
Suddenly he knew, and a little quiver of ap- 
prehension ran through him. Franchot was 
the name of a much-advertised hypnotist and 
medium in San Francisco. Then Fordyce 
must have been one of the man’s assistants, 
and although he had branded the master as a 
faker, he, Fordyce, was proud of that power 
in reality which the other only simulated. 
He possessed “the control.’’ Now Kidd 
understood; now was explained the subtle 
fascination of those strange, unflinching eyes 
which had regarded him from the other side 
of the fire, those darkly radiant ovals, co- 
ercive, compelling. 

But what ought he do? Suppose Fordyce 
were to continue as he had been, irresponsi- 
ble, wandering? Suppose he were to go mad ? 
Kidd chilled at the thought. But should that 
come about, would a madman possess “the 
control” ? Could he exert an influence over a 
sane mind? Kidd thought not; but suppose 
—would he have time in which to overpower 
the other? Would he be given a warning, a 
chance, a moment? Fordyce was danger- 
ous; even so, was he justified in killing him? 
What if the other held him powerless before 
he had summoned strength to act? Kidd 
feared the eyes of him. Was he not as dan- 
gerous as a sluggish snake, and ought he not 
to be killed now, as he slept? Kidd shud- 
dered; he could not bring himself to such a 
thing. 

That he should bind the man, he knew; 
but after consideration of this he decided 
against it. Everything might be all right in 
the morning, and such an act would turn 
Fordyce into an active enemy at a time when, 
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to reach the journey’s end, Kidd needed help. 
He must wait to see what manifestation of in- 
sanity or trickery showed on this next day. 
Kidd determined to keep the club at hand, 


and not to sleep. Resting on his elbow, he 
began to review his peculiar situation for the 
second time. 

Kidd was very tired. The day had been 
a heavy one in labor, and the glow of the fire 
made him drowsy in spite of his disquietude. 
Twice he roused up when the flames wavered 
into reddish fading aureoles, and twice he 
dozed off again. He struggled against the 
drowsiness that slowly overcame him, but 
the incessant song of the river was in his ears, 
and the warmth of the fire was so gentle, and 
the day had been so very gray and wearing. 


‘Finally his tired nerves could be taut no 


longer; the roar of the waters whirred away 
into a soft cadence, and the fire dimmed, 
dimmed down, down, until it showed but a 
single red eye, darkly radiant, there came a 


sweet lull, and Kidd slept. 


Morning! The sky was alight when Kidd 
started up, half awake, trembling as a man 
aroused by an alarm. Instinctively he 
reached out for the club. With the opening 
of his eyes, all the fears of the night returned 
to him; apprehensively he looked around, 
dreading, expecting, an attack. Fordyce was 
gone. Where? He was a menace; he threat- 
ened; he must be located. 

Kidd saw the man a moment later, down at 
the boat, bending over it, apparently making 
an attempt to load the kit. A sweep of the 
river at this place had cut a shallow, into 
which they had dragged the boat, and Kidd 
started toward it, anxious to have matters 
settled immediately. 

Fordyce, hearing his approach, sprang 
erect. Then was Kidd glad that he had 
brought a weapon, for on the face of the other 
showed a cunning expression, the leer of one 
who believes himself hunted and that he must 
escape by any means. Fordyce waved him 
not to come closer, and as there was a gun in 
his possession, Kidd dared not. Momen- 
tarily he paused, regretting his negligence in 
not securing that gun. Suddenly, as if actu- 
ated by an insane desire to avoid everything, 
Fordyce thrust off the boat into deep water, 
and crying out wildly, leaped into it. Kidd 
ran forward, but he was too late. The swift 
current had caught the craft and sent it whirl- 
ing so savagely that Fordyce was thrown 
on his back. Another second, and the boat 
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crunched against a half-submerged rock. 
Fordyce, confused by the fall and feeling the 
blow, must have recognized his danger, for he 
scrambled up, but on the wrong side of the 
already heeling boat. He cried out again 
as the current shifted it, and then his weight 
threw him over. ‘The boat righted and went 
surging on. A minute after, and it had been 
buffeted into midstream and was fairly adrift. 
Half the kit had been lost when Fordyce first 
tipped it, and now the boat, too, was beyond 
recovery. 

Kidd could not stand by and watch the man 
drown. Fordyce had spasmodically struck 
out for shore, but the freezing water nipped 
him, and he went under. When his head 
came up Kidd was close enough to lend assist- 
ance. 
wreck of a man, lJapsing into unconsciousness. 
Carrying him to the fire, Kidd heaped on 
wood and began stripping off the wet clothes. 
In a short time he had Fordyce rolled in the 
blankets and snug before the blaze. Hav- 
ing gone in waist-deep himself, his clothes 
were stiffening. Determined that For- 
dyce should cause no more trouble, 
however, he did not rest until he had 
the man pinioned in the blanket 
folds, binding these around him with 
a length of rope from the pack. 

Then Kidd sought to improve 
his own condition. 

Fortunately a part of the 
supplies had been carried on 
the previous evening to some 
distance from the water’s edge, 
and these things were safe. 

The sled had not been lost. 
The boat was, and if they were 
ever to get out now, it must be 
down the river bank. Kidd 
knew that the sled must be 
utilized, the grub packed on it, 
and Fordyce, too, if he did not 
recover. He thought he could 
take chances on this, trusting 
the shock of the cold dip would 
have an effect, and he decided 
to rest in camp that day. 
As soon as he dried out, 
Kidd made a short trip down 
the bank in search of the boat. 
He hoped that it had swept in somewhere. He 
scrambled along the rough edge until thor- 
oughly fagged, and then gave the expedition 
up as hopeless of result. The boat was gone. 
He would have to make the best of things. 


He pulled Fordyce out,- a shivering ° 
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Returning, discouraged and weary, he had 
almost reached the camp, when a peculiar 
sound brought him to a halt. A strangely 
weird calling seemed to come down the wind. 
Without recognizing in it anything familiar, 
he experienced a quaver of timidity combined 
with not a little wonder. He stopped and 
listened. He laughed aloud, and his heart 
grew warm again when a lull in the wind 
brought plainly a fragment of an old song. 
It was Fordyce, singing—and that quaint 
lullaby, the fascinating air he had sung at 
their first meeting in Seattle! But—was it 


RISING UP SUDDENLY KIDD CALLED OUT: “ HELLO, 
FORDYCE! WHAT’S WRONG? ARE YEH SICK?” 

















Fordyce? There was a suspiciously unnat- 
ural tone in the voice that frightened Kidd 
when the momentary satisfaction at the man’s 
imagined recovery had ended. Perhaps he 
had come to himself in a sane frame of 
mind, and perhaps he had not. Kidd slipped 
through a bit of scrub thicket to reconnoiter 
the camp. 

He saw, to his surprise, that Fordyce lay 
as he had left him—bound, slightly propped 
against one of the tree-trunks, quiet. Kidd 
broke cover and went toward the fire. For- 
dyce stared out straight before him, and con- 
tinued singing. ‘There was no break in the 
song, such as any sane man would have made 
at another’s return. Kidd’s spirits went 
down to zero as the clammy dread of the 
other came over him once more. Nearer, 
and nearer the fire—and still Fordyce paid 
no attention. He looked a dead man, so 
white was his face, and, as if fascinated by 
the dance of the flames, peered into the fire 
steadily. 

“Hello, Fordyce! Feel better?” asked 
Kidd, his lips trembling and all cheeriness 
gone from the words he forced out. 

There was no upward glance or reply. 
Kidd stopped, hesitated, and swiftly noted 
the bindings of the blankets. He feared a 
trick. But Fordyce made no _ suspicious 
move; the rope had not been disturbed; and 
Kidd listened to the measure of that bizarre 
lullaby, wondering what would become of 
them. Now the thin voice droned off into the 
verse that Kidd had never known, and which 
Fordyce had never before sung distinctly, 


In the land of Nod, my dearie; 
In the land of Blessed Sleep. 


Finally, as a whisper dies, the singing ended; 
the voice had grown tired of it, and the words 
slipped away; and slowly Fordyce looked up, 
his eyes wide, staring. 

“God!” muttered Kidd in despair. He 
stared into those vacuous eyes. Large, dark, 
lusterless, it was the gaze of a dead soul. And 
yet Kidd dreaded the possibilities of that 
which now directed those vacant eyes. 
Without purpose, it could be without con- 
sideration; without emotion, it could en- 
gender the problems of hell. 

There was in the eyes of Fordyce no sem- 
blance of recognition, no design, no influence 
for good or evil; and Kidd felt a horror creep 
over him in the knowledge of their very emp- 
tiness. While those eyes watched, he would 
be as one in a cell, alone, helpless, a prey to an 
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invisible inspection. He would be unable to 
avoid this; as a part of the dead world about 
him it would encompass him; worse than 
that—while the body lived, that inexpressi- 
ble, undefinable something behind the eyes 
would watch through them ceaselessly. And 
Fordyce did watch him—watched as a fet- 
tered animal might, without faltering, as if 
Kidd were not. 

Abruptly he began to chant again. 

“What’s the trouble with you, Fordyce?” 
asked Kidd, interrupting. Stupefied by the 
situation, he sought to relieve it through 
questions and the sound of his own rea- 
sonable voice. “Ill bet you’d like some 
coffee, eh?” 

The song went on. 

It was a chilling thing to witness, this, the 
wreck of aman. Kidd had to fight to keep 
his nerves in trim. He hurried about the 
preparation of some food, seeking to occupy 
himself before the taut threads snapped; but 
the shadow of the thing was at his back. As 
he bent down to search out something from 
the remnant of their kit, he felt impelled to 
steal a furtive look at Fordyce. God! it was 
as he had thought! The man watched him! 

He went to his task as a criminal dreading 
the guard. Whenever he paused, whenever 
he turned, whenever he sought to persuade 
himself that there was hope of relief, he found 
the specter watching. 

Though the sky promised snow, Kidd held 
to his decision not to go on. When night 
came he made sure that the rope and blankets 
held their places firmly, and then tried to for- 
get everything in sleep. The river boomed 
away at its monotonous hymn, the fire glowed 
with a splendid warmth, and Kidd was worn 
out; but only fitful slumber came to him. He 
would drop off, and start awake again, 
trembling, apprehensive. And always he 
found that across the rim of fire there lived 
and watched a pair of sleepless eyes. 


Morning! A cold, bitterly gray dawn, and 
Kidd sprang up to face the problem. He 
must do something. He was in no condition 
to attempt anything single handed, but he 
could not desert the other living, and he could 
not kill him, although he felt that he should, 
and he must accept the burden of him, come 
what might. 

The sled was his only hope. On that sled 
he would have to drag Fordyce back to civil- 
ization and men. His forty-five miles in a 


small boat would be as nothing to this task 
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and these gray trails. As one who sees a ter- 
rific sacrifice, stern of face and low hearted, 
he packed the sled. He sighed. It would 
be heavier than his sins. 

Tying the man in a sitting position, he 
harnessed himself and started. An hour 
later he paused, panting. The shoulder- 
thong had begun to cut into his neck and 
arms. 

“A big thing to do,” he muttered, with a 
bitter chuckle, and he turned to look at his 
burden. “Anybody but a fool would kill 
him.” He thought of something or other, 
and could not convince himself. Then he 
went on again. Whatever responsibilities 
he may have shirked on the crowded highway 
among men he would now retrieve in this 
wasteland, weighted by a heavy nothing, un- 
assisted save by the hope that God had not 
denied him. 

It was tough, muscle-racking work, but all 
the gray day he buckled down to it, dragging 
doggedly, and hearing ever behind him that 
high-pitched song. It was maddening! If he 
would only keep quiet! A dozen times he 
sprang about shouting, “Shut up, for 
Gawd’s sake!’”? And once he gritted in a 
blind rage, “ Quit, damn yeh, or I’ll kill yeh!” 

Then he flung himself desperately at the 
thong. He kept to the work until twilight 
warned him to build some sort of windbreak 
and camp. 

A dozen times during that night he was 
aroused by the eery chant, and he would 
nervously start up to stare into those wide, 
vacant eyes. At length he sought to sleep no 
more, but crouched over the fire, throwing a 
stick on now and then, until weakness com- 
pelled him to yield and lie down. His eye- 
lids felt as if weighted by lead, and slowly 
these would close, and he would drift into the 
peace of Eden; then he would hear a fear- 
some noise, and flash awake again, to gasp 
in the realization that it was only the other’s 
singing. Kidd swore at him viciously. 

“Why don’t you go to the land of Nod, 
damn you!” he said once. 

With the loss of sleep began dread imagina- 
tions. A thousand things that other would be 
capable of were he to drop over into helpless- 
ness. Now he could only long for sleep, and 
nervously he spent the night. Still remained 
with him the fear of that boasted “control.” 
This haunted Kidd until it assumed the pro- 
portions of belief. Why was he watched so 
ceaselessly ? Why did not loss of sleep break 
that other as he was breaking? Why was he 








tortured by the maddening song promising a 
relief he could not find?) Why—why—why, 
and no explanation save that Fordyce a long 
time ago had gone mad, and was now dan- 
gerous. The slightest glimmer of returning 
sanity and he would become even more dan- 
gerous, since “the control” would be awake. 
Why not kill him, and have done with it, peace 
or no peace? Long and long he considered 
this solution without bringing himself to 
believe in its justification. Fordyce back in 
the settlements, he might have a chance of 
cure. He could not kill a thing like that 
other. Perhaps the land of Nod could be 
reached without it. 

When next the light grew wan in the 
heavens it showed Kidd a miserable-looking 
creature, haggard and sunken eyed, awake— 
keenly awake—furtively staring about, nerv- 
ously listening, and occasionally darting a 
doubtful glance toward that thing which 
nothing disturbed. 

He made the next start only after a fever- 
ish struggle with his worst self. To drag 
that weight over the snows to another deso- 
late camp and to another’ sleepless vigil 
seemed but a useless torture. Why go on at 
all? Why fight and live, when it would be 
easier to end himself, or rid himself of the 
burden by casting it away? 

But the life within him, sickened and weak- 
ened as it was, fanned to a last effort. The 
wide stretches of the gray-white country, 
silent and death-like, unchanging, marked 
only by spectral clumps of thicket and capped 
with a leaden sky, repeated its grim picture 
in each new vista. He would struggle to the 
next rise of ground, hoping from its crest to 
sight relief if only in a new tone. He went 
blindly forward, eyes closed half the time, his 
limbs trembling and his breath coming in 
slow gasps. More than once he fell, and this 
meant the summoning of every effort to take 
the trail again. Stupefied by monotony and 
exhaustion, he would traverse long distances 
without recording a single intelligible thought; 
plodding mechanically, he would know that 
his eyes were closing, until either the knowl- 
edge that sleep without a fire meant death or 
the hellish song would start him to a con- 
vulsive awakening. 

He had long since passed hope of winning 
the fight—he lived merely to stumble for- 
ward, throwing his weight and remaining 
strength into the task of dragging, and three 
times he came to himself shocked by the 
realization that he, too, was singing—and 











singing that song! “In the land of Blessed 
Sleep—” He laughed, and shuddered. 

He fought with an enfeebled mentality to 
satisfy himself that he was stronger than this, 
but in spite of the jolt its effect weakened, 
until, gradually, he unconsciously yielded to 
the promise of the song, and went seeking the 
sweet thing promised. The land of Nod! 
He had known it as a child, so many, many 
years ago. And he had sought it so long. 
Surely he must now be near the borderland. 
So—onward—a last effort—it should be over 
the next rise; and Kidd plunged forward, 
using the last ounce of his failing strength. 

Up the slight slope he made his way des- 
perately. Once across the ridge of white, 
where two gaunt birches stood, and that 
which he had aimed for would be found. He 
had now forgotten the actual thing desired, 
only he knew possession of it would be de- 
licious. He dug his toes into the crusts, and 
when a root caught the sled he lunged and 
lunged madly against the harness, believing 
that some devil retarded him, and when he 
went stumbling free, he laughed—a long- 
drawn, chilling laugh. 

Triumph was at the top of the slope, not on 
the ascent. Kidd staggered the last few 
On the ridge-top he came to a pause, 


steps. 
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staring as one who has suddenly lost all pur- 
pose. He looked out into the dim, unknown, 
vacant places, the silent, white-covered places. 
As if he could not comprehend, he stared a 
long time. He was beyond consideration. 
The harness slipped down from his shoulders. 
But the lids of his eyes no longer drooped 
wearily;-with a wide and fixed gaze he sur- 
veyed the vague expanse of snow. Slowly 
turning, he sought the same stare of that 
other one, who was equally undisturbed. 
Little white particles sailed down and 
whipped damply into their faces. 

Kidd staggered back to fumble at the rope 
bindings. He dragged aside the blankets 
and lifted the other up. A _ bitter wind 
now swept across the higher ground, whirl- 
ing snowflakes before it. The two paid no 
heed. From the ridge-top they stared out 
over the pallid waste. 

Suddenly Fordyce began his wild song 
again. He started forward. taking the lead. 
Kidd lurched after him, aimlessly, without 
protest. Unfettered, unafraid, they faded 
into the leaden mists. Behind, on the ridge- 
top, snow drifted down to weave a white 
shroud over the sled. 

And so they found the land of Nod, which 
is “on the east of Eden.” 





SURELY HE MUST NOW BE NEAR THE BORDERLAND. 
THE LAST OUNCE OF HIS FAILING 


KIDD PLUNGED FORWARD, USING 
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E was tall and erect and possessed 

something of a military swagger. 
His features were as regular as if 
a sculptor had chiseled them. His 
eyes were soft and brown, and his 
curling mustache would have 
created a panic in any girls’ board- 
ing-school in the land. What 
appealed most to the office-boy, 
however, was a certain hail-fellow 
spirit of friendliness that seemed 
toemanate from him. And there- 
fore it was that when he asked to see the 
Austro-Hungarian consul the office-boy, with 
a cheerful smile, ushered him into the inner 
room. The consul looked up from his papers 
and frowned. Consuls are not as easily im- 
pressed as office-boys. The consul even 
grunted. His visitor began to curl his mus- 
tache, glancing ever and anon at the ends to 
see that he was doing it right. 

“T am a Hungarian,” he said. ‘I need 
money—a loan. I thought, perhaps, you 
might be willing to accommodate me.” 

The consul gazed at him in amazement. 
Visitors on that same errand were rather fre- 
quent, but they rarely approached the subject 
with such calmness. ‘‘Why do you come to 
me?” he asked. ‘‘Have you no friends 
here?” 

‘““Oh, dear, yes. But I seem to have ex- 
hausted my credit with them. They will not 
lend any more.” 

‘“*Can’t you work ?” 

“Not very well. You see, I wouldn’t 
know how.” 

The consul laid down his papers and 
clasped his hands upon the desk. ‘‘What is 
your name?” 

“Marcus Erlacsy,”’ was the reply. 

“‘Erlacsy? Any relation to Erlacsy of 
Raab ?” 

‘“‘His son.” One end of the mustache was 
curling beautifully. 
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The consul’s eyes opened wide. ‘But he 
is one of the richest men in Hungary!” 

‘Very likely. But I am supposed to be 
the black sheep. You see, I am sowing my 
wild oats over here, but it costs money. And 
my father has stopped sending. It is very 
simple.” 

The frankness of it all bewildered the con- 
sul. ‘‘What is the trouble? What do you 
do with your money ?” he asked. 

“‘Gamble,” replied Erlacsy calmly. Both 
ends of his mustache were now beautifully 
curled, and he placed both hands upon the 
desk and, apparently for the first time, care- 
fully surveyed the consul. The emotions of 
the latter were somewhat too complicated to 
be accurately described within the confines of 
a short story. He took some money from his 
pocket and handed it to his visitor. 

“There,” said he. ‘‘That ought to keep 
you for a week or so. At the end of ten days 
you may come again.” 

Erlacsy counted the money and made a 
note of the amount in a gold-mounted memo- 
randum-book. Then with a ceremonious 
bow and a dignified, ‘‘I thank you,” he de- 
parted. The consul wrote a letter to Hun- 
gary. Upon the ninth day he received a 
reply by cable. Upon the tenth day Erlacsy 
presented himself at the consulate. The 
office-boy greeted him with a friendly smile. 

“The consul’s gone to the country,” he 
said. ‘‘He told me to tell you there was 
nothing doing. He says you ought to go to 
work. I guess he got a tip from the other 
side.” 

Erlacsy drew half a dollar from his pocket 
and handed it to the office- boy. ‘Beware of 
gambling!” he said. He then went to Natzi’s 
café, and with his last five cents bought a cup 
of black coffee. He began to review his 
career. The process occupied about three 
minutes. He then began to think about the 
future, but being unaccustomed to thinking he 




















soon yawned and asked the waiter to bring 
him the latest Fliegende Blaetter. A hand- 
somer, franker, or better-natured individual 
than Marcus Erlacsy would have been diffi- 
cult to find. Intellectually, however, he was 
an overgrown boy, and not the brightest boy 
in the world at that. A disturbance at an ad- 
joining table presently attracted his attention. 
A guest was accusing a waiter of having 
cheated him, and Debbo, the head waiter, 
had sent for Natzi. Natzi had a quiet way 
of settling matters. When the story was told 
to him he nodded. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘“‘the waiter is dishonest. 
This is the fourth time this has happened.” 
And turning to the waiter, whose manner now 
betrayed his guilt, he said: ‘‘ You can take off 
your apron and disappear. The cashier will 
pay you your wages.” 

He then apologized to the guest and was 
walking off when Erlacsy called him. Erlacsy 
had had an inspiration. 

‘You will need another waiter,” he said to 
Natzi. ‘‘I have decided to work. Suppos- 
ing you give me the place?” 

Natzi gazed at him for a moment. A 
stranded compatriot who had seen better days 
applying for a menial position was not a new 
experience to Natzi. One of his assistant 
cooks was a former lieutenant in the Austro- 
Hungarian army; he had had a dish-washer 
who was a count, and of all the cashiers he 
had ever employed the one who ran off with 
the biggest amount of money boasted a pedi- 
gree compared with which the Hohenzollerns’ 
is but of yesterday. 

‘Have you ever waited ?” he asked. 

Erlacsy smiled. ‘‘I have been waiting 
nearly three months,” he replied. 

Natzi smiled, too, and understood. ‘‘For 
letters from home, I suppose. What is your 
name?” 

“Willie,” said Erlacsy glibly. 

‘And your last name ?” 

‘‘Also Willie!” And he winked at Natzi. 

Natzi surveyed him critically for a moment 
and slowly nodded. ‘‘You’ll do. As long 
as my waiters are honest and polite and attend 
to their business I have no interest in their 
family affairs. Here, Devbo, this is Willie. 


Give him an apron and show him what to do.” 

And thus it came about that Natzi’s café 
acquired the best looking and most stylish 
if not the most skilful waiter in New York, 
while the son of Erlacsy of Raab for the first 
time in his life earned his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 


The wages, of course, 
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were small, and with the exception of oc- 
casional slumming parties the patrons of 
Natzi’s café were not particularly liberal with 
their tips. But as long as he had no time to 
gamble Erlacsy’s needs were few, and finding, 
after a few weeks, that money was accumu- 
lating in his pocket, he determined to keep 
his place until he had saved enough to buy a 
first-class passage home. 

It does not require the greatest intellectual 
activity in the world to be a good waiter, and 
Willie managed in a few days to acquire 
sufficient facility in his new occupation to 
pass muster. It is true that at times he was 
somewhat absent-minded, and if any patron 
happened to find fault with the service he 
received at Willie’s hands Willie had a calm 
and unconcerned way of accepting abuse that 
robbed the fault-finder of all his satisfaction. 
But on the whole he became quite popular 
not only with the regular patrons of the place, 
but with all his fellow waiters and the other 
employees of the café, including the girl be- 
hind the coffee-urn, whose bills for ribbons 
and gewgaws had increased considerably 
since the advent of Willie. There was only 
one exception, and that was Debbo, the head 
waiter. Debbo had taken a violent dislike to 
Willie from the moment he put his apron on, 
and the magnificent way in which Willie 
ignored not only Debbo’s dislike but the very 
fact of Debbo’s existence served only to in- 
flame the head waiter’s animosity. In every 
possible way he tried to humiliate the new 
waiter, and only those who have studied 
waiters in restaurants know how diabolically 
a head waiter can torment a subordinate. 
But Willie only smiled and occasionally 
yawned and did as he was told. He had 
saved nearly sixty dollars. 

One night a party of men and women who 
had been exploring the Hungarian colony 
came to the café for supper. They happened 
to enter just as Willie was walking down the 
aisle with a tray of dishes, and Willie came 
face to face with two big brown eyes that 
seemed to sparkle and glow under the most 
enormous hat he had ever beheld. Willie 
quickly deposited his tray upon the nearest 
table, and with a bow that was famous among 
the Hussars apologized for having been in her 
way even for an instant, and stepped aside to 
allow the party to pass. 

‘“*My, but he’s a handsome waiter!’ whis- 
pered one of the women in the party, but the 
lady with the brown eyes said nothing. 

‘Say, Mister Baron, don’t waste so much 
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time bowing like a dancing teacher, and don’t 
put your tray where it doesn’t belong.” 

It was Debbo’s voice recalling Willie from 
a trance. He turned and even smiled at 
Debbo. For the rest of that evening Willie 
performed his duties in a mechanical, semi- 
conscious fashion, his mind in an unwonted 
daze through which, ever and anon, as his 
eyes met hers, a flash of lightning darted. 
The lady with the brown eyes ate very little, 
and when she was not looking at Willie 
seemed greatly preoccupied. 

And so it happens and so it has happened, 
ever since Adam awoke and found himself 
looking into the eyes of Eve, down through 
all the centuries, whenever the right man and 
the right woman gazed for the first time into 
each other’s eyes. Who shail say that the 
times have changed and the manners—that 
in this busy world romance is dead and primi- 
tive emotions stifled? Foolish dream! The 
bel canto of the heart has never been lost. 
The king gazes into the beggar maid’s eyes, 
and all the rest of their lives beats responsive 
to that single glance. The chimney-sweep 
and the queen catch but a single glimpse of 
each other’s soul, and the glory of life is theirs. 
What matters caste, creed, or condition? It 
was ordained long before the first pterodactyl 
lumbered clumsily through the antedifuvian 
forest. There is but one condition imposed: 
it must be the right king and the right beggar 
maid, the right chimney-sweep and the right 
queen. I really do not know what prompted 
this outburst, but I feel much the better for 
it. That night the lady with the brown eyes 
dreamed that a king with blue eyes and a 
wonderful mustache was kneeling at her feet. 
Willie, the waiter, took ten dollars from his 
savings and gambled all night long. And lost. 

A few nights later she came again with an 
elderly couple whom Willie judged to be her 
parents. They drank somorodnyi, and liked 
it so much that the man gave Natzi an order 
to send a case of it to his house. Weston was 
the name, and the address was in a fashion- 
able section of the town. Willie also over- 
heard them calling the young lady Vera. He 
even blushed when he heard it—a blush of 
sheer pleasure. The jollowing morning 
Willie went to a florist’s shop on Broadway 
and spent nearly forty dollars on orchids. 

“Do you wish to send a card?” asked the 
florist, looking at the name and address that 
Willie had given him. Willie hesitated an 
instant and then wrote upon a card, “‘To the 
brightest star in the sky from the humblest 
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worm on earth.” He placed this in an en- 
velope and enclosed it with the flowers. You 
see, Willie was not what one would call an 
intellectual colossus, but his heart was in the 
right place. As he returned to his work he 
whistled gaily, for his spirits were blithe and 
all the world seemed rosy, even though he had 
only three dollars to his name. 

Hoffman, the dean of the Hungarian col- 
ony, came to Natzi that day. ‘I am giving 
a dinner to-night,” he said, ‘‘and I want the 
big table in the corner of the room. I want 
the best dinner you can get up, and the best 
service. A friend of mine from Hungary is 
in town, and he wants to see the colony.” 

“Ts it anybody I know?” asked Natzi. 
Hoffman whispered in his ear, and Natzi’s 
eyes opened wide in surprise. 

‘‘But not a word to a soul,” enjoined Hoff- 
man. ‘‘He doesn’t want it known that he is 
here. He is on some private business.” 

You may rest assured that Natzi did his 
best, and when the hour came for Hoffman’s 
party to arrive a dinner had been prepared 
that was fit for a king. 


“Now, Baron,” Debbo said to Willie, 
‘“‘you’ve got to help wait on some important 
people to-night, so keep your wits about you 
and pay attention to business. If anything 
goes wrong you will be discharged.” 

Willie smiled and whistled. 

““Here they come now,” said Debbo. 
Willie turned to see the arrivals, but before 
he could distinguish one from the other of the 
group of men who were entering he caught a 
glimpse through the doorway of the lady with 
the brown eyes alighting from an automobile. 
And in a moment all else was forgotten. 

She was wearing one of the orchids, and 
when Willie’s eyes met hers he saw in them 
a wide, wondering look that he could not 
fathom. Butthere wasno token of recognition. 

“She is right,” thought Willie, ghing. 
‘To her I am only a waiter.” 

Natzi, who always believed in cultivating 
a good ‘customer, bestowed his most genial 
smile upon Mr. Weston. 

‘‘How was the wine?” he asked. 

“Fine,” replied the girl’s father. “D’ye 
know, you have wonderfully good things to 
eat and drink here. My daughter says the 
food agrees with her better than that of any 
other restaurant in town.” 

Natzi beamed, and Willie, who had been 
listening, said, 

“Tf you will be so kind, sir, as to allow me 
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to select a dinner for you to-night I think you 
will enjoy it very much.” 

Natzi gazed at him in amazement, while 
Mr. Weston’s face lit up with pleasure. 

‘““By Jove!” he exclaimed, ‘‘that makes a 
hit with me. Go ahead, my boy, and do 
your best.” 

The lady with the brown eyes became very 
red. As Willie was about to turn away Deb- 
bo seized him by the arm. 

‘“‘Say, you high-toned loafer, what do you 
mean by neglecting your work? D’ye expect 
me to wait on the party for you? Where’s 
the butter? Where’s the bread ?” 

Willie smiled and raised his hand, hesi- 
tated, and then calmly scratched his ear. 
“No hurry,” he said. But at that moment 
his eyes, roaming over the party at Hoffman’s 
table, fell upon the distinguished guest, and 
the blood rushed to his face. Debbo, won- 
dering, followed his glance and then saw a 
curious thing happen. Willie walked around 
the table until he stood behind the guest of 
honor, then he threw his arm around the 
man’s neck, and patting him affectionately 
upon the cheek asked, 

‘*Will you have red wine or white wine?” 

The man looked up into Willie’s face, his 
lips parted as if he were gasping for breath 
and his eyes brimming with tenderness. For 
an instant they gazed at each other, silent, 
with every eye in the room upon them. Then 
the man’s arm stole tenderly around Willie, 
and in a husky voice, though his eyes were 
smiling, he said, ‘‘You may bring some 
champagne, I want to celebrate.” 
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The moment that Willie left the room, the 
man quickly got up and called Natzi aside. 
Then with an apology to his host he left the 
café. Natzi sought his good-looking waiter. 
He found him in the pantry packing ice 
around a bottle of wine. 

“Well, Willie,” he said, ‘I guess your 
troubles are over. Your father wants you to 
go to his hotel immediately.” 

Willie smiled and took off his apron. Just 
then Debbo entered the pantry to investigate 
the cause of the delay. 

“‘Debbo,” said Willie, ‘‘I have to leave you. 
But before I go—a souvenir of my esteem.” 

And, quick as a flash, he had overturned 
the pail of chopped ice upon Debbo’s head, 
leaving the pail itself over his ears like a 
silver crown. ‘Then he ran to the table where 
the Westons sat. 

‘““You must forgive me,” he said breath- 
lessly, ‘I am no longer a waiter. Things 
are different now. But I shall take a great 
liberty to-morrow and explain.” 

He bowed, and the lady with the brown 
eyes blushed, and her red lips were parted as 
she gazed upon him. Then Willie departed 
from the café. 

It was about four o’clock the next after- 
noon when an elderly man presented him- 
self at Mr. Weston’s office in lower Broadway. 

‘Who shall I say it is?” asked the boy at 
the gate. The man handed him a card, 
bearing the name, “‘Ignatz Erlacsy.” 

“Tell him,” he said, “‘that I have a letter 
of introduction from his friend, the Austro- 
Hungarian consul.” 


Never again where foam and spindrift fly, 
And the strong trade-wind through the rigging rides, 
Will they adventure, they that once were pride’s 
Ardent embodiment, but, foredoomed to die, 
Must rot and rust, while the slow hours drag by, 


Till ooze and mire wrap their dismembered sides. 


What poignant pathos in decrepitude! 
Rather than this were it not better far, 


Battling against some elemental mood, 
In life’s hale noonday, buoyant, vital, brave, 
To have plunged deep to an abysmal grave 


Beyond the reach of any sun or star! 















DEATH IS INEVITABLE. IT IS A LAW OF CREATION. SLOW TORTURE IS AN INVENTION OF MAN 


The Crusade Against 


V ivisection 


Editor's Note.—From out the cumbersome mass of statement and misstatement, 
assertion and denial, charge and counter-charge issuing from those who adhere to 
the practice of vivisection and from those who oppose it, one fact stands crystal 
clear before that thinking public to whose judgment the appeal has been made and 


for whose decision the fight is being waged: in humanity's name there has been 
evoked a tremendous force in opposition to vivisection, and this force is growing. 


Time was when the pro-vivisectors, or, as they are now called, the vivisec- 
tionists, treated with disdain the attempted opposition of those who combated the 
wisdom of vivisection or who sought to restrict it. The anti-vivisectionists were 
branded as hysterical sentimentalists, and, being thus branded, were answered. 
The vivisectors were content to ignore their detractors, except in the occasional 
outbursts which gave vent to an outraged and slandered science. 


That time has passed. To-day no statement issued by an anti-vivisectionist 
waits long for a reply from a defender of the practice, and no pro-vivisection argu- 
ment but earns its immediate answer from the other side. The interest is no longer 
passive. The controversy is being prosecuted hotly on both sides, with more than 
a little recrimination, and with more than a slight showing of personal bitterness, 
accompanied at times by an undeniable appearance of mendacity. Truth is, the 
debate has not yet passed the name-calling period. In the fervid stress of discussion, 
in the quick give and take of an ever newly inflamed and freshly fanned contro- 
versy, passion no less than reason has been brought into play. 

But although the question has yet to pass through that white-hot arc of argu- 
ment which will burn away all the tissues of falsity and leave standing only the 
asbestine fabric of truth, every day is establishing more clearly the fact that unre- 
stricted vivisection as an instrument of scientific investigation is being placed squarely 
on the defensive before the bar of public opinion. Its defendants are being brought 
to a realization that they will have to make out a very clear case for the rights of 
the procedure if it is to survive. 


’ 
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712 The Crusade 


This situation is inevitable. Since time 
immemorial the great mass of laymen which 
constitutes the public at large has accepted 
almost without question the dictum of science 
as to the necessities of its progressive growth. 
When the word has been passed that science 
demanded such and such a concession oppo- 
sition has raised its 
head in vain. ‘“‘ Make 
way for science and 
for light!’’ has 
cleared obstruction 
from every path. 
If there have been 


been branded as 
foes to progress, and 
have not been al- 
lowed to interfere 
with a clear title to the scientific right of 
way. Particularly has this been the case 
with the various branches of physiological 
research, and with one significant result: since 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood in 1619 the medical profession has 
maintained toward the rest of the world a 
policy of secrecy and has imposed an attitude 
of blind faith, which, from the necessities of 
the case, the world has, for the main, been 
compelled to adopt. The task of keeping the 
public in this attitude of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of medical dogma was simple 
enough at one period, but it has been becom- 
ing increasingly more difficult with the prog- 
ress of time, until, at the present day, it 
threatens to grow insupportable. The mere 
reiteration of a sci- 


ignorance. 


doubters they have | mal sanity, kindliness and regard for the honor 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
I decline altogether to explain why I am not 
a vivisectionist. It is for the vivisectionists to 
explain their conduct, not to challenge mine. I 
am on the jury, not in the dock, 
We have not yet reached a pass at which nor- 


of science can be waylaid and called to account 
by sadism, ethical imbecility, and invincible 


ainst Vivisection 


since the elements and the mechanisms of 
lifeless bodies are inert and dead. By obser- 
vation of the course of a disease which has 
been inoculated in the body of a living dog, for 
example, he hopes to learn facts which will 
enable physicians more successfully to cope 
with that disease when found in the human 
body. By operations 
upon and dismem- 
berment of living 
animals he seeks to 
gather facts which 
will enable surgeons 
more successfully to 
operate upon the cor- 
responding organs 
of men and women. 
It is not maintained 
by the vivisector 
that the animals in question do not suffer 
because of his experiments, but he claims 
that this suffering must not be considered in 
the face of the possible discovery of a scien- 
tific fact. He points with pride to serums 
and antitoxins and to what is known of germs 
and their relation to disease, and asserts that 
the medical knowledge of these things has 
been made possible only through vivisection, 
and he holds that the price paid in pain and 
suffering has not been too great. This is 
the sum of the vivisection schedule: No 
amount of pain and suffering is to be com- 
pared to the possible establishment of a single 

scientific fact. 
The anti-vivisection platform is based 
broadly upon the creed that man has no right, 
for purposes of his 





entific dogma, the 
mere assertion of a 
necessity, will not 
suffice to establish 
the right of science 
in so radical and fears. 
extreme a course as 
that which embraces 
experimentation 
upon living animals, 
be they of human or 
sub-human species, 
and which includes 
authority for the dismemberment and destruc- 
tion of their living bodies. 

The basic claim for vivisection is that it is 
necessary for the advancement of science. 
{he vivigector asserts that only through ex- 

imentation on living animals can the 
functional actions be discovered, 





PROF. WILLIAM JAMES 


The rights of the helpless, even though they 
be brutes, must be protected by those who have 
superior power. The individual vivisector must 
be held responsible to some authority which he 
The medical and scientific men who, time 
and time again, have raised their voices in oppo- 
sition to all legal projects of regulation, know as 
well as anyone else does the unspeakable pos- 
sibilities of callousness, wantonness, and mean- 
ness of human nature; and their unanimity is 
the best example I know, of the power of club 
opinion to quell independence of mind. 


own selfish gain, to 
inflict misery upon 
any dumb creature. 
It maintains that the 
very fact of our do- 
minion precludes 
our right to seek a 
benefit at so great a 
cost of pain and suf- 
fering to helpless 
brute creation, and 
that humanitarian 
principles forbid the 
practice of vivisection as abhorrent and un- 
justifiable. But while this is the funda- 
mental principle upon which rests the ob- 
jection to vivisection as a method of in- 
vestigation, the active opposition to the 
present-day practice is far more specific. 
Aside from the humanitarian or ethical 
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aspect, the anti-vivisectionists decry this 
ractice for these reasons: 

First: They hold that vivisection has not 
justified itself as a method or scientific inves- 
tigation. They defy the medical profession 
to prove that a single scientific fact of benefit 
to the human race depended upon vivisection 
for its establishment. In support of this point 
they quote the opinions of prominent medical 
men who have discredited vivisection as an 
instrument for the advancement of science, 
either because of its failure to make adequate 
returns or because they do not believe that 
physiological conditions which obtain in sub- 
human animals hold true when applied to the 
human being. 

Second: Because the practice of vivisection 
breeds callousness and indifference to suffer- 
ing in the men who follow it, and in this man- 
ner works a great moral injury not only to 
these men, but to the community at large as 
well. If this continues, say the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, it will not be long before the vivi 
sectors become insistent in their demands for 
human subjects—and this demand already 
has been voiced both directly and indirectly 
by individual investigators. 

Third: Because animal experimentation 
(as a result of this indifference) often is con- 
ducted in such a manner as not to safeguard 
the living subject from unnecessary pain; the 
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conditions surrounding vivisection operations 
often permit of needless suffering during cr 
after the operation. 

Fourth: Because, losing sight of the original 
intent of the practice, vivisection is constantly 
performed for the gratification of the oper- 
ator’s curiosity, a motive not to be confounded 
with a zeal for discovery, but an uncontrolled 
curiosity bred of the work itself and seekin 
recurrent satisfaction at the expense of the 
animal subjects. 

Fifth: Because vivisection in its present 
state is practically uncontrolled, no law now 
in force giving the right for the entry and in- 
spection of either private or public labora- 
tories where vivisection is practised. The lack 
of such a law, they claim, has permitted the 
excessive and abusive use of living animals by 
the vivisectors, who, secure behind the locked 
doors of their laboratories, have relied upon 
their freedom from accountability to any 
authority. The various anti-vivisection soci- 
eties throughout the country have declared 
this condition to constitute one of the gravest 
menaces of vivisection to-day, and to account 
for the alarming spread of the practice in recent 
years. Under the cry of the ‘‘open door” 
policy their most determined efforts, therefore, 
are being directed toward the correction of this 
condition by the establishment of some method 
of inspection and control of vivisection. 





The Madness of Vivisection . 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


ERE the whole thinking population 
of the world to know in detail what 
goes on behind the closed doors of 
institutes, clinics, and hospitals 
where vivisection is practised, I 
doubt not it would rise as an aveng- 
ing army, batter down the opposing 
obstacles, and bid the hand of sci- 
ence stay until some more humane 
method was discovered to benefit 
therace. When we contemplate the 

wonderful mechanism of this vast 

universe, and consider the exquisite care be- 
stowed upon our own planet and its mineral, 
vegetable, and animal life; when we listen to 
the reports of the analytical chemist, and 


learn how closely allied are all created things; 
when we look within ourselves and realize, as 
all must who are intelligent and just, that 
everything, animate or inanimate, is an ex- 
pression of one vast force, vivisection pre- 
sents itself anew as a monstrous crime against 
the source of all life. It is unthinkable that the 
Creator of this vast scheme of worlds should 
make it necessary to torture the creatures who 
obey his laws of health, in their methodsof life, 
in order to relieve the self-induced miseries of 
human beings who deliberately break these 
laws. The idea is preposterous and profane. 

No well-balanced man, with ordinary rea- 
soning powers, will maintain the theory of the 
sentimentalists, that all animals should be 
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THE VIVISECTOR POINTS TO SERUMS AND ANTITOXINS AND ASSERTS THAT THE MEDICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF THESE THINGS HAS BEEN MADE POSSIBLE ONLY THROUGH VIVISECTION 


allowed to die natural deaths. Had this been 


permitted during all the centuries, man would 


now be extinct, and beasts and reptiles and 
insects would dominate the earth. When 
animals are dangerous to the life, safety, or 
health of the human race they must be re- 
moved. When they are necessary for the 
sustaining of life they must be used for this 
purpose. But the killing of an animal for the 
protection, for the sustenance of man is-a 
thing quite apart from vivisection. Death is 
inevitable; itis aJaw of creation. -Slow tor- 
ture is an invention of man. It has no part 
in the Great Plan. 

The brutalizing effect of vivisection upon 
men, the atrophying 
of that part of the 
nature which is sym- 
pathetic and kind; is 
one of the phases 
which should becon- 
sidered. It has been 
proved by experi- 
ment that the brain 
of man develops ac- 
cording to the use made of the mind. Nat- 
ural tendencies can be arrested, and entirely 
opposite ones created, by the turning of the 
mental powers in that direction. It was-re- 
ported of ‘several medical-students that they 
became-faint and ill at the prospect of cruel- 
ties about to be inflicted upon a dog, and 
begged the privilege of buving the animal and 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


No one will go so far as to declare that the 
slow suffocation of cats and dogs, the cutting 
of their throats, the piercing of the ventricles of 
their hearts, are not acts of cruelty. 
sity of these experiments I dispute. 
right to gratify an idle and purposeless curiosity | 
through the practice of cruelty. 


setting him free. But the physicians refused 
the offer, and compelled the students to wit- 
ness the experiments. In all probability these 
students soon became hardened to the sight 
of suffering animals; and it would require 
more than an assertion of science to convince 
me that such a hardening process means ulti- 
mate benefit to the human race. 

The school of medicine has advanced more 
slowly, and has met any improvement on old 
methods more stubbornly, than any other 
class of men. Once the “Regular School” 
accepts a theory, they all hang to it as tena- 
ciously as the tentacles of an octopus cling to 
whatever it grasps. But this is an age of dis- 
coveries; every hour 
is pregnant with 
promise of other dis- 
coveries. Any morn- 
ing the-world may 
awaken to learn that 
some great truth 
in nature has..been 
revealed which will 
turn the attention of 
science into healthier and finer channels 
of thought than the mere mutilating Of at’ 
mals. Unquestionably vivisection, in less 
than one hundred years, will be regarded 
by :the- medical men: of that era precisely 
as the religious-men of this time regard the 
burning of witches and the tortures of the 
Spanish Inquisition. It will be considered 


The neces- 
Man has no 
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barbaric and the expression of crude, igno- 
rant minds. 

The vivisectionists declare the opposing 
movement to be one based on pure sentiment 
and hysteria. They have said that it is an 
organization composed of ignorant men and 
old maids. The re- 
cent International 
Anti-Vivisection 
Congress in London 
proved how mis- 
taken was this asser- 
tion. No greater 
congregation of bril- 
liant men and women ever came together. 
And it gave a new impetus to the movement. 
It is quite safe to say that the best minds of 
the day are awakened to the necessity of 
redrafting the laws governing vivisection, and 
that the methods employed by the anti-vivi- 
sectionists are dignified, sensible, and wise. 
Twenty thousand people were made to think 
upon this subject by the anti-vivisection ex- 
hibit at Atlantic City last July. Referring to 
this exhibit, the Journal of Zoophily says: 
“From g A. M. to 10 P. M. the visitors came; 
not all in sympathy, by any means, and 
a goodly proportion entirely ignorant 
of what was meant by the display, 
but all interested and evidently im- 
pressed with its significance when 
understood. None were more 
interested than they who were 
openly antagonistic, none more 
eager to read the plain, un- 
varnished tale of cruelties they 
were not yet ashamed to cham- 
pion and to listen on lecture 


What I think 


COUNT TOLSTOY 


about 
people admit that they have the right to take or 

endanger the life of living beings for the benefit | 
of many, there will be no limit for their cruelty. | 


evenings to the distressing facts forcibly set 
forth by a versatile speaker. Not one unto- 
ward incident occurred to mar the remem- 
brance of the effort for the workers. Unfor- 
tunately for the ‘other side,’ there looms the 
shadow of a broken pledge—an engagement 
for free and fair de- 
fae 1 bate with the so 
ciety’s lecturer, 
deliberately made 
by a volunteer rep 
resentative of their 
J cult, and quite as 
deliberately broken 
under circumstances when such action could 
only mean acknowledged inability to defend 
their position.” 

The anti-vivisection movement is a large 
and very real fact; it is a movement that has 
come to stay, and its adherents, believing 
their cause to be a righteous one, have com- 
menced aggres- sive warfare against 
the carvers and torturers of dumbcrea- 
tures. The viv- isectionists greeted 

the opposing 
party first 


vivisection is that if 


THE ANTI-VIVISECTION PLATFORM IS BASED BROADLY UPON THE CREED THAT MAN HAS NO 


RIGHT TO INFLICT MISERY UPON ANY 


DUMB CREATURE 
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with disdain, then with sneers, then with strong 
defensive arguments, and finally with alarm. 
The fight is on, and it is a fight to a finish. 
This important question will be settled and 
settled right. 

Fortunately for the new movement, hun 
dreds of physicians of note are strongly op- 
posed to vivisection. 

Dr. Robert Bell, late Z 








The Madness of Vivisection 





both scientific and humanitarian grounds, 
So thorough a medical man as Dr. Phillippe 
Mareschal, of Paris, is on record as saying: 
“As to vivisectors, let them be altogether 
separated from the medical profession, so far 
as studies and diplomas are concerned. Their 
calling is not identical with ours. Their as- 
sociating with us is 
the cause that some 


senior physician in ROBERT G. INGERSOLL of our colleagues 
The vivisectors, those who cut, torture, and have lost the moral 


Glasgow Hospital, 
and author of ‘‘ Can- 
cer, Its Cause and 


They excite the 


good peop yle . 


mutilate in the name of science, disgrace our age. 
and indignation of all 
It is impossible for the 


horror 


health, the habits of 
gentleness, of kind- 


Treatment Without ingenuity of man to say anything in defense of ness, and of com- 
Operat ion,” puts | cruelty—of heartlessness. Vivisection should be passion, which are 
ie ial hae es ail | controlled by law. No animal should be allowed essential in th a 
umse : ec | to be tortured. Those who are incapable of oe € prac 
thus: “I quite agree pitying animals are incapable of pitying men. tice of our protes- 
with Dr. Snow, late | ee pelts | ae 

surgeon of the Can- Dr. Charles Bell 


cer Hospital, London, who states that vivi- 
section has never proved, and never will 
prove, of the slightést value or service in can- 
cer research. I was much interested in a 
recent report of the proceedings of the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund. My interest, 
however, was not excited by this containing 
any information of practical value, but 
because of the line of thought and the method 
adopted by the Imperial Cancer. Research 
Fund, by which they endeavor to justify their 
existence and their expenditure of a large 
public fund at their disposal, and which 
hitherto has resulted in not the slightest bene- 
fit to anyone but those engaged in the re- 
search. Any number of mice have been 
sacrificed in the delusion that the ‘cancerous’ 
tumors which are produced in these creatures 
have a resemblance to that which attacks the 
human being, though the ‘researchers’ are 
aware of the fact that mouse cancer is recov- 
ered from in at least thirty per cent. of the 
animals attacked, 
and this by the - “-e 
spontaneous efforts | 
of nature alone. | 
This fact should be 
sufficient to demon- 
strate that the two 
diseases differ ma- 
terially in character 
and, thereforé, that the experiments are of 
no practical_value. . . Cancer is a pre- 
ventable’ disease, and curable in its early 
stages. But vivisection can never be of the 
slightest value in its cure.” 

Many of the ablest medical men in the 
world to-day are opposed to vivisection on 


a vivisector. 


FATHER IGNATIUS 

I am not able, from a scientific point of view, 
to give any opinion on the subject of vivisection, _ 
but from a Christian and humane standpoint I 
should shudder to be in the same company with 


Taylor, who died last April at Nottingham, 
England, was opposed to vivisection. A 
world-famous surgeon, his patients included 
some of the most distinguished people in the 
land; and leading physicians from all parts 
of the world came to see him perform opera- 
tions, and to receive treatment from him. 
He was a strong and outspoken anti-vivisec- 
tionist, and his antipathy to the practice was 
undiminished to the last. He thought it 
morally wrong, also useless and misleading. 
In one of his lectures he summed up his ob- 
jections in this order: ‘‘Because there is 
really no necessity for it; because it has been 
proved to be not only useless, but misleading; 
because it takes the place of other methods of 
study and observation which are infinitely 
preferable and to which no one can possibly 
object; and because it is a gross-and cruel 
abuse of the power which God has given 
us over the lower animals, and virtually a 
surrender of our chief claim to mercy for 
ourselves.” 
Dr. Charles Archi- 
- bald, of New York, 
| a physician of the 
| “Regular School” 
but now a specialist 
in light rays, has 
expressed himself as 
keenly opposed . to 


Vivisection. ‘Had Ta son, I would never per- 


mit- him to take that branch of study in the 
medical course,”:.Dr. Archibald said ‘to me. 
“Tt has never benefited me in the least degree; 
and has left most painful memories. I believe 
it a hindrance, not a help, to the progress of 
the world toward the control of disease.” 
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Says Dr. Richet, eminent in the French 
world of science and medicine: ‘I do not be- 
lieve that a single experimenter says to him- 
self when he gives curare to a rabbit, or cuts 
the spinal marrow of a dog, or poisons a frog, 
‘Here is an experiment which will relieve or 
will cure the disease of some man.’ No, in 
truth, he does not think of that! He says to 
himself, ‘I shall clear up an obscure point; I 
will seek out a new fact.’ And this scientific 
curiosity which alone animates him is ex- 
plained by the high idea he has formed of 
science. This is why we pass our days in 
fetid laboratories, surrounded by groaning 
creatures, in the midst of blood and suffering, 
bent over palpitating entrails.” 

The list of eminent physicians who are op- 
posed to vivisection could be extended indefi- 
nitely, and the list is increasing rapidly. Yet 
in spite of this fact, and in spite of such state- 
ments as have been given above, there were 
44,789 animals experimented upon by vivi- 
sectionists for cancer alone in the year 
1907. That is, this number 
of animals was known to 
have been used in experi- 
ments. Doubtless two or 
three thousand. more 


were destroyed by students and apprentices, 
unknown to the public. 

Forty prominent physicians of New York, 
who favor vivisection, declared last winter 
that the word ‘‘cruelty” was misleading, and 
should not be used in connection with vivisec- 
tion. But as Dr. Leffingwell, in his accurate 
and unprejudiced book, ‘‘The Vivisection 
Question,” has said: ‘‘That vivisection has 
included torture in this country, and still in 
cludes it, there seems no reasonable doubt. 
Ingenious, severe, and long-drawn sufferings 
inflicted upon highly organized animals can 
be found described, in some detail, in the 
archives of our leading medical schools. ‘The 
author of a standard ‘Text-Book of Human 
Physiology’ tells the particulars, as if for the 
instruction of beginners, of a very painful 

experiment upon 
the fifth nerve of 
arabbit. ‘It is 
much more satis- 
factory,’ he says, 
‘to divide the 
nerve without 
etherizing the ani- 
mal, as the evi- 
dence of pain is 


VIVISECTION IS CONSTANTLY PERFORMED FOR THE GRATIFICATION OF THE OPERATOR'S 
CURIOSITY, A MOTIVE NOT TO BE CONFOUNDED WITH A ZEAL FOR DISCOVERY 
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an important guide in this delicate operation.’ 
In withdrawing blood from the hepatic veins 
of a dog, as well as in irritating the floor of 
the fourth ventricle of a rabbit, this distin- 
guished professor in a metropolitan school 
advises against an anesthetic.” 

The ignorance of facts, or the inability to 
speak the truth regarding the cruelty of vivi- 
section, is one of the 
striking features to 
be encountered in 
discussing the matter 
with its defenders. 
Two physicians, 
young men (who 
had been practising, 
however, for several 
years), expressed 
surprise that, as they put it, “‘a woman of my 
intelligence could believe there were any ex- 
periments made upon animals without anes- 
thetics.” Yet here is a description given by 
Dr. Brechet, of the Ecéle de Medécine de 
Paris, of one of his “‘moral experiments.” 
He says: “‘I inspired a dog with the greatest 
aversion for me by plaguing and inflicting 
pain upon it as often as I saw it. When this 
feeling was carried to its height, so that the 
dog became furious whenever it saw me, J put 
out its eyes. I could then appear before it 
without its manifesting any aversion. I spoke, 
and immediately its barking and furious move- 
ments proved the passion which dominated it. 
I-then destroyed the drums of its ears and dis- 


vivisection. I 
opinion 


WU TING FANG 

You ask me for an opinion on the subject of 
believe 
is toward condemnation of recklessly 
killing animals without sufficient cause, and in 
my humble opinion it would require a very strong 
justification before I would allow an animal to 
be killed, even for physiological investigation. 


The Madness of Vivisection 


organized the internal ear as much as I could: 
When an inflammation which was excited had 
caused deafness I filled up its ears with molten 
wax. Then I went to its side, spoke, and 
caressed it, without its showing any rage.” 
This human demon repeated his experiment 
on another dog, he says, with the same result. 

Dr. Shaw, before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in Ireland, re- 
lated how he won a 
dog’s affection and 
then cut off an ear; 
the dog, he said, 
‘“‘manifested aston- 
ishment, but no re- 
sentment.’’ The 
next day he cut off a 
paw, and the next 
day another. Each day he inflicted some ter- 
rible pain, and, he remarks, ‘‘It was astonish- 
ing how much the animal endured before his 
love turned to hate.” 

Baron Weber relates seeing a German scien- 
tist cut the. unborn puppies from a living 
mother dog, and place them before her in order 
to see whether she would exhibit the same 
affection for them as for those naturally born. 

Details of these incredibly revolting experi- 
ments can be found by the thousands—re- 
lated by the physicians who made them—in 
medical reports. What wonder that sane and 
humane men and women have organized in 
a movement to restrict, if not repress, such 
hellish deeds done in the name of science? 


the trend of public 


THIS IS THE SUM OF THE VIVISECTION SCHEDULE: NO AMOUNT OF 
PAIN AND SUFFERING IS TO BE COMPARED TO THE 
ESTABLISHING OF A SINGLE SCIENTIFIC FACT 
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HAT her given name was in the old 

country has never reached me; but 

when her family had learned a 

little English, and had begun to 

affect the manners and characteris- 

tics of their more Americanized 

acquaintances, they called her 

Daisy. She was the only daughter; 

her age was less than that of two 

brothers, and she was older than 

three. The family consisted of 

these six, Mr. and Mrs. Obloski, 

the parents, Grandfather Pinnievitch, and 

Great-grandmother Brenda—a woman so 

old, so shrunken, so bearded, and so eager 

to live that her like was not to be found in 
the city. 

Upon settling in America two chief prob- 
lems seemed to confront the family: to make 
a living and to educate the five boys. The 
first problem was solved for a time by The 
Organization. Obloski was told by an inter- 
preter that he would be taken care of if he and 
his father-in-law voted as directed and as 
often as is decent under a wise and paternal 
system of government. To Obloski, who had 
about as much idea what the franchise stands 
for as The Organization had, this seemed an 
agreeable arrangement; Work was found 
for him, at a wage. He worked with im- 
mense vigor, for the wage seemed good. 
Soon, however, he perceived that older Amer- 
icans (of his own nationality) were laughing 
athim. Then he did not work so hard; but 
the wage, froth of the city treasury, came to 
him just the same. He ceased working, and 
pottered. Still he received pay. He ceased 
pottering. He joined a saloon. And he be- 
came the right-hand man of a right-hand man 
of a right-hand man who was a right-hand man 
ofavery important man who was—left handed. 

The two older boys were at school in a 


schocl; the three others were at school in the 
street. Mrs. Obloski was occupied with a 
seventh child, whose sex was not yet deter- 
mined. Grandfather Pinnievitch was learn- 
ing to smoke three cigars for five cents; and 
Great-grandmother Brenda sat in the sun, 
stroking her beard, and clinging to life. Nose 
and chin almost obstructed the direct passage 
to Mrs. Brenda’s mouth. She looked as if she 
had gone far in an attempt to smell her own 
chin, and would soon succeed. 

But for Daisy there was neither school, nor 
play in the street, nor sitting in the sun. She 
cooked, and she washed the dishes, and she did 
the mending, and she made the beds, and she 
slept in one of the beds with her three younger 
brothers. In spite of the great wage so easily 
won the Obloskis were very poor, for New 
York. All would be well when the two oldér 
boys had finished school and begun to vote. 
They were thirteen and fourtccn, but the 
school records had them as f:fteen and six- 
teen, for the interpreter had explained to 
their father that a man cannot vote until he 
is twenty-one. 

Daisy was twelve, but she had room in her 
heart for all her family, and for a doll besides. 
This was of rags; and on the way from Castle 
Garden to the tenement she had found it, 
neglected, forsaken—starving, perhaps—in a 
gutter. Initssingle garment, in its woolen hair, 
and upon its maculate body the doll carried, 
perhaps, the germs of typhoid, of pneumonia, 
of tetanus, and of consumption; but all night 
it lay in the arms of its little mother, and 
was not permitted to harm her or hers. 

The Obloskis, with the exception of Mrs. 
Brenda, were a handsome family—the grand- 
father, indeed, was an old beauty in his way, 
with streaming white hair and beard, and 
eyes that reminded you of locomotive head- 
lights seen far off down a dark tunnel; but 
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their good features were marred by an expres- 
sion of hardness, of greed, of unsatisfied de- 
sire. And Mr. Obloski’s face was beginning 
to bloat with drink. It was only natural that 
Daisy, upon whom all the work was put, 
should have been too busy to look hard or 
greedy. She had no time to brood upon life, 
or to think upon unattainable things. She 
had only time to cook, time to wash the 
dishes, to mend the clothes, to make the beds, 
and to play the mother to her little brothers 
and to her doll. And so, and naturally, as 
the skin upon her little hands thickened and 
grew rough and red, the expression in her 
great eyes became more and more luminous, 
translucent, and joyous. 

Even to a class of people whose standards 
of beauty differ, perhaps, from ours, she 
promised to be very beautiful. She was a 
brown-and-crimson beauty, with ocean-blue 
eyes and teeth dazzling w rhite, like the snow 
on mountains when the sun shines. And 
though she was only twelve, her name, under- 
lined, was in the note-book of many an ambi- 
tious young man. I knew a young man who 
was a missionary in that quarter of the city 
(indeed, it was through him that this story 
reached me), an earnest, Christian, upstand- 
ing, and, I am afraid, futile young man, who, 
for a while, thought he had fallen in love with 
her, and talked of having his aunt adopt her, 
sending her to school, ladyizing her. He had 
a very pretty little romance mapped out. She 
would develop into an ornament to any soci- 
ety, he said. Her beauty—he snapped his 
fingers—had nothing to do with his infatua- 
tion. She had a soul, a great soul. This it 
was that had so moved him. ‘You should 
see her,’’ he said, ‘‘with her kid brother, and 
the whole family shooting-match. I know; 
lots of little girls have the instinct of mother- 
ing things—but it’s more in her case, it 
amounts to genius—and she’s so clever, and 
so quick, and in spite of all the wicked ‘hard 
work they put upon her she sings a little, and 
laughs a little, and mothers them all the time 
—the selfish beasts!” 

My friend’s pipe-dreams came to nothing. 
He drifted out of missionizing, through a sud- 
den hobby for chemistry, into orchids; sick- 
ened of having them turn black just w hen they 
ought to have bloomed; ran for Congress and 
was defeated; decided that the-country was 
going to the dogs, went to live in England, and 
is now spending his time in a vigorous and, I 
am afraid, vain attempt to get himself elected 
to a first-class London club. He is quite a 
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charming man—and quite unnecessary. [I 
mention all this, being myself enough of a 
pipe-dreamer to think that, if he had not been 
frightened out of his ideas about Daisy, life 
might have dealt more handsomely with them 
both. 

As Obloski became more useful to the 
great organization that owned him he re- 
ceived proportionately larger pay; but as he 
drank proportionately more, his family re- 
mained in much its usual straits. Presently 
Obloski fell off in utility, allowing choice 
newly landed men of his nationality to miss 
the polls. Then strange things happened. 
The great man (who was left handed) spoke 
an order mingled with the awful names of 
gods. Then certain shares, underwritten by 
his right-hand man, clamored for promised 
cash. A blue pallor appeared in the cheeks 
of the right-hand man, and he spoke an order, 
so that a contract for leaving the pavement of 
a certain city street exactly as it was went 
elsewhere. The defrauded contractor swore 
very bitterly, and reduced the salary of his 
right-hand man. This one caused a raid of 
police to ascend into the disorderly house of 
his. This one in turn punished his right- 
hand man; until finally the lowest of all in the 
scale, save only Mr. Obloski, remarked to the 
latter, pressing for his wage, that money was 
“heap scarce.” And Mr. Obloski, upon 
opening his envelope, discovered that it con- 
tained but the half of that to which he had 
accustomed his appetite. Than Obloski 
there was none lower. Therefore, to pass on 
the shiver of pain that had descended to him 
from the throne, he worked upon his feelings 
with raw whiskey, then went home to his 
family and broke its workings to bits. Daisy 
should go sit in an employment-agency until 
she was employed and earning money. The 
youngest boy and the next youngest should 
sell newspapers upon the street. Mrs, Ob- 
loski should stop mourning for the baby 
which she had rolled into a better world three 
years before, and do the housework. The 
better to fit her for this, for she was lazy and 
not strong, he kicked her. in the ribs until she 
fainted, and removed thereby any possibility 
of her making good the loss for which her 
proneness to luxurious rolling had been 
directly responsible. 

So Daisy, who was now nearly sixteen, 
went to sit with other young women in a row: 
some were older than she, one or two younger; 
but no one of the others was lovely to look at 
or had a joyous face. 
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MRS. HOLT TOOK THE DOLL AND LOOKED AT IT FOR QUITE A LONG TIME. THEN, “ 
WON’T SUIT ME, GIRLIE—I CAN SEE THAT,” SHE SAID, LIKE ONE ASHAMED 
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AFTER about an hour’s waiting in an at- 
mosphere of sour garments disguised by cheap 
perfumery, employment came to Daisy in the 
stout form of a middle-aged, showily dressed 
woman, decisive in speech, and rich, appar- 
ently, who desired a waitress. 

‘‘T want something cheap and green,’ she 
explained tothe manager. ‘‘I form ’em then 
to suit myself.” Her eyes, small, quick, and 
decided, flashed along the row of candidates, 
and selected Daisy without so much as one 
glance at the next girl beyond. ‘‘There’s my 
article, Mrs. Goldsmith,” she said. 

Mrs. Goldsmith shook her head and whis- 
pered something. 

The wealthy lady frowned. ‘Seventy- 
five?” she said. ‘That’s ridiculous.” 

““My Gott!” exclaimed Mrs. Goidsmith. 
“‘Ain’t she fresh? Loog at her. Ain’t shea 
fresh, sweet liddle thing ?” 

‘“Well, she looks fresh enough,” said the 
lady, ‘‘but I don’t go on looks. But I’ll soon 
find out if what you say is true. And then 
I’ll pay you seventy-five. Meanwhile” 
as Mrs. Goldsmith began to protest— 
“there’s nothing in it—nothing in it.” 

“But I haf your bromice—to pay up.” 

The lady bowed grandly. 

““You are sugh an old customer Thus 
Mrs. Goldsmith explained her weakness in 
yielding. 

Daisy, carrying her few possessions in a 
newspaper bundle, walked lightly at the side 
of her new employer. 

‘“My name is Mrs. Holt, Daisy,” said the 
lady. ‘‘And I think we'll hit things off, if 
you always try to do just what I tell you.” 

Daisy was in high spirits. It was wonder- 
ful to have found work so easily and so soon. 
She was to receive three dollars a week. She 
could not understand her good fortune. 
Again and again Mrs. Holt’s hard eyes 
flicked over the joyous, brightly colored 
young face. Less often an expression not 
altogether hard accompanied such surveys. 
For although Mrs. Holt knew that she had 
found a pearl among swine her feelings of 
elation were not altogether free from a curious 
and most unaccustomed tinge of regret. 

‘But I must get you a better dress than 
that,” she said. ‘I want my help to look 
cared for, and smart. I don’t mean you’re 
not neat and clean looking; but maybe 
you’ve something newer and nicer in your 
bundle ?” 


’ 


” 


” 


” *“‘T have my Sunday 


> 


“Oh, yes,” said Daisy. 
dress. That is almost new. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Holt, ‘‘I’ll have a look at 
it. This is where I live.” 

She opened the front door with a latch-key; 
and to Daisy it seemed as if paradise had been 
opened—from the carved walnut rack, upon 
which entering angels might hang their hats 
and coats, to the carpet upon the stair and the 
curtains of purple plush that, slightly parted, 
disclosed glimpses of an inner and more 
sumptuous paradise upon the right—a grand 
crayon of Mrs. Holt herself, life size, upon an 
easel of bamboo; chairs and sofas with tre- 
mendously stuffed seats and backs and arms, 
a tapestry-work fire-screen—a purple poppy 
against a pink-and-yellow ground. 

“Tl take you up to your room right off,” 
said Mrs. Holt, “and you can show me your 
other dress, and I’ll tell you if it’s nice 
enough.” 

So up they went three flights. But it was 
in no garret that Daisy was to sleep. Mrs. 
Holt conducted her into a large, high-ceil- 
inged, old-fashioned room. To be sure, it 
was ill lighted, and ill ventilated—giving ona 
court; but its furniture, from the marble- 
topped wash-stand to the great double hed, 
was very grand and overpowering. Daisy 
could only gape with wonder and delight. 
To call such a room her own, to earn three 
dollars a week—with a golden promise of 
more later on if she proved a good girl—it 
was all very much too wonderful to be true. 

‘Now, Daisv, let me see your Sunday dress 
—open the bundle on the bed there.” 

Daisy, obedient and swift (but blushing, for 
she knew that her dress would look very 
humble in such surroundings), untied the 
string and opened the parcel. But it was not ° 
the Sunday dress that caught Mrs. Holt’s eye. 
She spoke in the voice of one the most of 
whose breath has suddenly been snatched 
away. 

‘‘And what,” she exclaimed, 
sake, is that?” 

“That,” said Daisy, already in an anguish 
lest it be taken from her, ‘‘is my doll.” 

Mrs. Holt took the doll in her hands, and 
turned it over and back. She looked at it, 
her head bent, for quite a long time. Then, 
all of a sudden, she made a curious sound in 
the back of her throat that sounded like a 
cross between a choke and a sob. Then she 
spoke swiftly—and like one ashamed: 

““You won’t suit me, girlie—I can see that. 
Wrap up those things again, and— No, you 
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mustn’t go back to Goldsmith’s—she’s a bad 
woman—you wouldn’t understand. Can’t 
you go back home? No? They 
need what you can earn. Here, you 
go to Hauptman’s employment agency and 
tell him I sent you. No. You’re 
too blazing innocent. I'll go with you. I’ve 
got some influence. I'll see to it that he gets 
a job for you from some one who—who’ll let 
you alone.” 
" “But,” said Daisy, gone quite white with 
disappointment, ‘‘I would have tried so hard 


to please you, Mrs. Holt. I—” 
“Vou don’t know what you’re saying, 
child,” exclaimed Mrs. Holt. ‘‘I—I don’t 


reed you. I’ve got trouble here.” She 
touched what appeared to be an ample 
bosom. ‘One half’s the real thing, and one 
half’s just padding. I’m not long for this 
world, and you’ve cost me a pretty penny, my 
dear; but it’s allright. I don’t need you!” 

So Mrs. Holt took Daisy to Hauptman’s 
agency. And he, standing in fear of Mrs. 
Holt, found employment for her as waitress 
in a Polish restaurant. Here the work was 
cruel and hard, and the management thun- 
derous and savage; but the dangers of the 
place were not machine made, and Daisy could 
sleep at home. 


II 


Daisy had not been at work in the restau- 
rant many weeks before the proprietor per- 
ceived that business was increasing. The 
four tables to which Daisy attended were 
nearly always full, and the other waitresses 
were beginning to show symptoms of jealousy 
and nerves. More dishes were smashed; 
more orders went wrong; and Daisy, a 
smooth, quick, eager worker, was frequently 
delayed and thrown out of her stride, so to 
speak, by malicious stratagems and tricks. 
But Linnevitch, the proprietor, had a clear 
mind and an excellent knowledge of human 
nature. He got rid of his cash-girl, and put 
Daisy in her place; and this in face of the 
fact that Daisy had had the scantiest practice 
with figures and was at first dismally slow i 
the making of change. But Linnevitch ee 
with her, and encouraged her. If now and 
then she made too much change he forgave 
her. He had only to look at the full tables 
to forget. For every nickel that she lost for 
him, she brought a new customer. And soon, 


too, she became at ease with money, and sure 
of her subtraction. 


Linnevitch advanced 
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her sufficient funds to buy a neat black dress; 
he insisted that she wear a white turn-over 
collar and white cuffs. The plain severity of 
this costume set off the bright coloring of her 
face and hair to wonderful advantage. In 
the dingy, ill-lighted restaurant she was like 
that serene, golden, glowing light that Rem- 
brandt alone has known how to place among 
shadows. And her temper was so sweet, and 
her disposition so childlike and gentle, that 
one by one the waitresses who hated her for 
her popularity and her quick success forgave 
her and began to like her. They discussed 
her a great deal among themselves, and won- 


dered what would become of her. Something 
good, they prophesied; for under all the 


guilelessness and simplicity she was able. And 
you had to look but once into those eyes to 
know that she was string-straight. Among 
the waitresses was no very potent or instructed 
imagination. They could not formulate the 
steps upon which Daisy should rise, nor name 
the happy height to which she should ascend. 
They knew that she was exceptional; no 
common pottery like themselves, but of that 
fine clay of which even porcelain is made. It 
was common talk among them that Linne- 
vitch was in love with her; and, recalling 
what had been the event in the case of the 
Barnhelm girl, and of Lotta Gorski, they 
knew that Linnevitch sometimes put pleasure 
ahead of business. Yet it was their common 
belief that the more he pined after Daisy the 
less she had to fear from him. 

A new look had come into the man’s pro- 
truding eyes. Either prosperity or Daisy, or 
both, had changed him for the better. The 
place no longer echoed with thunderous as 
saults upon slight faults. The words, “If 
you will, please, Helena’’; ‘‘ Well, well, pick 
it up,” fell now from his lips, or the even 
more reassuring and courteous, ‘‘ Never mind; 
I say, never mind.” 

Meanwhile, if her position and work in the 
restaurant were pleasant enough, Daisy’s 
evenings and nights at home were hard to 
bear. Her mother, sick, bitter, and made to 
work against her will, had no tolerant words 
for her. Grandfather Pinnievitch, deprived 
of even pipe-tobacco by his bibulous son-in 
law, whined and complained by the hour. 
Old Mrs. Brenda declared that she was being 
starved to death, and she reviled whoever 
came near her. The oldest boy had left 
school in disgrace, together with a classmate 
of the opposite sex, whom he abandoned 
shortly at a profit. The family had turned 
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him off at first; had then seen that he had in 
spite of this an air of prosperity; invited him 
to live at home once more, and were told that 
he was done with them. His first venture in 
the Lusiness of pandering had been a success; 
a company, always on the lookout for bright 
young men, offered him good pay, work in- 
tricate but interesting, and that protection 
without which crime would not be profitable. 

Yes, in the secure shadow of The Organ- 
ization’s secret dark wings, there was room 
even for this obscure young Pole, fatherless, 
now, and motherless. For The Organiza- 
tion stands at the gates of the young Republic 
to welcome in the unfortunate of all nations, 
to find work for them, and security. Let 
your bent be what it will, if only you will 
serve the master, young immigrant, you may 
safely follow that bent to the uttermost dregs 
in which it ends. Whatever you wish to be, 
that you may become, provided only that your 
ambition is sordid, criminal, and unchaste. 

Mr. Obloski was now an_ incorrigible 
drunkard. He could no longer be relied on 
to cast even his own vote once, should the 
occasion for voting arise. So the great Organ- 
ization spat Obloski aside. He threatened 
certain reprisals and tale-bearings. He was 
promptly arrested for a theft which not only 
he had not committed, but which had never 
been committed at all. The Organization 

spared itself the expense of actually putting 
him in jail; but he had felt the power of the 
claws. He would threaten no more. 

To support the family on Daisy’s earnings 
and the younger boys’ newspaper sellings, and 
at the same time to keep drunk from morning 
to night, taxed his talents to the utmost. 
There were times when he had +o give blows 
instead of bread. But he did his best, and 
was as patient and long-suffering as possible 
with those who sapped his income and kept 
him down. 

One night, in a peculiarly speculative 
mood, he addressed his business instincts to 
Daisy. ‘‘Fourteen dollars a month!” he 
said. ‘And there are girls without half your 
looks—right here in this city—that earn as 
much in a night. What good are you ?” 

I cannot say that Daisy was so innocent 
as not to gather his meaning. She sat and 
looked at him, a terrible pathos in her great 
eyes, and said nothing. 

“Well,” said her father, 
you?” 

‘No good,” said Daisy gently. 

That night she hugged her old doll to her 


‘‘what good are 
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breast and wept bitterly, but very quietly, so 
as not to waken her brother. The next morn- 
ing, very early, she made a parcel of her be- 
longings, and carried it with her to the res- 
taurant. The glass door with its dingy gilt 
lettering was being unlocked for the day by 
Mr. Linnevitch. He was surprised to see her 
a full half-hour before opening-time. 

‘““Mr. Linnevitch,” said Daisy, ‘things are 
so that I can’t stay at home any more. I will 
send them the money, but I have to find an- 
other place to live.” 

“We got a little room,” he said, “you can 
have if Mrs. Linnevitch says so. I was going 
to give you more pay. - We give you that 
room instead—eh ?” 

Mrs. Linnevitch gave her consent. She 
was a dreary, weary woman of American 
birth. When she was alone with her husband 
she never upbraided him for his infidelities, 
or referred to them. But later, on this par 
ticular day, having a chance to speak, she 
said, 

‘“‘T hope you ain’t going to bother this one, 
Linne?” 

He patted his wife’s bony back, and shook 
his head. ‘‘The better as I know that girl, 
Minnie,” he said, ‘‘the sorrier I am for what I 
used to be doing sometimes. You and her is 
going to have a square deal.” 

“T bin up to put her room straight,” 
Mrs. Linnevitch. ‘‘She’s got a doll.” 

She delivered this for what it was worth, in 
an uninterested, emotionless voice. 

“T tell you what she ought to have got,” 
said her husband. ‘‘She ought to have got now 
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a good husband, and some live dolls—eh ? 


said 


IV 


NeW customers were not uncommon in the 
restaurant, but the young man who dropped 
in for noon dinner upon the following Friday 
was of a plumage gayer than any to which 
the waitresses and habitués of the place were 
accustomed. To Daisy, sitting at her high 
cashier’s desk like a young queen enthroned, 
he seemed to have something of the nature of 
a prince from a far country. ‘She watched him 
eat. She saw in his cuffs the glint of gold; 
she noted with what elegance he held his little 
fingers aloof from his hands. She noted the 
polish and cleanliness of his nails, the short- 
a of his recent hair-cut, the great breadth of 

is shoulders (they were his coat’s shoulders, 
on she did not know this), the narrowness of 
his waist, the interesting pallor of his face. 











Not until the restaurant was well filled did 
anyone have the audacity to sit at the 
stranger’s table. His elegance and refine 
ment were as a barrier between him and all 
that was rude and coarse. If he glanced 
about the place, taking notes in his turn of 
this and that, it was covertly and quietly and 
without offense. His eyes passed across 
Daisy’s without resting or any show of inter 
est. Once or twice he spoke quietly to the 
girl who waited on him, his eyebrows slightly 
raised, as if he were finding fault but without 
anger. For the first time in her life Daisy had 
a sensation of jealousy; but in the pale nostal- 
gic form, rather than the yellow corrosive. 

Though the interesting stranger had been 
one of the earliest arrivals, he ate slowly, 
busied himself with important-looking papers 
out of his coat pockets, and was the last to go. 
He paid his bill, and if he looked at Daisy 
while she made change it was in an absent- 
minded, uninterested way. 

She had an access of boldness. 
you liked your dinner,” she said. 


“TI hope 


“12” The young "man came out of the 
clouds. ‘‘Oh, yes. Very nice.” He thanked 


her as courteously for his change as if his 
receiving any at all was purely a matter for 
her discretion to dec ide, wished her good 
afternoon, and went out. 

The waitresses were gathered about 
the one who had served the stranger. 
It seemed that he had made her a pres- 
ent of a dime. It was vaguely known 
that up-town, in more favored restau- 
rants, a system of tipping prevailed; 
but in Linnevitch’s this was the first in- 
stance in a long history. The stranger’s 
stock, as they say, went up by leaps 
and bounds. Then, onremoving the 
cloth from the table at which he 
had dined, there was discovered a 
heart-shaped locket that resem- 
bled gold. The girls were for 
opening it, and at least one ill- 
kept thumb-nail was painfully 
broken over backward in 
the attempt. Daisy joined 
the group. She was au- 
thoritative for the first time 
in her life. 

“He wouldn’t like us to 
open it,” she said. 

A dispute arose; presently 
aclamor. Linnevitch came 
in. There was a silence. 
Linnevitch examined the 
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locket. ‘‘Trible-plate,” he said judicially. 
‘Maybe there’s a name and address inside.” 
As the locket opened for his strong thumb- 
nail, Daisy gave out a little sound as of pain. 
Linnevitch stood looking into the locket, 
smiling. 

“Only hair,” he said ‘Presently, and closed 


the thing with a snap. ‘Put that in the cash- 

drawer,” he said, ‘‘until it is called for.” 
Daisy turned the key on the locket, and 

wondered what color the hair was. The 


stranger, of course, had a sweetheart, and of 
course the hair was hers. Was it brown, 
chestnut, red, blond, black? Beneath each 
of these colors in turn she imagined a face. 
Long before the first habitués had arrived 
for supper Daisy was at her place. All the 
afternoon her imagination had been so fed, 
and her curiosity thereby so aroused, that she 


























LOOKED PATHOS IN HER 


EYES, 


AT HIM, A TERRIBLE 


GREAT AND SAID NOTHING 
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was prepared, in the face of what she knew 
at heart was proper, to open the locket and 
see, at least, the color of the magic hair. But 
she still hesitated, and foralongtime. Finally, 
however, overmastered, she drew out the cash- 
drawer a little way, and managed without tak- 
ing it out to open the locket. The lock of hair 
which it contained was white as snow. 

Daisy rested, chin on hands, looking into 
space. She had almost always been happy 
in a negative way, or, better, contented. Now 
she was positiv ely happy. But she could not 
have explained why. She had closed the 
locket gently and tenderly, revering the white 
hairs and the filial piety that had enshrined 
them in gold (‘‘triple-plated gold, at that!”’). 
And when presently the stranger entered to 
recover his property, Daisy felt as if she had 
always known him, and that there was noth- 
ing to know of him but good. 

He was greatly and gravely concerned for 
his loss, but when Daisy, without speaking, 
opened the cash-drawer and handed him his 


property he gave her a brilliant smile of 
gratitude. 

“One of the girls found it under your 
table,” she said. 


‘Ts she here now?” he asked. ‘‘ But never 
mind; you’ll thank her for me, won’t you? 
And—*” A hand that seemed wonderfully 
ready for financial emergencies slipped into 
a trousers pocket, and pulled from a great roll 
of various denominations a dollar bill. ‘‘ Thank 
her and give her that,” he said. Then, and 
thus belittling the transaction, ‘‘I have to be 
in this part of the city quite often on busi- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t mind saying that 
I like to take my meals among honest people. 
You can tell the boss that I intend to patron- 
ize this place.” 

He turned to go; but the fact that she had 
been included as being one of honest people 
troubled Daisy. 

‘Excuse me,” she said. He turned back. 
“It was wrong for me to do it,” she said, 
blushing deeply, and looking him full in the 
face with her great, honest eyes. ‘‘I opened 
your locket. And looked in.” 

“Did you?” said the young man. He did 
not seem to mind in the least. “‘I do, often. 
That lock of hair,” he said, rather solemn 
now, and a little sad, perhaps, ‘‘was my 
mother’s.” 

He now allowed his eyes to rest on Daisy’s 
beautiful face for, perhaps, the first time. 

“In a city like this,” he said, ‘‘there’s 
always temptations to do wrong, but I think 
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having this” (he touched his breast pocket 
where the locket was) ‘“‘helps me to do what 
mother would have liked me to.” 

He brushed the corner of one eye with the 
back of his hand. Perhaps there was a tear 
in it. Perhaps a cinder. 


V 


It came to be known in the restaurant that 
the stranger’s name was Barstow; and very 
soon he had ceased to be a stranger. His 
business in that quarter of the city, whatever 
it may have been, was at first intermittent; 
he would take, perhaps, three meals in a week 
at Linnevitch’s; latterly he often came twice 
in one day. Always orderly and quiet, Bar- 
stow gradually, however, established pleasant 
and even joking terms with the waitresses. 
But with Daisy he never joked. He called the 
other girls by their first names, as became a 
but Daisy was always Miss 
Obloski to him. With Linnevitch alone he 
made no headway. Linnevitch maintained 
a pointedly surly and repellent attitude, as if 
he really wished to turn away a profitable 
patronage. And Barstow learned to leave 
the proprietor severely alone. 

One night, after Barstow had received his 
change, he remained for a few minutes talk- 
ing with Daisy. ‘‘What do you find to do 
with yourself evenings, Miss Obloski?” he 
asked. 

‘*T generally sit with Mr. and Mrs. Linne- 
vitch and sew,” she answered. 

‘That’s not a very exciting life for a young 
lady. Don’t you ever take in a show, or go 
to a dance?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Don’t you like to dance?” 

“T know I'd like it,” she said with enthu- 
siasm; ‘‘but I never had a chance to try.” 

“You haven’t!” exclaimed Barstow. 
‘‘What a shame! Some night, if you like, 
I’ll take you to an academy—a nice quiet one, 
mostly for beginners—where they give les- 
If you’d like, I’ll teach you myself.” 


sons. 
Delight showed in Daisy’s face. 
‘‘Good!” said Barstow. “It’s a go. How 
about to-n—” He broke off short. Linne- 


vitch, very surly and very big, was within 
hearing, although his attention appeared 
elsewhere. 

‘“‘Some time soon, then,” said Barstow in a 
lower voice, and aloud, ‘“‘ Well, good night, 
Miss Obloski.”’ 

Her eyes were upon the glass door and the 
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darkness beyond into which Barstow had dis- 
She was returned to earth by 


appeared. 
It was 


Linnevitch’s voice close to her ear. 
gentle, and understanding. 

“You like dot feller—eh ?” 

Daisy blushed very crimson, but her great 
eyes were steadfast and without guile. “‘I 
like him very much, Mr. Linnevitch.” 

“Not too much—eh ?” 

Daisy did not answer. 
the answer. 

“Liddle girl,’ said Linnevitch kindly, 
“vou don’t know noddings. What was he 
saying to you, just now?” 

‘‘He said some evening he’d take me to an 
academy and learn me dancing,” said Daisy. 
“He said dot, did he?” said Linnevitch. 

say don’t have nodding to do with them 
academies. You ask Mrs. Linnevitch to tell 
you some stories—eh ?” 

“But he didn’t mean a regular dance-hall,”’ 
said Daisy. ‘‘He said a place for beginners.” 

“For beginners!” said Linnevitch, with 
infinite sarcasm. And then with a really ten- 
der paternalism, ‘‘If I am your father, I beat 
you sometimes for a liddle fool—eh ?” 

Mrs. Linnevitch was more explicit. ‘I’ve 
knowed hundreds of girls that was taught to 
dance,” she said. ‘‘First they go to the hall, 
and then they go to hell.” 

Daisy defended her favorite character. 
“Any man,” she said, “‘that carries a lock 
of his mother’s white hair with him to help 
keep him straight is good enough for me, 
I guess.” 


She did not know 
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TO DAISY, BENT HIS BROWS UPON 
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‘‘How do you know it is not hair of some 
old man’s beard to fool you? Or some goat: 
—eh? How do you know it make him keep 
straight—eh ?” 

Linnevitch began to mimic the quiet voice 
““Good 


and elegant manner of Barstow: 
morning, Miss Obloski. I have just given one 


dollar to a poor cribble. Oh, how 
do you do to-day, Miss Obloski? My mouth 
is full of butter, but it don’t seem to melt. 

Oh, Miss Obloski, I am ready to 
faint with disgust. I have just seen a man 
drink one stein of beer. I am a temptation 
this evening—let me just look in dot locket 
and save myself.” 

Daisy was not amused. She was even 
angry with Linnevitch, but too gentle to show 
it. Presently she said good night, and went 
to bed. 

“‘ Now,” said Mrs. Linnevitch, ‘‘she’ll go 
with that young feller sure. The way you 
mocked him made her mad. I’ve got eyes in 
my head. Whatever she used to think, now 
she thinks he’s a live saint.” 

“‘T wonder, now ?” said Linnevitch. A few 
minutes’ wondering must have brought him 
into agreement with his wife, for presently he 
toiled up three flights of stairs, and knocked 
at Daisy’s door. 

“Daisy,” he said. 

“What is it, Mr. Linnevitch?” If her 
voice had not been tearful it would have been 
cold. 

The man winced. ‘Mebbe that young fel- 
ler is O.-K.,” he said. ‘‘I have come just to 
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say that. Mebbe he is. But you just let me 
look him up a liddle bit—eh: 2” 

He did not catch her answer. 

“You promise me that—eh? Mrs. Linne- 
vitch and me, we want to do what is right and 
best. We don’t want our liddle Daisy to 
make no mistakes.” 

He had no answer but the sounds that go 
with tears. He knew by this that his mock- 
ings and insinuations had been forgiven. 

‘‘Good night, liddle girl,”’ he said. “*Sleep 
tight.” His own voice broke. “I be your 
popper—eh ?” he said. 


To Destin’ s surprise and disappointment, 
when he named a time for her first lesson in 
dancing Daisy refused to go. 

‘Mrs. Linnevitch thinks I better not be 
going out nights, Mr. Barstow,” she said. 
‘‘But thank you ever so much, all the same.” 

‘‘Well,” said Barstow, ‘I’m disappointed. 
But that’s nothing, if you’re not.’ 

Daisy blushed. “But I am,” she said. 

“Then,” said he, ‘“‘never mind what they 
say. Come on!” 

Daisy shook her head. ‘‘I promised.” 

‘‘Look here, Miss Obloski, what’s wrong ? 
Let’s be honest, whatever else we are. Is it 
because they know something against me, 
hecause they ¢hink they do, or because they 
know that they don’t?” 

““Tt’s that,” said Daisy. ‘‘Mr. Linnevitch 
don’t want me to be going out with anyone 
he don’t know about.” 

Barstow was obviously relieved. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he said. ‘‘That’s all square now. 
It isn’t Mrs. Linnevitch; it’s the boss. It 
isn’t going out in general; it’s going out 
with me!” 

Then he surprised her. ‘‘ The boss is abso- 
lutely right,” he said. ‘‘I’m for him, and, 
Miss Obloski, I won’t ask you to trust me 
until I’ve proved to Linnevitch that I’m a 
proper guardian—” 

“It’s only Mr. Linnevitch,” said Daisy, 
smiling very sweetly. ‘‘It’s not me. / trust 
you.” Her eyes were like two serene stars. 

Barstow leaned closer and spoke lower. 
‘* Miss Obloski,” he said, ‘‘ Daisy—” and he 
lingered on the name- “‘there’s only one 
thing you could say that I’d rather hear.” 

Daisy wanted to ask what that was. But 


there was no natural coquetry in the girl. 
She did not dare. 

She did not see him again for three whole 
days; but she fed upon his last words to her, 
until she was ready, 


and even eager, to Say 
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that other thing which alone he would rather 
hear than that she trusted him. 

Between breakfast and dinner on the 
fourth day a tremendous great man, thick in 
the chest and stomach, wearing a frock coat 
and a glossy silk hat, entered the restaurant. 
The man’s face,a miracle of close shaving, 
had the same descending look of heaviness as 
his body. But it was a strong, commanding 
face in spite of the pouched eyes and the 
drooping flesh about the jaws and chin. 
Daisy, busy with her book-keeping, looked 
up and smiled, with her strong instinct for 
friendliness. 

The gentleman removed his hat. Most 
of his head was bald. ‘‘You’ll be Miss 
Obloski,” he said. ‘‘The top o’ the mornin’ 
to you, miss. My boy has often spoken of 
you. I call him my boy bekase he’s been like 
a son to me—like a son. Is Linnevitch in? 
Never mind, I know the way.” 

He opened, without knocking upon it, the 
door which led from the restaurant into the 
Linnevitches’ parlor. Evidently a great man. 
And how beautifully and touchingly he had 
spoken of Barstow! Daisy returned to her 
addition. Two and three are six and seven are 
twelve and four are nineteen. Then she 
frowned and iried again. 

The great man was a long time closeted 
with Linnevitch. She could hear their voices, 
now loud and angry, now subdued. But she 
could not gather what they were talking about. 

At length the two emerged from the parlor 
—Linnevitch flushed, red, sullen, and brow- 
beaten; the stranger grandly at ease, an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth. He took off his 
hat to Daisy, bent his brows upon her with 
an admiring glance, and passed out into the 
sunlight. 

‘*Who was it?” said Daisy. 

“That,” said Linnevitch, “‘is Cullinan, 
the boss—Bull Cullinan. Once he was apo- 
liceman, and now he is a millionaire.” 

There was a curious mixture of contempt, 
of fear, and of adulation in Linnevitch’s voice. 

‘“‘He is come here,” he said, “‘to tell me 
about that young feller.” 

‘‘Oh!” exclaimed Daisy. ‘‘ Mr. Barstow?” 

Linnevitch did not meet her eye. “I am 
wre, he said, ‘“‘and that young feller is 

oe ”? 

Ww hen Daisy came back from her first danc- 
ing lesson, Mr. and Mrs. Linnevitch were sit- 
ting up for her. Her gaiety and high spirits 
seemed to move the couple, especially Linne- 
vitch, deeply. He insisted that she eat some 























crackers and drink a glass of milk. Hewas 
wonderfully gentle, almost tender, in his 
manner; but whenever she looked at him he 
looked away. 


VI 


It was as if heaven had opened before 
Daisy. The blood in her veins moved to the 
rhythm of dance music; her vision was being 
fed upon color and light. And, for she was 
still a child, she 
was taken great 
wonders to be- 
hold: dogs that 
rode upon bi- 
cycles, men 
who played 
upon fifty in- 
struments, 
clowns that 
caused whole 
theaters to roar 
with laughter, 
ladies that dove 
from dizzy 
heights, bears 
that drank beer, Apollos that 
seemed to have been born turning 
wonderful somersaults. And al- 
ways at her side was her man, her 
well-beloved, to explain and to 
protect. He was careful of her, 
careful as a man is careful who 
carries a glass of water filled to 
overflowing without losing adrop. 
And if little by little he explained 
what he called “‘life” to her, it 
was with delicacy, with gravity— 
even, as it seemed, with sorrow. 

His kisses filled her at first with 
a wonderful tenderness; at last 
with desire, so that her eyes nar- 
rowed and she breathed quickly. 
At this point in their relations Barstow put 
off his pleading, cajoling manner, and began, 
little by little, to play the master. In the 
matter of dress and deportment he issued 
orders now instead of suggestions; and she 
only worshiped him the more. 

When he knew in his heart that she could 
refuse him nothing he proposed marriage. 
Or rather, he issued a.mandate. He had led 
her to a seat, after a romping dance. She « 
highly flushed with the exercise and the 
tact, a little in disarray, breathing fast, » won 
derful look of exaltation and prom’-c in her 
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face. He was white, as always, methodic and 
cool—the man who arranges, who makes light 
of difficulties, who gives orders; the man 
who has money in his pocket. 

‘“‘Kid,” he whispered, “‘when the restau- 
rant closes to-morrow night I am going to take 
you to see a friend of mine—an alderman.” 

She smiled brightly, lips parted in expec- 
tation. She knew by experience that he 
would presently tell her why. 

““You’re to quit Linnevitch for good,” he 
said. ‘‘So have 
your things 
ready.” 

Although the 
place was so 
crowded that 
whirling coup- 
les occasionally 
bumped into 
their knees or 
stumbled over 
their feet, Bar- 
stow took her 
hand with the 
naive and easy 
manner of 
those East-Sid- 
ers whom he 
affected to de- 
spise. 

“You didn’t 
guess we were 
going to be 
married so 
soon, did 
you?” he said. 

She pressed 





hishand. Her 
eyes were 
round with 
AND PRAYED Gop To LET HER Wonder. — 
—_ rt 2. —— . sane ‘CAs first.”’ 
MAKE BARSTOW HAPPY FOREVER AND EVER J st, 


he went on, 
‘“‘we’ll look about before we go to housekeep- 
ing. I’ve taken nice rooms for us—a parlor 
and bedroom suite. Then we can take our 
time looking until we find just the right 
housekeeping flat.” 
“Oh,” she said, “are you sure you want 
me?” 
teased her. He said, “‘Oh, I don’t 
know” and “IT wouldn’t wonder,” and pursed 
up his lips in scorn; but at the same time he 
regarded her out of the corners of roguish 
eyes. ‘‘Say, kid,” he said presently—and his 
gravity betokened the importance of the 
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matter—‘‘Cullinan’s dead for it. He’s going 
to be a witness, and afterward he’s going to 
blow us to supper—just us two. How’s 
that ?” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘that’s fine!” 

The next morning Daisy told Mr. and Mrs. 
Linnevitch that she was to be married assoon 
as the restaurant closed. But they had 
schooled themselves by now to expect this 
event, and said very little. Linnevitch, how- 
ever, was very quiet all day. Every now and 
then an expression little short of murderous 
came into his face, to be followed by a va- 
cant, dazed look, and this in turn by sudden 
uncontrollable starts of horror. At these 
times he might have stood for ‘‘ Judas begin- 
ning to realize what he has done.” 

Barstow, carrying Daisy’s parcel, went out 
first. He was always tactful. Daisy flung 
herself into Mrs. Linnevitch’s arms. The 
undemonstrative woman shed tears, and 
kissed her. Linnevitch could not speak. 
And when Daisy had gone at last, thecouple 
stood and looked at the floor between them. 
So I have seen a father and mother stand and 
look into the coffin of their only child. 

If the reader’s suspicions have been 
aroused, let me set them at rest. The mar- 
riage was genuine. It was performed in good 
faith by a genuine alderman. The groom 
and the great Mr. Cullinan even went so far 
as to disport genuine and generous white 
boutonniéres. Daisy cried a little; the words 
that she had to say seemed so wonderful to 
her, a new revelation, as it were, of the king- 
dom and glory of love. But when she was 
promising to cleave to Barstow in sickness 
and peril till death parted them, her heart 
beat with a great, valiant fierceness. So the 
heart of the female tiger beats in tenderness 
for her young. 

Barstow was excited and nervous, as be- 
came a groom. Even the great Mr. Cullinan 
shook a little under the paternal jocoseness 
with which he came forward to kiss the bride. 
There was a supper waiting in the parlor 
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of the rooms which Barstow had hired: cold 
meats, salad, fruit, and a bottle of cham- 
pagne. While the gentlemen divested them- 
selves of their hats and overcoats, Daisy car- 
ried her parcel into the bedroom and opened 
it on the bureau. Then she took off her hat 
and tidied her hair. She hardly recognized 
the face that looked out of the mirror. She 
had never, before that moment, realized that 
she was beautiful, that she had something to 
give to the man she loved that was worth 
giving. Her eyes fell upon her old doll, the 
companion of so many years. She laughed 
a happy little laugh. She had grown up. 
The doll was only a doll now. But she kissed 
it, because she loved it still. And she put it 
carefully away in a drawer, lest the sight of a 
childishness offend the lord and master. 

As she passed the great double bed, with 
its two snow-white pillows, her knees weak- 
ened. It was like a hint to perform a neg- 
lected duty. She knelt, and prayed God 
to let her make Barstow happy forever and 
ever. Then, beautiful and abashed, she 
joined the gentlemen. 

As she seated herself with dignity, as be- 
came a good housewife presiding at her own 
table, the two gentlemen lifted their glasses 
of champagne. There was a full glass beside 
Daisy’s plate. Her fingers closed lightly about 
the stem; but she looked to Barstow for 
orders. ‘‘Ought 1?” she said. 

“Sure,” said he, ‘‘a little champagne— 
won’t hurt you.” 

No, Daisy; only what was in the cham- 
pagne. She had her little moment of exhila- 
ration, of self-delighting ease and vivacity— 
then dizziness, then awful nausea, and awful 
fear, and oblivion. 

The great Mr. Cullinan—Bull Cullinan— 
caught her as she was falling. He regarded 
the bridegroom with eyes in which there was 
no expression whatever. 

‘Get out!” he said. 

And then he was alone with her, and safe, 
in the dark shadow of the wings. 
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Editor’s Note.—There could be no stronger brief for the stability and fairness of the Mexican 
government than the fact that more than a billion dollars of American money are in Mexico— 
invested in enterprises that must inevitably feel instantly any departure of that nation from the 


accepted customs of modern civilized countries. 


Were there injustice in Mexico, were there 


slavery, were there subversion of law—were there any of the many things that alone justify the 
indictment “barbarous "—the counting-houses of the world would know it, and Mexico's resources 
would be lying undeveloped. Instead of that, as the following article shows, it is largely foreign 
capital, and especially American capital, that is being used in the upbuilding of Mexico's industries. 


EXICO is being invaded. One billion 
two hundred and fifty million Ameri- 
can dollars have crossed the line and 

made themselves at home, growing other 
dollars as the loot of conquest for the men 
who sent them. There is nothing in the world 
so timid as a dollar, except two dollars; 
nothing that so fears change of legislation, 
change of administration, change of policy. 
A dollar, if it hears rumors of a change, 
Is apt to shiver and shrink; but the men 





who have armed themselves with these 
thousand million friendly invaders are serene 
and are eagerly bringing more into the coun- 
try. And the men of power here are equally 
as serene, equally as eager to have more 
militant money invested, and confident of 
continued amity between the two nations. 
As a study is made of this constant inflow 
of the dominant force of money, as the fact is 
noted of the Amcrican eagle—in the shape 
of double eagles—fixing itself on all coigns 
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of financial vantage, the question, ‘‘ What 
next?” arouses curious speculation. The 
question forces itself upon one, for in a jour- 
ney from El Paso to Mexico City one sees 
more Americans than Mexicans in the class 
of men active in projects for the development 
of Mexico. In fact, almost all the present 
and contemplated undertakings are noted as 
being done by Americans, with American 
money. This situation is emphasized in the 
capital, where American banks are more fre- 
quent than Mexican. There also you talk 
over American telephones, you ride in Ameri- 
can automobiles, you get your meat from an 
American slaughter-house, you buy your 
shoes from an American factory and your 
steel from American structural works, you 
read an American paper in the morning and 
another in the evening, you get your meals at 
a tremendously handsome and large Ameri- 
can club, you ride in an American trolley-car, 
—if you wish to be economical—the city is 
lighted by an American electric company, 
and American capital is doing the work on a 
new water system. Elsewhere you travel in 
American railway coaches on American-built 
railways, paying for your accommodations 
money which is largely made from bullion 
taken from American-owned mines. 

No authentic figures can be had of the 
number of Americans in Mexico, but in the 
capital alone they are reliably numbered at 
twenty thousand. They are most numerous 
in the border states, but all over the Republic, 
even down in the miasmic tropics where 
typhus, yellow jack, and vivisection-loving 
Indians abound, the self-reliant American is 
to be found wherever a drill is being driven or 
a gang-plow pulled. You cannot grope into 
a financial or commercial affair here without 
finding that a Yankee is cutting the ripest 
melons, but it must be said for him that he 
gives as good as he gets; in his quest for divi- 
dends he brings the Pullman car and his 
freight-rate experts. He is not here to ex- 
ploit the country, but to lay lines that will 
bring in returns as long as Mexico remains 
a nation and does any business with the out- 
side world. 

Confirmation of the worth of American in- 
vestment here is found in the fact that almost 
two-thirds of the railway mileage of Mexico 
was built by Americans and American money. 
These railways were built so rapidly, and with 
such discernment of the future, that the gov- 
ernment, some months ago, wisely inter- 
vened with a scheme of railway merger under 
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governmental control. This was done—as 
was frankly stated in an address on the sub- 
ject by Minister Limantour—to safeguard the 
country against a monopoly of transportation 
service by foreign investors, to improve trans- 
portation facilities and direct them principally 
toward the development of national resources, 
and to facilitate the financial regeneration of 
some railway companies which had become 
involved. This policy of governmental own- 
ership of railways is not intended to develop 
a monopoly. The avowed basis of such own- 
ership of the present trunk lines is the same as 
the maintenance of the Erie Canal in New 
York. These lines can be, and are, conducted 
on a basis of considerable profit to the govern- 
ment, and will always serve as a brake to the 
rates charged by privately owned lines. It 
should be understood by American capital, 
and it seems to be, that it is no part of the gov- 
ernment’s policy to hinder further railway 
building; on the contrary, all encouragement 
will be given, and is being given, to projectors 
of new railways. But—and in this is shown 
how quickly the administrative minds of 
Mexico have grasped the fundamental idea 
of the Harriman plan of railroading—no aid 
will be given, and discouragement will be 
shown, to projects for new railways which 
may be useless competitors with those already 
builded. The effort is simply to find relief 
from wasteful building, and thereby détour 
capital from rivalry into lines that will develop 
and enrich the nation. 

So the government’s merger has not discour- 
aged American railway builders. They are 
busy from the northern line, where Mr. Still- 
well is carrying through a great project, to the 
southern, where former-Ambassador Thomp- 
son is constructing the Pan-American Railway. 
Under the direction of Col. Epes Randolph, 
along the west coast, the Harriman interests 
are throwing in millions of money, extending 
their present system to a junction with a line 
from Guadalajara, and have planned to mesh 
that country with feeding lines. Robert S. 
Towne is building a line from Gutierrez, on 
the Mexican Central’s main line, to Durango, 
which will develop possibly the richest mining 
region in Mexico. Canadian millions are con- 
structing a connecting line one hundred and 
twenty-five miles long to fill in the gap be- 
tween the two ends of the Mexican North- 
eastern. In fact, all over the country, from 
a two-foot-gage lumber-road in the southeast, 
to the Colima Lumber Company’s similar 
project in the northeast, though of standard 











gage, American railway building is under way. 

A dozen or more similar undertakings 
could be outlined, if it were thought interest- 
ing to go into detail. 
Finance speaks most 
eloquently in figures, 
however, so I will pre- 
sent some from official 
sources, which will 
make graphic the 
preceding assertions. 
There are in Mexico 
approximately (and 
that term must be ap- 
plied to all these tabu- 
lar statements) fifty 
separate steam-railway 
lines, with a total mile- 
age of 14,920 miles. 
Nine thousand nine 
hundred miles 
of these roads i 





were construct- 
ed by Ameri- 
cans at an in- 
vestment of 
$297, 600 , 000. 
That mileage is 
sixty-six per 
cent. of the 
total in this 
land. British and 
other foreign capital 
constructed 2920 
miles at an invest- 
ment of $87,600,000. 
That mileage is twenty 
per cent. of the total. 
Mexican capital 
fathered 2100 miles at 
an investment of 
$63,000,000. That 
mileage is fourteen per 
cent. of the total! To- 
day the Mexican gov- 
ernment either owns 
outright or has a con- 
trolling interest in 
approximately 7400 
miles or about forty- 
nine per cent. of the 
total mileage. 

This is to be no ar- 
gument pro or con 
about governmental 
ownership of railways, 
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for those in favor of or opposed to sucha policy 
to quarrel about is this: the step was taken in 
the worst financial times Mexico has known, 
during and following 
our last exhibition of 
financial neurasthenia. 
Minister Limantour, 
and railway men gen- 
erally, expected a 
shortage during the 
initiation of the new 
control, but at the end 
of the first five months 
of the government’s 
administration, after 
paying all expenses 
and fixed charges, dur- 
ing a time of anemic 
business, the govern- 
ment’s railway treas- 
ury was enriched by 
addition to it as a sur- 
plus from the railways 
of one million five 
hundred thousand 
pesos, which 
means $750,000 
in gold. 

At present 
the railways are 
doing about all 
the business 

their equip- 

ment will 
~~  permit,and 
mas €2Cstat édivi- 
dends, and 
buoyant 
sinking- 
funds are 
awaiting the capital 
that will build more. 
For Mexico is just be- 
ginning to be de 
veloped. Timberland 
can be bought for two 
dollars an acre to-day 
that will be worth sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 
advance when it is 
made available by new 
railways. Innumera- 
ble Golcondas, isolated 
from transportation, 
simply await a chance 
to load freight-cars 
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return immense dividends and add tremen- 
dously to traffic. Haciendas that are meas- 
ured by leagues are ready to be cut up and 
sold in reasonably sized farms as soon as 
railways come to carry wheat and fruit and 
cotton to markets. Rubber—and rubber is 
now to be reckoned with gold in profit—trop- 
ical products—but it is useless to attempt to 
name all the resources, all the articles that the 
world needs, that are wasting and waiting for 
railways and American methods. 

One agreeable prospect confirmed by every 
business man of worth I talked with is 
that in two years’ time real estate in Mexico 
will make money quicker and in greater 
amounts than any other form of investment 
Mexico has been cursed by the same handicap 
that held California in leash for-many years, 
absentee landlords. During forty years the 
San Joaquin Valley in California, one of 
the richest regions in the world, was held in 
ranches that were bounded by lines of miles, 
and all it grew was grain and hay. Death, 
that most potential of all real-estate subdi- 
viders, caused one and then another rancho 
to be cut up and sold, and in recent years 
that valley has filled 
with homes, with 
small farms, and is 
now beginning to 
bourgeon with vil- 
lages and _ school- 
houses and with 
what makes school- 
houses and prosper- 
ous communities, 
children. There is 
no mistaking the 
signs in Mexico. The 
haciendado is relin- 
quishing his grasp on 
national momentum, 
and Americans who 
wish a farm of a 
hundred, two hun- 
dred, or more acres 





can buy what they Lower-cLass TYPES AMONG WHOM SOCIAL STANDING 
IS MEASURED BY THE NUMBER OF HATS 
A MAN WEARS 


want, and can make 
good profit out 
of what they buy. 

But little more than forty years ago Cali- 
fornia was in spirit Mexican. In less than 
forty years Mexico will be thoroughly Ameri- 
can. The millions of dollars we are investing 
here will aid this result, and the thousands of 
our people who are coming into this country 
will hasten it. So it is not a spasm of exu- 








berance, not a hysterical fancy, to say, and 
believe, that Mexico to-day offers unequaled 
attractions to American money, American 
energy, and American good sense. 

The American who comes here expecting 
Mexico and the Mexicans to think as he does, 
to adapt themselves and their conditions to 
his idea of things as they should be, can best 
serve himself by taking the next train home 
where he can put his money out to earn five 
or six per cent. But the American who comes 
here and employs sense and discretion, whe 
does not expect a miracle to happen, who 
does not believe that Mexico will greet him 
‘‘with vine leaves” in her hair, will make good, 
big money, will do his part in the creation of, 
the further growth of, an unrivaled empire of 
wealth and possibility, and will have the in- 
tense satisfaction of becoming rich in a land 
that is to astonish the world in the next 
decade. The man without money could not 
possibly be in a worse place than Mexico. 
The man with money could not possibly be 
in a better place. Here are the riches of the 
earth for exploitation, with every encourage- 
ment given to the man with money and en- 
ergy. And not only 
encouragement but 
protection. As ob- 
serve: 

Some years ago it 
was found desirable 
to arrange a finan- 
cial system for the 
country. Mexican 
officials decided that 
such a system was 
important enough to 
have right, so a com- 
mission was appoint- 
ed of men who were 
fitted for the work. 
These men occupied 
themselves for three 
years in study and 
observation; they 
visited the United 
States, but they did 
not stay there long, 
for our system is not 
the pride of financiers nor the envy of other na- 
tions. Europe was ransacked for information 
and study; and as a result the best of the Eng- 
lish, French, and German monetary systems 
was taken, adapted to the peculiarities and con- 
ditions of the country, and eventually a well- 
digested, smooth-working, and absolutely safe 
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system of banking was evolved and made law. 
As a result, no bank in Mexico can fail, no 
bank-note can become worthless, and no de- 
positor can possibly lose his money, no matter 
what fatality may befall the bank with which 
he has his account. 

Obviously all the details of this system can- 
not be given here, but they can readily be 
found in a copy of the ‘Mexican Year 
Book,” which is published in English, and if 
read and studied, they will make the Okla- 
homa plan of insurance of bank-deposits look 
like a shell game, as far as safety and sense 
are concerned. 

Mexico also has a codified railway law, 
which was formed by a commission which 
worked out its problem exactly as did the 
monetary commission, and as a result a sys- 
tem of control and direction of railway busi- 
ness has been on the statute-books for ten 
years without an amendment or change of 
any sort. There are no changes that shippers 
desire, and only two minor ones that railway 
men would suggest. If I were a correspond- 
ent of a Mexican journal sent to the United 
States to show what a “barbarous” country 
it is, I think I would begin my attack by writ- 


ing facts about our railway laws, including 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
its intricacies, because of an incomplete and 
ill-constructed series of laws on that subject. 

It does not matter what field of industry he 
enters here, the man of energy will find it 
profitable. In addition he will find complete 
security for life and property in the capital; 
he will find the ultimate in refinement and 
civilization as judged by the European stand- 
ard, for this is a city and country dominated 
by European traits; and he will find an hon- 
est, courteous, and capable people about him. 

Every line of activity invites. That this 
has been found out by a large number of 
moneyed Americans is evident from a glance 
at the varied enterprises dominated by our 
countrymen, who are doing what no other 
class of immigrants are doing. English trade 
and effort are things of the past. The 
French, Germans, and Spaniards who come 
here keep the shops, go into trade, and gener- 
ally confine themselves to mercantile matters. 
A few of our people follow that lead, but most 
of them do big things, with big money, for big 
profits. The best mines are owned by 
Americans, and seven times out of ten the 
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Guggenheims will prove to be the proprietors. 
All the large land-selling and colonizing pro- 
jects are American. Almost all the irrigation 
undertakings are American. The new rail- 
ways building are mostly American. A very 
large proportion of the manufacturing-plants 
are owned by Americans. American banks 
are to be found in almost every city. Ameri- 
can newspapers are to be found in almost 
every center of population. The stores ad- 
vertise American goods, where at home they 
would proclaim stocks from Paris or London. 
Even the universal machete is made in New 
Hampshire. And the best bull-fighter in 
Mexico is a Texan named Bell. 

To test the impression gained in my inter- 
view with President Diaz as to tlhe attitude of 
official Mexico toward our financial domina- 
tion of the Republic I called upon Vice- 
President Corral, the man who seems destined 
to succeed the iron-willed old dictator who 
has welded his people into a nation but has 
not succeeded in arousing more than a frac- 
tion of them to their wonderful material op- 
portunities. Judge Sepulveda again acted as 
my interpreter and put my first question, 

‘“‘What is the attitude, the policy, of your 
government toward Americans and American 
capital ?” 

Sefior Corral smiled. He himself, during 
his long official residence in the border state 
of Sonora, had been the cause of tremendous 
investments on our part in that region. ‘‘The 
answer to that is plainly told by what you see 
all about you,” he replied. ‘*‘ For thirty years 
past this government and this people have 
shown their friendliness to your people, and 
their desire to participate in the progress 
your presence and your capital would aid. 
President Diaz opened the door of Mexico to 
you, and opened it wide. When he came 
into power he found that door had been 
closed by his predecessors, Juarez and Lerdo. 
But he had the wisdom to understand the sit- 
uation and conditions, and a policy of encour- 
agement to Americans and to American cap- 
ital was at once put into effect. 

‘The position of the President cannot be 
questioned in this regard, and the results at- 
tained show its effect. You know what num- 
bers of your people are in the Republic, you 
know what sums of money they have in- 
vested, and you know the generally success- 
ful returns they have received. Neither 
Lerdo nor Juarez would permit Americans to 
build railways or to engage in any industries 
on a solid basis, but you can readily assure 
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yourself by observation in any direction that 
President Diaz has with unrestricted gener- 
osity opened every avenue of opportunity to 
Americans.” 

This was a confirmation of the present 
administration’s policy of welcoming Ameri- 
cans and American capital; but it is not with- 
out the bounds of possibility that Diaz will be 
succeeded by a Juarez or a Lerdo, who will 
fear that the trend toward Americanization will 
finally destroy the integrity of Mexico, so a 
question was put as to possible fear of the 
results of our industrial and commercial in- 
vasion of Mexico. 

“There is, of course, not the slightest ap- 
prehension felt in administration circles about 
the future attitude of the United States 
toward this Republic,” he replied. “The rea- 
son for this is based on two features: First, 
your country is just and wise; second, the 
safety guaranteed to your people and their 
property here, the opportunities that are open 
to all, the satisfactory administration of the 
laws—all these are so thoroughly established 
as to prevent any possible cause for discon- 
tent on the part of your people resident here 
and to remove any possible interest in creating 
differences between the two nations. With 
the most complete admiration of your institu- 
tions, I feel serenely certain that there will be, 
can be, no inclination, even in a petty way, to 
seek to undermine the independence of my 
country. On the contrary, we hold that this 
increase of your interests here, this blending 
of mutual interests—for such it is—will also 
tend to blend the sentiments of the two na- 
tions, and to bring them closer together, in 
many ways, but without political intricacies. 
We are convinced that the wise policy inau- 
gurated by President Diaz will insure har- 
monious relations in the future between the 
two governments. We will become closer to 
each other, in a way of family interests and 
ambitions, but it is impossible to imagine any 
differences of moment or any cause for ap- 
prehension.” 

The logic of the situation—with the United 
States sending Mexico, in 1908-9, three- 
fifths of her total importations and giving her 
a market for a like proportion of her exports 
during the same period—would seem to indi- 
cate that in time there must result something 
of a more unified condition than now exists 
between the two countries; for it is no fantasy 
of the imagination to predict that in twenty 
years we will number three million or more in 
the country, and that our billion and a quar- 
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ter of invested dollars, will 

have become several _bil- 

lions; and where our dollars 

ZF go our influence, if not our 
b flag, goes as well. Mexico 

of b. does not wish to be swal- 
cy yw» lowed up by us, nor is there 
the slightest indication that 
we are anxious to digest her. She is a country 
which no sane or honest American can wish 
may ever become a part of our own domain 
politically, but which any wise and patriotic 
American must wish to see closely bound to 
us by more harmonious and closer trade rela- 
tions and conditions, and from which we can 
reap a constant and abundant revenue with 
none of the perplexities of the problem— 
which has never been solved—of combining 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon in political 
bonds. Americans here say that any political 
union would be a calamity for both peoples, a 
view that is sustained by a study of the traits, 
genius, and traditions of the two nations. 
And yet Mexico economically and financially 
is destined to be a part of our nation as our 
nation is to be a part of it. In that event, and 
in the nature of the two peoples, we, by our 
preponderance of commercial weight, will 


benefit the more by any form of commercial 


or industrial union that may ensue. It does 
not require a long cast back into history to 
foretell what events in the nature of friendly 
competition and exchange of commercial 
potencies will bring to us. 

We are liked, we are wanted, and we are 
not feared in Mexico. There is nothing to 
indicate that we have anything to fear, either 
for those of us who live here, or for the dollars 
which are at work here. In July, next, 
President Diaz’s term will expire, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that he will be declared 
reelected with Mr. Corral as vice-president. 
If, meanwhile, President Diaz should decide to 
retire, or should be retired by the only greater 
Dictator than himself, Mr. Corral will take 
his place. There is not ten per cent. of the 
population opposed to Diaz. There is a 
larger proportion against Corral, but this will 
not be able, nor will it probably desire, to 
offer any organized or extreme form of op 
position. The educated people of Mexico 
all realize that it is due to Diaz alone that 
Mexico is not in the same absurd, opera- 
bouffe state of turmoil as the Central Ameri- 
can states. Those whom the iron hand 
crushes do not like the process, but the mass 
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of the Mexican people recognize the necessity 
for an iron hand, and will insist on its direc- 
tion for some years to come. 

It is a part of the Diaz program that Corral 
shall succeed him, and that will end the whole 
matter. 

So there is no prospect of any condition of 
affairs politically in Mexico which would in 
the slightest degree warrant or excuse an in- 
tervention on our part even if we so desired. 
It is not probable, however, that with our 
perplexities about Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines our people are lusting for further 
alliances with Latin peoples. And here, as 
has been stated, are twelve million intellectu- 
ally dwarfed members of the lower classes 
to create embarrassment. These latter are 
learning, are developing, to be sure, but 
tediously to themselves and to the nation. 
They are not awake, and even money does 
not seem to arouse them. Some years ago 
an American, Milton Thomson, contracted 
to dig a big ditch for new water-mains, 
and employed twenty-five hundred laborers. 
These were paid sixty-two and a half cents a 
day, the then regular wage stipend. Mr. 
Thomson found the work was not going 


rapidly enough, and to stimulate the men he 
had, and to secure the services of others, he 
of his own accord increased the wage to 


seventy-five cents a day. The workmen 
were intensely grateful, but at the end of the 
first week, Thomson found that he had pro- 
gressed only as far during the week as he had 
done the week before, when the lower wage 
was paid. He questioned his overseers, and 
they showed him that his workmen, finding 
they could earn as much in five days as they 
could in six before, had comfortably refrained 
from toil when their pay-check called for as 
much money under the new rate as they 
would have earned under the old. 

Thomson, determined to arouse the am- 
bition of his men, then announced a further 
increase of pay to eighty-seven and a half 
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cents a day. There was a tumult of joy. 
El Sefor Thomson was acclaimed the pro- 
tector of the poor, the liberator of labor, and 
the twenty-five hundred men hurrahed for 
him till they were so hoarse they could hardly 
ask for a glass of pulque. Thomson smilingly 
awaited the report of his superintendent for 
the following week. It came, and showed 
exactly the same progress made as during the 
first week—not an extra cubic yard had been 
dug. Again the overseers were asked for an 
explanation. Itwasthesame. Those work- 
men had found they could earn in four days 
what they had first received for six days’ pay, 
and that satisfied them. 

When the fifth day arrived they quit work, 
and only exerted themselves in spending their 
money. ‘That increase of pay meant to them 
only the chance for three holidays a week in 
place of one. And El Sefior Thomson put the 
rate of pay back to sixty-two and a half cents. 

Such conditions are not found now, at 
least not near the capital, where industrial 
alertness has become accepted, and where the 
workingman as a result has learned some- 
thing of the things and the conduct that ad- 
vantage him. Still, the most discouraging 
feature about Mexico is the serenity, the con- 
tentedness, of the working classes. They are 
all happy, all contented. So until some one 
or something teaches them that contentment 
means misery they will continue to live on a 
minimum of work and a maximum of ciga- 
rettes and guitar-twanging. 

Meanwhile to attempt to argue that Mexico 
is ‘‘barbarous” is worse than a lie; it is an 
absurdity. That Mexico is different is true, 
as Paris is different from London, as Italy is 
different from Holland. The government is 
not to be judged by our ideals, nor the people 
by our standards. If the situation were re- 
versed and our institutions and our manners 
were judged by theirs we would present a 
sorry view. And further, Mexico is too de- 
lightful to be perfect. 
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Abutliocof Me Jungle’ Cte. 


Editor's Note.— This is the first of a unique series of articles on gaining and keeping perfect 
health. Each of these articles will be written by a person of distinction, who will tell how he or 
she has been cured of some direful malady through the ministration of some one of the modern 


methods of healing. 


In future numbers of the Cosmopolitan there will be papers on Osteopathy, 


Christian Science, Hydrotherapy, Fletcherism, and the like, each contribution giving the personal 


experiences of a distinguished adherent. 


ERFECT HEALTH! Have you 
any conception of what the phrase 
means? Can you form any image 
of what would be your feeling if 
every organ in your body were 
functioning perfectly? Perhaps 
you can go back to some day in 
your youth, when you got up early 
in the morning and went fora walk, 
and thespirit of the sunrise got into 
your blood, and you walked faster, 
and took deep breaths, and laughed 

aloud for the sheer happiness of being alive in 

such a world of beauty. Now you are grown 
older—and what would you give for the secret 
of that glorious feeling? What would you 
say if you were told that you could bring it 
back and keep it, not only for mornings, but 
for afternoons and evenings, and not as some- 
thing accidental and mysterious, but as some- 
thing which you yourself had created, and of 
which you were completely master? 

This is not an introduction to a new de- 





vice in patent-medicine advertising. I have 
nothing to sell, and no process patented. It 
is simply that for ten years I have been study- 
ing the ill health of myself and of the men and 
women around me. And I have found the 
cause and the remedy. I have found not 
only good health, but perfect health; I have 
found a new state of being, a new potentiality 
of life; a sense of lightness and cleanness and 
joyfulness, such as I did not know could exist 
in the human body. “I like to meet you on 
the street,” said a friend the other day. 
‘You walk as if it was such fun!” 

I look about me in the world, and nearly 
everybody I know is sick. I could name, one 
after another, a hundred men and women 
who are doing vital work for progress and 
carrying a cruel handicap of physical suffer- 
ing. For instance, I am working for social 
justice, and I have comrades whose help is 
needed every hour, and they are ill! In one 
single week’s newspapers last spring I read 
that one was dying of kidney trouble, that 
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another was in hospital from nervous break- 
down, and that a third was ill with ptomaine 
poisoning. And in my correspondence I am 
told that another of my dearest friends has 
only a year to live; that another heroic man is 
a nervous wreck, craving for death; and that 
a third is tortured by bilious headaches. And 
there is not one of these people whom I could 
not cure if I had him alone for a couple of 
weeks; no one of them who would not in the 
end be walking down the street ‘“‘as if it was 
such fun!” 

I propose herein to tell the story of my dis- 
covery of health, and I shall not waste much 
time in apologizing for the intimate nature of 
the narrative. It is no pleasure for me to tell 
over the tale of my headaches or to discuss 
my unruly stomach. I cannot:take any case 
but my own, because there is no case about 
which I can speak with such authority. To 
be sure, I might write about it in the abstract, 
and in veiled terms. But in that case the 
story would lose most of its convincingness, 
and so of its usefulness. I might tell it with- 
out signing my name to it. But there are a 
great many people who have read my books 
and will believe what I tell them, who would 
not take the trouble to read an article without 
aname. Mr. Horace Fletcher has set us all 
an example in this matter. He has written 
several volumes about his individual diges- 
tion, with the result that literally millions of 
people have been helped. In the same way I 
propose to put my case on record. The 
reader will find that it is a typical case, for I 
made about every mistake that a man could 
make, and tried every remedy, old and new, 
that anybody had to offer me. 

I spent my boyhood in a well-to-do family, 
in which good eating was regarded as a social 
grace and the principal interest in life. We 
had a colored woman to prepare our food, and 
another to serve it, and besides this all the 
ladies of the family were skilled in baking and 
preserving, and the men with chafing-dish 
and punch-bowl. It was not considered fit- 
ting for children to drink liquor, but they had 
hot bread three times a day, and they were 
permitted to revel in fried chicken and rich 
gravies and pastries, fruit-cake, and candy 
and ice-cream. Every Sunday I would see 
my grandfather’s table with roast beef at one 
end and a couple of chickens at the other and 
a cold ham at one side; and at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas the energies of the whole estab- 
lishment would be given up to the prepara- 
tion of delicious foods. And later on, when I 
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came to New York, I considered it necessary 
to have such food; even when I was a poor 
student, living on four dollars a week, I spent 
more than three of it for eatables. 

I was an active and a fairly healthy boy; at 
twenty I remember saying that I had not had 
a day’s serious sickness in fourteen years, 
Then I wrote my first novel, working sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day for several months, 
and camping out, and living mostly out of a 
frying-pan. At the end I found that I was 
seriously troubled with dyspepsia; and it was 
worse the next year, after the second book. 
I went to see a physician, who gave me some 
red liquid, which magically relieved the con- 
sequences of doing hard brain-work after 
eating. So I went on for a year or two more, 
and then I found that the artificially digested 
food was not being eliminated from my sys- 
tem with sufficient regularity. So I went to 
another physician, who gave my malady an- 
other name, and gave me another medicine, 
and put off the time of reckoning a little while 
longer. 

I have never in my life used tea or coffee, 
alcohol or tobacco; but for seven or eight 
years I worked under heavy pressure all the 
time, and ate very irregularly, and ate un- 
wholesome food. So I began to have head- 
aches once in a while, and to notice that I was 
abnormally sensitive to colds. I considered 
these maladies natural to mortals, and I 
would always attribute them to some specific 
accident. I would say, ‘‘I’ve been knocking 
about down-town all day”; or, “‘I was out 
in the hot sun”; or, “I lay on the damp 
ground.” I found that if I sat in a draft for 
even a minute I was certain to ‘‘catch cold.” 
I found also that I had sore throat and ton- 
silitis once or twice every winter; also, now 
and then, the grippe. There were times 
when I did not sleep well; and as all this got 
worse, I would have to drop my work and 
try torest. The first time I did this a week or 
two was sufficient; but later on a month or 
two was necessary, and then several months. 

The year I wrote ‘‘The Jungle” I had my 
first summer cold. It was haying-time on a 
farm, and I thought it was a kind of hay- 
fever. I would sneeze for hours in perfect 
torment, and this lasted for a month, until I 
went away to the seashore. This happened 
again the next summer, and also another very 
painful experience—a nerve in a tooth died; 
I had to wait three days for the pain to 
‘‘localize,’”’ and then had the tooth drilled out, 
and staggered home, and was ill in bed for a 
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of wretchedness to which I had 
come. At the same time, also, I 
had a great deal of distressing ill- 
ness in my family; my wife sel- 
dom had a week without suffering, 
and my little boy had pneumonia 
one winter, and croup the next, 
and whooping-cough. in the sum- 
mer, with the inevitable colds 
scattered in between. 

After the Helicon Hall fire I 
realized that I was in a bad way, 
and for the two years following I 
gave a good part of my time to try- 
ing to find out how to regain my 
health. Iwent to Battle Creek, to 
Bermuda, and to the Adirondacks; 
and I read the books of all the 
new investigators of the subject of 
hygiene, and tried out their theo- 
ries religiously. 1 had discovered 
Horace Fletcher a couple of years 
before. Mr. Fletcher’s idea is, in 
brief, to chew your food, and chew 
it thoroughly; to extract from each 
particle of food the maximum nu- 
triment, and to eat only as much 
as your system actually needs. 
This was a very wonderful idea to 
me, and I fell upon it with the 
greatest enthusiasm. All the phy- 
sicians I had known were men who 


MR. SINCLAIR’S EXPRESSION, AS SHOWN 
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week with enervating chills and fever, 

and nausea and terrible headaches. I men- 

tion all these very unpleasant details so that 
the reader may. understand the desperate state 
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tried to cure me when I fell sick, but here 
was a man who was studying how to stay 
well. Ihave to find fault with Mr. Fletcher’s 
system, and so I must make clear at the outset 
how much I owe to it. It set me upon the 
right track—showed me the goal, even if it 
did not lead meto it. It made clear to me 
that all my various ailments were symptoms 
of one great trouble, the presence in my body 
of the poisons produced by superfluous and 
unassimilated food, and that in adjusting the 
quantity of food to the body’s exact needs 
lies the secret of perfect health. 

It was only in the working out of the theory 
that I fell down. Mr. Fletcher told me that 
nature would be my guide, and that if only I 
masticated thoroughly, instinct would select 
the foods. I found that, so far as my case 
was concerned, my ‘“‘nature” was hopelessly 
perverted. I invariably preferred unwhole- 
some foods—apple-pie, and toast soaked in 
butter, and stewed fruit with quantities of 
cream and sugar. Nor did nature kindly tell 
me when to stop, as she apparently does some 
other Fletcherites; no matter how much I 
chewed, if I ate all I wanted I ate too much. 
And when I realized this, and tried to stop it, 
I went, in my ignorance, to the other extreme, 
and lost fourteen pounds in as many days. 
Again, Mr. Fletcher taught me to remove all 
the ‘“‘unchewable” parts of the food—the 
skins of fruit, etc. The result of this is there 
is nothing to stimulate the intestines, and the 
waste remains in the body for many days. 
Mr. Fletcher says this does not matter, and he 
appears to prove that it has not mattered in 
his case. But I found that it mattered 
very seriously in my case; it was not until 
I became a Filetcherite that my _ head- 
aches became hopeless and sluggish intes- 
tines one of my chronic complaints. 

I next read the books of Metchnikoff and 
Chittenden, who showed me just how my ail- 
ments came to be. The unassimilated food 
lies in the colon, and bacteria swarm in it, and 
the poisons they produce are absorbed into the 
system. I had bacteriological examinations 
made in my own case, and I found that when 
I was feeling well the number of these toxin- 
producing germs was about six billions to the 
ounce of intestinal contents; and when, a few 
days later, I had a headache, the number was 
a hundred and twenty billions. Here was 
my trouble under the microscope, so to speak. 

These tests were made at Battle Creek, 
where I went for a long stay. I tried their 
system of water-cure, which I found a wonder- 








ful stimulant to the eliminative organs; but I 
discovered that, like all other stimulants, it 
leaves you in the end just where you were. 
My health was improved at the sanitarium, 
but a week after I left I was down with the 
grippe again. 

I gave the next year of my life to trying to 
restore my health. I spent the winter in 
Bermuda and the summer in the Adirondacks, 
both of them famous health-resorts; and dur- 
ing the entire time I lived an absolutely hygi- 
enic life. I did not work hard, and I did not 
worry, and I did not think about my health 
except when I had to. I lived in the open air 
all the time, and I gave most of the day to 
vigorous exercise—tennis, walking, boating, 
and swimming. I mention this specifically, 
so that the reader may perceive that I had 
eliminated all other factors of ill health, and 
appreciate to the full my statement that at the 
end of the year’s time my general health was 
worse than ever before. 

’ I was all right so long as I played tennis all 
day or climbed mountains. The trouble 
came when I settled down to do brain-work. 
And from this I saw perfectly clearly that I 
was overeating; there was surplus food to be 
burned up, and when it was not burned up it 
poisoned me. But how was IJ to stop when I 
was hungry? I tried giving up all the things 
I liked and of which I ate most; but that did 
no good, because I had such a complacent 
appetite—I would immediately take to lik- 
ing other things! I thought I had an ab- 
normal appetite, the result of my early 
training; but how was I ever to get rid of it? 

I must not give the impression that I was a 
conspicuously hearty eater. On the con- 
trary, I ate far less than most people eat. 
But that was no consolation to me. I had 
wrecked myself by years of overwork, and so 
I was more sensitive. The other people were 
going to pieces by slow stages, I could see; but 
I was already in pieces. 

So matters stood when I chanced to meet 
a lady whose radiant complexion and extra- 
ordinary health were a matter of remark to 
everyone. I was surprised to hear that for 
ten or fifteen years, and until quite recently, 
she had been a bed-ridden invalid. She had 
lived the lonely existence of a pioneer’s wife, 
and had raised a family under conditions of 
shocking ill health. She had suffered from 
sciatica and acute rheumatism; from a chronic 
intestinal trouble which the doctors called 
‘intermittent peritonitis”; from intense 
nervous weakness, melancholy, and chronic 
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catarrh, causing deafness. And this was the 
woman who rode horseback with me up 
Mount Hamilton, in California, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles, in one of the most terrific 
rain-storms I have ever witnessed! We had 
two untamed young horses, and only leather 
bits to control them with, and we were 

ounded and flung about for six mortal hours, 
which I shall never forget if I live to be a hun- 
dred. And this woman, when she took the 
ride, had not eaten a particle of food for four 
days previously! 

That was the clue to her escape: she had 
cured herself by a fast. She had abstained 
from food for eight days, and all her troubles 
had fallen from her. Afterward she had 
taken her eldest son, a senior at Stanford, and 
another friend of his, and fasted twelve days 
with them, and cured them of nervous dys- 
pepsia. And then she had taken a woman 
friend, the wife of a Stanford professor, and 
cured her of rheumatism by a week’s fast. I 
had heard of the fasting cure, but this was the 
first time I had met with it. I was too much 
burdened with work to try it just then, but I 
began to read up on the subject—the books of 
Dr. Dewey, Dr. Hazzard, and Dr. Carrington, 
and more especially those of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden. Coming home from California I got 
a sunstroke on the Gulf of Mexico, and spent 
a week in hospital at Key West, and that 
seemed to give the coup de grace to my long- 
suffering stomach. After another spell of 
hard work I found myself unable to digest 
corn-meal mush and milk, and so I was ready 
for a fast. 

I began. The fast has become a common- 
place to me now; but I will assume that it is 
as new and as startling to the reader as it was 
to myself at first, and will describe my sensa- 
tions at length. 

I was very hungry for the first day—the 
unwholesome, ravening sort of hunger that all 
dyspeptics know. I had a little hunger -the 
second morning, and thereafter, to my very 
great astonishment, no hunger whatever—no 
more interest in food than if I had never 
known the taste of it. Previous to the fast I 
had had a headache every day for two or 
three weeks. It lasted through the first day 
and then disappeared—never to return. I 
felt very weak the second day, and a little 
dizzy on arising. I went outdoors and lay in 
the sun all day, reading; and the same for the 
third and fourth days—intense physical lassi- 
tude, but with great clearness of mind. After 
the fifth day I felt stronger, and walked a good 
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deal, and I also began some writing. No phase 
of the experience surprised me more than the 
activity of my mind: I read and wrote more 
than I had dared to do for years before. 

During the first four days I lost fifteen 
pounds in weight—something which, I have 
since learned, was a sign of the extremely 
poor state of my tissues. Thereafter I lost 
only two pounds in eight days—an equally 
unusual phenomenon. I slept well through- 
out the fast. About the middle of each day I 
would feel weak, but a massage and a cold 
shower would refresh me. Toward the end I 
began to find that in walking about I would 
grow tired in the legs, and as I did not wish to 
lie in bed I broke the fast after the twelfth day 
with some orange-juice. 

I took the juice of a dozen oranges during 
two days, and then went on a milk diet. I 
took a glassful of warm milk every hour the 
first day, every three-quarters of an hour the 
next day, and finally every half-hour—or 
eight quarts a day. This is, of course, much 
more than can be assimilated, but the balance 
serves to flush the system out. The tissues 
are bathed in nutriment, and an extraordi- 
nary recuperation is experienced. In my 
own case I gained four and a half pounds in 
one day—the third—and gained a total of 
thirty-two pounds in twenty-four days. 

My sensations on this milk diet were almost 
as interesting as in the fast. In the first 
place, there was an extraordinary sense of 
peace and calm, as if every weary nerve in the 
body were purring like a cat under a stove. 
Next there was the keenest activity of mind— 
I read and wrote incessantly. And, finally, 
there was a perfectly ravenous desire for phys- 
ical work. In the old days I had walked long 
distances and climbed mountains, but always 
with reluctance and from a sense of compul- 
sion. Now, after the cleaning-out of the fast, 
I would go into a gymnasium and do work 
which would literally have broken my back 
before, and I did it with intense enjoyment, 
and .with* amazing results. The muscles 
fairly leaped out upon my body; I suddenly 
discovered the possibility of becoming an 
athlete. I had always been lean and dyspep- 
tic-looking, with what my friends called a 
“‘spiritual ” expression; I now becameas round 
as a butter-ball, and so brown and rosy in the 
face that I was a joke to all who saw me. 

I had not taken what is called a “complete” 
fast—that is, I had not waited until hunger 
returned. Therefore I began again. I in- 


tended only a short fast, but I found that 
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hunger ceased again, and, much to my sur- 
prise, I had none of the former weakness. I 
took a cold bath and a vigorous rub twice a 
day; I walked four miles every morning, and 
did light gymnasium work, and with nothing 
save a slight tendency to chilliness to let me 
know that I was fasting. I lost nine pounds 
in eight days, and then went for a week longer 
on oranges and figs, and made up most of the 
weight on these. 

I shall always remember with amusement 
the anxious caution with which I now began 
to taste the various foods which before had 
caused me trouble. Bananas, acid fruits, 
peanut-butter—I tried them one by one, and 
then in combination, and so realized with a 
thrill of exultation that every trace of my old 
trouble was gone. Formerly I had had to lie 
down for an hour or two after meals; now I 
could do whatever I chose. Formerly I had 
been dependent upon all kinds of laxative 
preparations; now I forgot about them. Ino 
longer had headaches. I went bareheaded in 
the rain, I sat in cold drafts of air, and was 
apparently immune to colds. And, above all, 
I had a marvelous, abounding energy, so that 
whenever I had a spare minute or two I would 
begin to stand on my head, or to “chin” my- 
self, or do some other “‘stunt,” from sheer 
exuberance of animal spirits. 

For several months after this experience 
I lived upon a diet of raw foods exclusively— 
mainly nuts and fruits. I had been led to 
regard this as the natural diet for human 
beings; and I found that so long as I was 
leading an active life, the results were most 
satisfactory. But when I came to settle down 
to a long period of hard and continuous writ- 
ing, I found that I had not sufficient bodily 
energy to digest these raw foods. I resorted 
to fasting and milk alternately—and that is 
well enough for a time, but it proves a nerv- 
ous strain in the end. Recently a friend 
called my attention to the late Dr. Salisbury’s 
book, ‘‘ The Relation of Alimentation to Dis- 
ease.” Dr. Salisbury recommends a diet of 
broiled beef and hot water as the solution of 
most of the problems of the human body; and 
it may be believed that I, who had been a rigid 
and enthusiastic vegetarian for three or four 
years, found this a startling idea. However, 
I set out to try the Salisbury system. I am 
sorry to have to say that it seems to be a good 
one; sorry, because the vegetarian way of 
life is so obviously the cleaner and more hu- 
mane and more convenient. But it seems to 


me that I am able to do more work and harder 
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work with my mind while eating beefsteaks 
than under any other régime; and while this 
continues to be the case, there will be one less 
vegetarian in the world. 

I would not take anything in all the 
world for my knowledge of the fast. It is 
nature’s safety-valve, an automatic pro- 
tection against disease. I do not venture to 
assert that I am proof against virulent dis- 
eases, such as smallpox or typhoid. I know 
one ardent physical-culturist, a physician, 
who takes typhoid germs at intervals in order 
to prove his immunity, but I should not care to 
go that far; it is enough for me to know that 
I am proof against all the common infections 
which plague us, and against all the ‘‘chronic” 
troubles. And I shall continue so just as long 
as I stand by my present resolve, which is to 
fast at the slightest hint of any symptom of 
ill-being—a cold or a headache, a feeling of 
depression, or a coated tongue, or a scratch 
on the finger which does not heal quickly. 

Those who have made a study of the fast 
explain its miracles in the following way: 
Superfluous nutriment is taken into the sys- 
tem and ferments, and the body is filled with 
a greater quantity of poisonous matter than 
the organs of elimination can handle. The 
result is the clogging of these organs and of 
the blood-vessels—such is the meaning of 
headaches and rheumatism, arteriosclerosis, 
paralysis, apoplexy, Bright’s disease, cirrho- 
sis, etc. And by impairing the blood and 
lowering the vitality this same condition pre- 
pares the system for infection—for colds, 
or pneumonia, or tuberculosis, or any of the 
fevers.: As soon as the fast begins, and the 
first hunger has been withstood, the secre- 
tions cease, and the whole assimilative sys- 
tem, which takes so much of the energies of 
the body, goes out of business. The body 
then begins a sort of house-cleaning, which 
must be helped by an enema and a bath daily, 
and, above all, by copious water-drinking. 
The tongue becomes coated, the breath and 
the perspiration offensive; and this continues 
until the diseased matter has been entirely 
cast out, when the tongue clears and hunger 
reasserts itself in unmistakable form. 

The loss of weight during the fast is generally 
about a pound a day. The fat is used first, and 
after that the muscular tissue; true starvation 
begins only when the body has been reduced to 
the skeleton and the viscera. Fasts of forty and 
fifty days are now quite common—I have met 
several who have taken them. The longest 
fast I have heard of was seventy-two days. 
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“My wife had always been frail. 


She is now a picture of radiant health, and is engage 


»d 


in accumulating muscle with enthusiasm ” 


Strange as it may seem, the fast is a 


cure for both emaciation and obesity. After 
a complete fast the body will come to its 
ideal weight. People who are very stout 
will not regain their weight; while peo- 
ple who are under weight may gain a 
pound or more a day for a month. There 
are two dangers to be feared in fasting. 
The first is that of fear. I do not say 
this as a jest. No one should begin to fast 
until he has read up on the subject and 
convinced himself that it is the thing to do; 
if possible he should have with him some 
one who has already had the experience. 
He should not have about him - terrified 
aunts and cousins who will tell him thet 
he looks like a corpse, that his pulse 
below forty, and that his heart max 


beating in the night. I took a fast of three 
days out in California; on the third day 
I walked about fifteen miles, off and on, 
and, except that I was restless, I never felt 
better. And then in the evening I came 
home and read about the Messina earth- 
quake, and how the relief ships arrived, and 
the wretched survivors crowded down to the 
water’s edge and tore each other like wild 
beasts in their rage of hunger. ‘The paper set 
forth, in horrified language, that some of 
them had been seventy-two hours without 
food. I, as I read, had also been seventy- 
two hours without food; and the difference 
was simply that they thought they were starv- 
ig. And if at some crisis during a long fast, 
when you feel nervous and weak and doubt- 
ing, some people with stronger wills than your 
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own are able to arouse in you the terrors of the 
earthquake survivors, they can cause their 
most direful anticipations to be realized. 

The other danger is in breaking the fast: 
A person breaking a long fast should regard 
himself as if he were liable to seizures of vio- 
lent insanity. I know a man who fasted fifty 
days, and then ate half a dozen figs, and 
caused intestinal abrasions, from which he 
lost a great deal of blood. I would dwell 
more upon this topic were it not for my dis- 
covery of the milk diet. When you drink 
a glass of milk every half-hour you have no 
chance to get really hungry, and so you glide, 
as if by magic, froma condition of extreme 
emaciation to one of blooming rotundity. 

The case of my, wife. may also be worth 
citing. She had always been frail, and sub- 
ject to sore throat'since girlhood. In the past 
five years she has undergone. three major 
surgical operations and had several serious 
illnesses-besides. Two years ago she had a 
severe attack of appendicitis. The physician 
made a wrong diagnosis, and kept her alive 
for about ten days with morphine. She was 
then too low to risk an operation, and was 
not expected to live. It was several months 
before she was able to walk again, and she 
has never fully recovered from the experience. 
When she began the fast she was 
suffering from serious stomach 
trouble, loss of weight, and 
neurasthenia. 

I did not think that she would 
be able to stand a fast. She 
had more trouble than 
I—some_ nervousness, 
headache, and nausea. 
But she stood it for ten 
days, when her tongue 
cleared suddenly. She 
had lost twelve pounds, 
and she then gained 
twenty-two pounds in 
seventeen days. She 
then took another fast 
of six days with me, 
and with no more trou- 
ble than I experienced 
the second time— 
walking four miles 
every morning with me. 
She is now a picture of 
radiant health, and is 
engaged in accu- 
mulating muscle with 
enthusiasm. 
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The reader may think that my enthusiasm 
over the fasting cure is due to my imaginative 
temperament; I can only say that I have 
never yet met a person who has given the fast 
a fair trial who does not describe his experi- 
ence in the same way. 

I regard the fast as nature’s own remedy for 
most of our diseases. It is the only remedy 
which is based upon an understanding of the 
fundamental nature of disease. And I be- 
lieve that when the glad tidings of its miracles 
have reached the people it will lead to the 
throwing of ninety per cent. of our present 
materia medica into the waste-basket. This 
may be unwelcome to those physicians: who 
are more concerned with their own income 
than they are with the health of their patients; 
but I personally have never met any such 
physicians; and so I most earnestly urge it 
upon medical men to investigate the extraor- 
dinary and almost incredible facts about the 
fasting cure. 

Since this article was written, the writer has 
had another interesting experience with the 
fast. He had occasion to do some work 
which kept him indoors for a couple of weeks, 
under considerable strain; and after that to 
spend the greater part of a week in the dent- 
ist’s chair, suffering a good deal of pain; and 

finally to spend two days and nights in a 

railroad train. He arrived at his destina- 

tion with every symptom of what long and 
painful experience has taught him to 
recognize as a severe attack of the grippe. 

(The last attack laid him up in a hospital 
for a week and left him so reduced 
that he could hardly stand.) On this 
occasion he fasted, and every trace of 
ill feelmg had left him in two days 
Having started, however, he con- 
tinued the fast for twelve days. 
During this time he planned 
a play, and wrote two- 
thirds of it,and he has 
reason tothink that itis 
as good work as he has 
ever done. It is worth 
noting that on the 
eighth day he was 
strong enough to 
“chin” himself _ six 
times in succession, 
though previous to the 
fasting treatment he 
had never in his life 
been able to do this 
more than once or twice. 
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HE lobby of the Hale House was 
well filled with traveling salesmen 
and other guests. A burst of gay 
music from the dining-room an- 
nounced the hour of six, and at the 
same moment an omnibus from an 
incoming train drew up at the 
door. Among the dozen arrivals 
was a short, good-natured, self- 
confident chap, who led the way to 
the desk well attended by bell- 
boys. The clerk welcomed him 
heartily as ‘‘Mr. Mills,” and promptly des- 
patched a boy to open his room. In curious 
contrast to him was the last person to reach 
the desk, a quiet, heavy-browed, younger man 
of perhaps thirty years, tall and slightly 
stooped. His face was deeply lined and pale, 
the face of one who had looked upon hard- 
ships. Obviously he was honest, determined, 
and not far from being ill. 

He glanced at the register and drew back 
in agitation. His bitterest rival was in town, 
A. B. Mills, the adroit and successful sales- 
man of the Empire Paint Company. But in 
an exact hand he wrote, ‘‘ Edward Harroway,” 
remarked quietly to the clerk, ‘‘I am repre- 
senting Starr & Bowen, wholesale paint 
manufacturers,” and asked, ‘‘How far are 
we from the Distributing Company ?” 

The clerk gestured to the right. ‘‘Next 
corner, far side, Mr. Harroway. May I in- 
quire about your Mr. Drake?” 

“Drake has been transferred to another 
territory,” Harroway said and added with 
some diffidence: ‘It is my hope to succeed 
him. I begin here to-morrow.” 

“T wish you luck with your first cus- 
tomer,” remarked the clerk. 

Harroway looked up inquiringly. ‘I hope 
to make it G. M. Ashcroft, principal buyer 
for the Distributing Company. Do you know 
anything about him?” 


An odd, say-nothing look crossed the 
clerk’s face, and Harroway bluntly changed 
the subject. ‘‘I shall be glad if you will give 
me a quiet room. Five years as a chemist in 
Starr & Bowen’s laboratory have cut into my 
health somewhat.” 

The clerk tossed a key upon the marble 
desk, and it slid into a bell-boy’s hand. ‘I 
selected an extra-quiet room,” he said, not 
unsympathetically, and added: ‘‘As to Ash- 
croft, please, for special reasons, do not quote 
me, but he’s considered the worst man in the 
business to sell to. He knows all about any- 
thing that can be bought. He’s tricky as a 
mule, surefooted, and lucky. Your competi- 
tor, Mills, just gone up-stairs, is the only 
salesman I’ve ever known to get on a personal 
basis with him.” 


The next morning, Harroway, paler than 
ever, went in dread to the building occupied 
by the Distributing Company. Passing a 
host of clerks in the busy salesroom, he 
went to the rear of the building, where 
were the offices of G. M. Ashcroft, the auto- 
cratic buyer of the company. In a spacious 
outer office were the stenographers and 
office-boys, as well as a place for callers, in- 
dicated by a red rug and a cherry settee. 
Immediately beyond was a frosted-glass par- 
tition that enclosed the private office of the 
buyer. 

It happened that, at the moment of Harro- 
way’s arrival, the office force were intent upon 
matters other than the omnipresent salesman, 
so Harroway proceeded unannounced into 
the buyer’s sanctum sanctorum. At his desk 
sat that individual, light haired, fat, narrow 
eyed, and forty years of age. His face was 
domineering and selfish, and it was evident 
at a glance that he enjoyed the power he 
wielded, the power to enrich or to ruin. 

‘“‘T am Edward Harroway,” the young man 
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HARROWAY GLANCED AT THE REGISTER AND DREW 
BACK IN AGITATION. A. B. MILLS, HIS 
BITTEREST RIVAL, WAS IN TOWN 


said, as he advanced with slightly out- 
stretched hand. 

Ashcroft paused in the act of laying a 
paper-weight upon a pile of unopened letters. 
‘What about it?” he demanded staringly. 
That the office force had let anyone pass 
annoyed him. 


“T represent the Starr & Bowen Com. 
pany,” said Harroway nervously. 

“‘Now in the Empire consolidation,” re- 
marked Ashcroft. 

“Quite the contrary!’ 
way surprisedly. 

“Well, you’ve come ata bad time. 
morning !”’ 

Thereupon Ashcroft pressed a button, and, 
when a stenographer appeared, began dic- 
tating answers to the letters on his desk. 

Harroway hardly knew whether to stay or 
to go, but after casting a dubious glance at 
the busy and unheeding Ashcroft he left the 
room. ‘‘A. B. Mills”! His rival’s signature 
on the hotel register pursued him throughout 
the long day. 

The following day, at a slightly later hour, 
he returned to the office of the Distributing 
Company’s buyer. The cherry settee and 
other available places were now crowded with 
salesmen. During three-quarters of an hour, 
Harroway watched them go in, one after an- 
other, with non-committal countenances and 
come out again, one thoughtful, another 
flushed with success, and another downcast, 
mopping his brow. At last the office-boy 
took Harroway’s card and a moment later 
advised him that he could go in. 

Mr. Ashcroft scarcely remembered him. 
“‘Worst time you could have chosen,” he 
announced. 

‘“‘Do you care to name a convenient time?” 
suggested Harroway. 

Ashcroft glanced at a calendar apprecia- 
tively. ‘‘If you are in town in about six 
months drop in. Nothing doing just now. 
At that time—” he carefully considered— 
“no, I can’t offer you any encourage- 
ment. Let’s see. What’s the style of your 
firm?” 

“The Starr & Bowen Company,” an- 
swered Harroway eagerly. 

Ashcroft pressed a button. ‘Miss Hicks, 
take this letter to Dunkirk & Company.” He 
proceeded to dictate. Harroway observed 
that it had nothing whatever to do with the 
present negotiation. ‘Yours truly,” con- 
cluded Ashcroft. ‘‘What were you saying, 
Mr.—a— ?” 

“The Starr & Bowen Company,” repeated 
Harroway. 

Ashcroft considered for a moment, then 
said coolly: ‘I don’t like to discourage you, 
but I am seriously considering the Empire 
Company for all our future business. You 
may know their Mr. A. B. Mills.” 


’ exclaimed Harro- 
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Ashcroft pushed another button and list- 
ened at the department telephone. ‘‘Char- 
ley, how much of Starr & Bowen’s is there in 
that lot? Well, now, I didn’t ask you how 
long it would last; Vl do the guessing. 
Thirteen hundred gallons mixed. Three 
thousand pounds colors in oil, Starr & Bow- 
en!” He hung up the receiver. ‘Has the 
young man gone?” 

‘Right here,” said Harroway hastily. 

Ashcroft glanced at Harroway’s card. 
“Now, Mr. Harroway, I’ll make you this 
proposition: If you can sell for me the thir- 
teen hundred gallons mixed and three thou- 
sand pounds colors in oil of Starr & Bowen 
that I have left on hand, I’ll give you thirty 
and ten off for your trouble.”’ 

Harroway stood aghast. ‘J buy Starr & 
Bowen from you!” he said in confusion. 
‘Of course there would be nothing in that.” 
- “Our problem is this,” explained Ash- 
croft. ‘In bygone days, while old man Starr 
was alive, everything was right. Then I 
asked just one question, ‘How soon can you 
get the stuff here?’ But, candidly, Mr. Har- 
roway, there’s a wide gully between those old 
fellows and the present rubber-tired gang. 
I'll say to you, frankly, that I have satisfied 
myself there have been of late cheap materials 
going into Starr & Bowen’s—dope of one 
kind or another. It’s not necessary for you 
to shake your head. Furthermore, your 
competitors have you skinned alive on price. 
Now you are a young man and ambitious, 
though inexperienced—I dare say I’m the 
first man you have ever tried to sell a bill of 
goods to—why don’t you make it your object 
to reorganize Starr & Bowen on a modern 
basis of large sales, small profits, liberal 
advertising, and only such adulterations as 
the buyers can’t nose out?” 

Harroway was badly flustered. After a 
few dreadful moments he said bluntly: “‘ You 
have referred to the matter of price. No one 
gets a better price from us than you.” 

‘Nor a better paint, I guess,” flashed Ash- 
croft. “Take this postscript to Dunkirk’s 
letter, Miss Hicks.” Miss Hicks took a pen- 
cil from her pompadour. “Neglected tostate 
that Mr. A. B. Mills of the Empire Paint 
Company is in town. I understand from him 
tnat there has been absolutely no delay in any 
of their shipments. With equal luck, then, 
you ought to receive everything as per sched- 
ule. Yours truly.” ‘Pleased to have met 
you, Mr. Harroway, but things seem to be as 
stated. You’ve declined to take the thirteen 
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MILLS WAS QUIETLY OFFERING THE LETTER-PRESS 
AT AUCTION TO THE DELIGHTED STENOG- 
RAPHERS AND OFFICE-BOYS 


hundred gallons and three thousand pounds 
of wild-cat off our hands; we’ll have to sell 
the stuff for what it will bring.” 

““Mr. Ashcroft,” thundered Harroway 
wrathfully, ‘‘I am a chemist and have been 
analyzing paints in Starr & Bowen’s lab- 
oratory for five years. I will undertake to 
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make, in your presence, a detailed analysis of 
the product of our factory and that of every 
competitor. I'll prove to your satisfaction 
that our paint is in every way better than any 
other you can name.” 

“What would be the object?” inquired 
Ashcroft bland!y. He pressed a button. A 
freckled errand-coy appeared. ‘‘Call up 
Rainer Brothers, Dennis.” 

“T’ll be here at eleven o’clock, ready for 
the tests,’ announced Harroway. 

Ashcroft reached for the telephone. ‘“‘Is 
that you, Rainer? Oh, pshaw! get off the 
line, then. What is it to you who I am? Say! 
I’m G. M. Ashcroft. Kindly tell Rainer 
when he comes in I’m surprised to meet a 
wild animal like you on his premises.” 

As Harroway passed through the outer 
office he witnessed a curious and depressing 
scene. Mills, the debonair, with his hat on 
the back of his head and his sleeves drawn up 
in imitation of a street-faker, was quietly 
offering the letter-press at auction to the de- 
lighted stenographers and office-boys. 

“This wrought-iron and diverting toy,” 
said he, pointing to the beknobbed, twenty- 
pound handle of the press, “‘is as flexible as 
whalebone!” He took hold of it, wriggled 
his elbows, smiled reassuringly, and everyone, 
especially Miss Hicks, would have sworn that 
he bent it and straightened it again. ‘‘Take 
it home to the little ones and see each and 
every member of the family circle convulsed 
with laughter at one and the same time. All 
for the miserly sum—now, boys, don’t 
crowd around this way.’ Give everybody a 
chance!” 

Ashcroft appeared at the door, frowned 
upon the performance, then called good- 
naturedly, “‘Oh, Mills, I’m ready.” 

As Mills passed lightly into the private 
office, the freckled Dennis explained to Har- 
roway: “That there guy is A. B. Mills, the 
paint specialist. Him and Ashcroft is pals, 
like. What Ashcroft kicks at, Mills ties the 
tin can to. Say! but us and Miss Hicks is hit 
wid his comical ways!” 


” 


And now anxious care began to tyrannize 
over Harroway. The time allotted in his 
schedule to the Distributing Company had 
already expired, and the train that should 
have carried him north had gone on its jour- 
ney without him. The test ke proposed to 
make would consume, considering Ashcroft’s 
engagements, at least four days. Within 
those four days Mills would probably con- 
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trive to take the order. And. if Harroway 
should at last be obliged to send back word, 
as the first news of his trip, that their lifelong, 
all-valuable customer, the Distributing Com- 
pany, had deserted them, it would deal a stag- 
gering blow to Starr & Bowen and forever 
end Harroway’s chances as their salesman. 
Doubtless he was entirely to blame for the 
situation. But in what respect, precisely? 
There must be some secret way to ingratiate 
oneself, for Mills, evidently, had done it. 
Harroway even weighed Dennis’s correct 
phrases, and seriously asked himself what 
chance Ashcroft had allowed him to ‘‘tie the 
tin can” to anything, except to himself. 

The gnawing at his breast lessened some- 
what when he succeeded in renting a com- 
plete chemical outfit, for, though the means 
were fantastical and the expenses ruinous, he 
felt at home once more in possessing the tools 
of his profession. 

“This whole analysis idea is cheap vaude- 
ville,” protested Ashcroft. 

However, opening at the right of the private 
office, there was a large, well-lighted, vacant 
room, with a table and chair at the further 
side, and this room Ashcroft finally yielded up 
as a temporary laboratory. Thither, on four 
successive days, the buyer, at such times ashe 
could be induced to leave his desk, repaired 
with his assistant, Turner, and Harroway. 
Ashcroft, though he smoked with maddening 
ease and at times withdrew to the office in 
wilful disregard of the delicate stage of the 
experiment, was a not unresponsive observer, 
and occasionally propounded shrewd ques- 
tions that delighted Harroway and drew upon 
his more remote learning. 

But the strain of those month-long days 
told. Harroway, in sheer nervous exhaustion, 
walked the streets for hours at a time, often 
far into the night, seeing nothing. He was 
not fitted for a salesman. He lacked shrewd- 
ness, tact, readiness of speech. Starr & 
Bowen knew it, but they had needed some one 
without delay. Morgan, the sales-superin- 
tendent, wired him in cipher: 


Must take Distributing Company’s order. We 
are trying to reach nearest salesman (Brandt) to 
help you. Delay costly and becoming serious. Em- 
pire booking orders elsewhere among your custom- 
ers. Close with Distributing Company and move. 


Harroway seemed to eat the words with 
every mouthful of food. He was worn and 


jaded. All day he looked forward to the 
coming of night, and then woke in a turmoil, 
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“COME IN, MILLS!” SAID ASHCROFT. ‘“ THIS IS OUR DAYLIGHT-FIREWORKS DAY” 
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startled with nightmare visitations of Mor- 
gan and Ashcroft. 

At times, like rain in feverish August, there 
would come to him thoughts of Margaret. 
There was no fairer, dearer image than his 
wife’s. Her slender fingers touched his fore- 
head soothingly. The rose-like beauty of the 
face, the silent depths of the eyes, threw their 
witchery about him. Moonlight and music 
upon some still lake of memory were not more 
beguiling. But he had to steel himself to the 
task in hand. Their home would be the price 
of his delay. Ashcroft, orders, train-time, 
reports, bills payable, these were real issues 
that must be met. 

‘“*You say you are better,” Margaret would 
write, ‘‘but I read: too well between the lines. 
Oh, Edward, ‘Success’ is such a foolish play, 
admission is so costly, and selfish men, often 
wicked ones, occupy the best places. Please 
come home where I can take care of you, and 
let us play the little game called ‘Happiness.’ 
But, if you will not, then listen tome! I know 
that you will succeed and that all will come 
out right at last.” Harroway knew well 
enough, of course, that to go home would 
mean to have no home to: go to. It is not 
strange, therefore, that success seemed abso- 
lutely necessary; that happiness was scarcely 
imaginable without it; and that his seem- 
ingly inexhaustible will-power was carrying 
on the terrific fight long after his physical 
powers had cried out for a truce. 

Upon the last morning of the experiment, 
the sixth of his days of waiting upon the Dis- 
tributing Company, Harroway was once more 
shown through the office and into the labora- 
tory, the buyer following him with Turner. 
Nothing remained to be done, except the 
weighing of the ingredients and the discussion 
of their values and the effect of impurities in 
the proportions found. Ashcroft had produced 
from the Distributing Company’s stock, for 
analysis and comparison, just two brands of 
mixed paints, one manufactured by Starr & 
Bowen, the other by the Empire | Paint 
Company. 

Without delay, Harroway prepared for the 
final steps. Ashcroft’s interest, dull at first, 
had been somewhat whetted by Harroway’s 
skilful handling of the long experiment, and 
on the last day he was a close observer and 
even drew the attention of his auburn-haired 
assistant to one or two minute points. 

“This is no dime-museum!” suddenly an- 
nounced Ashcroft fiercely. All eyes shifted 
to the door, which had opened to admit the 
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freckled face of Dennis. Usually Dennis, at 
such reminders of his business cares, with- 
drew in haste, but now he braved all dangers. 

‘“‘Here’s Mr. Mills, the paint man!” he 
announced. 

Harroway could have murdered the boy. 

““Oh, come in; Mills!” said Ashcroft. 
““Thisis our daylight-fireworks day. Mr. Mills 
—Mr. Harroway.” The men glanced at each 
other in annoyance and bowed coldly. “Mr. 
Harroway represents Starr & Bowen. He isa 
chemist and agrees to show up the Empire.” 

Mills rallied. ‘‘Pleased to hear it. I have 
done analyzing myself at times.” 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Ashcroft,’’ said 
Harroway, ‘‘I have no wish. to reflect upon 
another’s wares. The comparison with a 
specific brand is by your own choice.” 

“Then I’ll do the comparing,” flashed 
Ashcroft. 

Upon his subjects, Harroway talked flu- 
ently and well. With easy familiarity and 
persuasive power, he contrasted the two 
brands point by point. Mills resisted the 
progress of the demonstration as well as he 
could, but his objections. were so thoroughly 
and so powerfully met that Harroway thereby 
strengthened his position... As the chemist 
worked he seemed a mind.on fire, a burning 
will. His identity as a salesman was lost in 
that of the scientist. Not even Mills’s tight- 
drawn mouth and dejected bearing could re- 
mind him of the business situation, of the 
rivalry, of the huge prize at.stake. He had 
merely demonstrated a scientific truth. That 
the outcome was favorable .to his cause 
scarcely seemed to interest him, 

But suddenly some thought, perhaps of Mar- 
garet, revived his sense of the true situation. His 
face changed. He braced himself against the 
table, turned his almost feverish eyes upon 
Ashcroft, and waited for the buyer to speak. 

Ashcroft had tilted his chair and had 
clasped his hands behind his head. Turner 
was standing behind his chief. Mills, who 
had been roaming about the room, turned on 
his heel suddenly and crossed over near to 
Harroway, opposite the buyer. 

Ashcroft stood up and reached for a box of 
cigars. ‘Will you smoke, gentlemen?” he 
asked, shuffling a half-filled box about and 
lighting a Havana himself. Mills followed 
his example. ‘Of course, Mr. Harroway,” 
the buyer said, throwing away the match, “I 
took the precaution”—his words were delib- 
erate and cold—‘‘to shift the labels. I put 
their label on your can and your label on their 








NO RESPONSIVE SMILE CAME FROM TURNER. 
REMARKED COOLLY 


ASSISTANT,” HE 


can. So, in this way, you have proved that 
the Empire can is better than the Starr & 
Bowen.” 

For an instant no one moved or uttered a 
sound, then Mills threw up his hands with a 
mocking grimace and uttered a short, deri- 
sive laugh. Harroway laughed, too—a 


quick, shocking laugh, such as one yields up 


in delirium. lse was dazed, silent, half faint- 
ing. He had failed foolishly. The test had 
been fairly made. The day was lost, and 
with it had gone his firm’s advantage, his 
position, his home, Margaret’s happiness. 

Mills was now smiling, smoking furiously 
and almost dancing in nervous glee. The 
Empire had always held the advantage in 
price, and now the long-drawn, bitter con- 
troversy as to quality was settled to Ash- 
croft’s satisfaction. There was nothing to 
be said. He drew on his gloves and was ready 
to go. Yet in Harroway, at the moment of 
defeat, baffled and stricken as he was, some- 
thing leaped—his unyielding will-power, his 
love for Margaret. He drew an order-book 
from his pocket. 

‘Mr. Ashcroft,” he said tensely and stead- 
ily, “how many gallons shall we send you? 
How many poundswill you buy?” The blood 
had rushed to his face. He was burning red. 

Ashcroft considered for a moment. 

“Rot!” cried Mills, pulling off his gloves. 

“Twelve thousand gallons,” announced 
Ashcroft coolly, ‘at, say one thousand gallons 
a month—that’s the mixed paint, Mr. Harro- 
way. Also, twenty-four thousand pounds of 
colors in oil, at, say two thousand pounds a 


“Tl useED TO BE MR. ASHCROFT’S 


month. We'll press you for more some 
months, less, others. We'll mail the order.” 

“Ashcroft! Ashcroft! You forget the 
Empire!” Mills shouted in a rage. 

“And, by the way, Mr. Harroway,” Ash- 
croft announced, ‘“‘if you are to continue with 
Starr & Bowen, I’d as leave sign a three-year 
contract to handle your goods exclusively at 
best prevailing prices, we to have a district 
and handle none but yours. Just mail me 
a form. That’s all to-day, gentlemen.” He 
opened the door. ‘‘Dennis, clear up this 
mess. Miss Hicks, I’m ready.” 

Mills passed limply from the room. 

Harroway began mechanically to lay away 
his weights and platinum crucibles. He was 
mystified, almost dazed. If anyone had at- 
tempted to explain to him that he was now 
a dependable, ingenious, and daring sales- 
man, a very valuable man to his company, he 
would not have comprehended nor believed 
it. Then, suddenly, he thought of Margaret. 
His face relaxed and, boyishly and in pure 
happiness, he laughed. 


At the Hale House, when Harroway re- 
turned, everything seemed newly made in a 
morning. The maps on the walls, the photo- 
graphs of steamships, of palmetto-groves, of 
mountain-peaks, were fresh and even tempt- 
ing. There had come over him a strange 
sense of youthfulness and of abounding hope. 
He telegraphed his firm that the assistance of 
Brandt would not be required, as the order 
had been taken. Then he wrote a long letter 
to Margaret, full of the brave news and of 
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gossip and gay comment. He said, in clos- 
ing: ‘‘ My deliberate argument went horribly 
against me. I do not know why I succeeded. 
But I believe that in your name I took fate by 
the throat and prevailed because of my al- 
mighty love for you.” 

And yet the fair day of his success was over- 
cast. What excuse had Ashcroft for so arbi- 
trary a decision? Why had he himself, a 
chemist, not recognized his own paint, despite 
the labels ? 

The head waiter was conducting him to 
what was to be a hasty luncheon, when he 
heard his name announced. 

‘Mr. Harroway,” called the clerk, who was 
entertaining a guest, ‘‘you have asked about 
Mr. Ashcroft. May I introduce Mr. Turner? 
Mr. Turner is Mr. Ashcroft’s assistant.” 

Harroway found himself hospitably wel- 
comed to the third chair at the table. ‘‘I am 
fully aware,” he said, with a feeling of com- 
radeship, ‘‘that Mr. Turner is Mr. Ashcroft’s 
very able assistant.” 

But no responsive smile crossed the solemn 
countenance of Turner. ‘Or, I used to be,” 
he remarked coolly. 

The clerk’s glass tumbler crashed onto 
the floor. The waiters craned their necks, 
and the head-waiter snapped his fingers. 
Harroway forgot to look at the watch in his 
hand. 

‘““My term of office expired half an hour 
ago,” announced Turner. 

‘What’s all this?” exclaimed the clerk, 
badly nettled. ‘‘You didn’t break with the 
old man, did you, Sandy?” 

‘“‘T did!” declared Turner in a tone that 
silenced conversation. 

Anxiety began to beset Harroway savagely. 
Had Ashcroft repented of his arbitrary deci- 
sion? Was the last hour mere delirium? 
Train-time was very near at hand. 

“Tt all began with a question I asked Ash- 
croft,” Turner broke out. ‘“‘I said, ‘Why in 
thunder did you buy from Harroway after 
that test?’ ‘Certainly, I bought from Harro- 
way,’ said Ashcroft. ‘Along comes Harro- 
way, an honest man, a strictly honest man! 
That label no one can shift. He’s a fine chem- 
ist. He’s been analyzing paint for five years 
and believes theirs to be the best. The test 
goes against him, and what happens? He is 
surprised out of his wits. That has never 
happened to him before. There’s been some 
accident. This case is an exception. But, 
Mills! That jockey is scared to death at the 
whole show-down and is flabbergasted at his 
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lucky win. Test or no test, they both know 
that Starr & Bowen’s is better.’” 

From the lobby came the sepulchral edict 
of the porter, ‘All aboard for the om-ne- 
bus!” 

The clerk laid a restraining hand on Har- 
roway’s arm. “Jim,” he directed a waiter, 
‘hold that bus three minutes. Mr. Harroway 
goes in it. ‘Talk ahead, Turner.” 

Turner rushed on. ‘*‘What surprises me, 
Turner,’ Ashcroft said, ‘is that a good chem- 
ist like Harroway should be so befuddled 
that he couldn’t recognize his own stuff.’” 

‘*Precisely,” agreed Harroway with vigor. 

Turner swallowed and continued. ‘‘‘ There 
can’t be any mistake,’ I said, ‘I certainly 
changed the labels all right.’ ‘You what?’ 
roared Ashcroft. ‘Didn’t you tell me to?’ 
I demanded. ‘Holy Hash!’ bellowed Ash- 
croft, and with that he bounced up, scattered 
things, slammed his desk, and cut up scan- 
dalously. ‘I change the labels and you 
change them back again! Around here, by 
jumping Jupiter, everybody puts a little salt 
jn the soup.’ And that was just one too 
many for me. I walked out!” 

‘What! Didn’t - fire you?’’ demanded 
the clerk. ‘‘ Well, you’d better take a 
drink and go back a your job, you red-head!” 

Harroway w as laughing. “I certainly 
hope, Mr. Turner,” he declared, ‘that I shail 
see you at the Distributing Company in the 
future, just as in the past.” 

The clerk suddenly became apoplectic with 
laughter. W hen he had recovered his breath 
he exclaimed: ‘‘The cigars are on Ashcroft! 
Think of it—G. M., the Great, and our own 
Stick-in-the-Mud in a comical, double stunt, 
entitled ‘The Label.’ Talk about your eccen- 
tric comedians! Say, it’s a hit!” 

“T’ll form a partnership with Mills,” 
Turner declared grimly. 

Harroway was shaking hands, laughing, 
and saying good-by. 

“You made a great hit with the old man,” 
Turner announced, and then voiced a remark 
that set Harroway to thinking. ‘‘ But, hit or 
no hit, every new salesman has to stand a raid. 
That’s the time to strike rock-bottom prices 

—and, usually, to have a bargain sale.” 

The porter sounded a final warning, and 
when, a moment later, the omnibus rolled 
away, in one corner, deeply engrossed in a 
day -old newspaper, was A. B. Mills, the 

‘paint specialist,” and in another was Ed- 
ward tiarroway, Starr & Bowen’s successful 
salesman. 
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Two Kinds of Theatergoers 


WARNER, AND CHARLES E. GRAHAM IN 
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*€ ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 


By Alan Dale 


HICH is the more exacting, the 
occasional or the habitual theater- 
goer? In answer to that question 

nine people out of ten will immediately 
declare in favor of the habitual theater- 
goer. They will argue that he sees so 
much, and samples so many varieties of 
theatrical merchandise, that he grows callous 
and insistently demands the very best. 
I beg to differ with these nine-out-of-ten, 
and to assert, after having carefully inves- 
tigated the subject, that it is the occasional 
theatergoer who expects good value for his 
money and is furiously 
disappointed when he fails 
toget it. Ihave talked the 
matter over with scores of 
“occasional” theater- 
goers. Always the same 
tale, They think thestage 
is deteriorating; they in- 
variably rush me to 
the “good old times” 
(which I hate); and they 
prattle about the rubbish 
that the public patron- 


ee . a CHARLES RICHMAN AND MARY MANNERING 
izes, the piffle that is IN ‘A MAN’S WORLD” 


applauded by the critics, and the immense 
amount of worthless material that managers 
actually take the trouble to produce. 

Then I have analyzed myself. Nobody 
could possibly call me, even by a wide stretch 
of the imagination, an occasional theater- 
goer. I am so “habitual” that, in a dull 
week, I feel quite lost. Particularly this sea- 
son has my habit been practised to its full 
extent. I have drunk of the theater to its 
bitterest dregs. Never. before have I had 
such a dose. And I am able to appreciate 
much that the occasional theatergoer sets 
down as rubbish and 
piffle. I see so much 
that is bad that a gleam 
of goodness ‘‘gets” me. 
My sky is rarely quite 
black. There is generally 
some little rift that leads 
me to a pleasanter view. 
People condemn me very 
frequently for approving 
plays that they cannot 
tolerate. Odd though it 
may sound, I get scores 
of letters calling me to 
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account for undue enthusiasm, an excess of 
appreciation, and too much leniency. That 
isafact. And I am willing to bet any amount 
that these letters emanate from occasional 
theatergoers who are not like the conscien- 
tious critic—a god knowing good and evil. 
Many of the plays that I am going to dis- 
cuss will be differently looked at by the two 
brands of theatergoers just mentioned. Even 
critics have been at variance. There are, in 
fact, very few plays that are unanimously 
praised or unanimously ‘‘roasted.” When 
this rare thing happens the play that is unan- 
imously praised runs for two or three seasons 
to enormous business, and the play that is 
unanimously ‘“‘roasted” is immedi- 
ately removed. There is really no 
deviation from this rule. 
Perhaps the best melodrama we 
have had in many a long day is “‘ Ma- 
dame X,” adapted by John Raphael, 
a witty and delightful English jour- 
nalist, from the French of Alexan- 
dre Bisson. This play, I am told, 
was a tremendous success in Paris. 
Yet, when it opened in Chicago, 
the critics of that city went for 
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Two Kinds of 


Theatergoers 


it, tooth and nail—at least they set it down as 

mere melodrama, which was meant as a 

squelcher. But as mere melodrama the Chi- 

cago public accepted it, and after a long en- 

gagement it came to New York. It made a 

profound impression. Beginning as mere 

melodrama, it managed to pass into higher 

realms. Yet I believe that in our heart of 

hearts we all have more than a sneaking 

regard for melodrama. It is so gorgeously 

improbable. The enemies of melodrama 

hold that up against it. I hold it up in its 
favor. 

‘“‘Madame X” was delightfully simple and 

deliciously improbable. A mother runs away 

from her husband and baby boy 

with a worthless lover. She is con- 

sumed with love for the child, and 

tries to see him, but is repulsed 

by the outraged husband, who 

drives her out into the night (where 

all good heroines are driven; the 

nights must be full of ’em). 

Then she sinks into the gutter, 

and becomes a “‘lost woman.” 

You see her tippling ether 

and absinthe in a low French 

dive, with a profligate com- 

panion who is protecting her. 

He conceives the idea of 

extorting blackmail from 

her husband, and_ this 

rouses the dormant feroc- 

ity of her nature. For, 


DENNY AND DOROTHY DONNELLY IN “MADAME X,” THE NEW 


SENSATIONAL DRAMA 





BILLIE BURKE, THE PRETTY WIDOW, IN A SCENE WITH FRED KERR IN ‘MRS. DOT” 


from the mire into which she has sunk, she has 
determined to remain dead to her husband and 
herson. In her anger she kills the black- 
mailer, and is arrested for the murder. 

Then enters the gold of improbability. 
Who defends her in the trial of the case? 
Actually her own son, now twenty-four years 
old—the son whom she does not know, and 
who does not know her! The prosaic sticklers 
for the probabilities snort at this, of course. 
They are the occasional theatergoers. The 
habitual theatergoer instantly sits up and 
takes notice. There will be something doing. 
That is all he wants. He is so tired of the 
somethings that are not done. 

So, in “‘Madame X” you get a trial scene 
that is most poignantly interesting. The 
woman declines to reveal her identity. She 
is scheduled as Madame X. Her boy tries 
the case, not knowing that it is his own 
mother who is in the dock, and by an elo- 
quent address to the jury, in which he imag- 
ines many of the things that have really hap- 
pened, he secures her acquittal. Later, of 
course, the whole truth becomes known, and 
with her boy at her feet the woman dies, 
happy for the first time in years. 

The réle was magnificently played by Miss 
Dorothy Donnelly. It was a piece of act- 
ing that was unforgettable. Had Miss Don- 


nelly come to us as the very latest fad in 
‘crowned head” favorites the song of the 
sycophants would have swelled to the heav- 
ens. ‘But she didn’t. She came to us merely 
as a very hard-working actress who, for a 
dozen years, had been skirmishing in the 
drama—an actress who was schooled in the 
now defunct Murray Hill stock company. So 
while everybody said she was splendid, no- 
body was dazzlingly astonished. Except 
perhaps myself. I am always astounded at 
magnificent acting. It is such an amazing 
thing. I know that it can be, but I am spell- 
bound when I get it. I am an habitual thea- 
tergoer, but my enthusiasm for fine acting 
reaches heights that are absolutely unknown 
and even incomprehensible to the occasional 
theatergoer. I shall never forget Dorothy 
Donnelly in the ether-tippling scene of 
“Madame X’s” second act, or in the trial 
scene of the last act, when she sat, a mere 
figure of indescribable anguish, a battered 
feminine derelict, with the maternal sense 
awakening. 

William Elliott played the showy rdle of the 
son-lawyer. He played it beautifully, but it 
was a part that helped to make itself, and I 
couldn’t grow enthusiastic on that score. 
Many did. All the parts were well played, as 
the habitual theatergoers realized. In fact, 
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“Madame X” was their picnic. They had 
sampled the fifty-seven varieties, and this was 
the fifty-eighth! It got right into the crevices 
of their appreciation. 

Another excellent melodrama was “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” by Paul Armstrong, sug- 
gested by ©. Henry’s short story, ““A Re- 
trieved Reformation.” This was a play deal- 
ing with a criminal, upon whom melodrama 
usually fastens itself. Many people will de- 
clare that ‘‘Alias Jimmy Valentine” was 
better than ‘‘ Madame X”’ because it was not 
so improper. A man who steals and cracks 
safes is not improper. A man who runs 
away with another fellow’s wife is! Immor- 
ality is popularly supposed to deal only with 
sexual matters. The man who picks your 
pocket, and rifles your home, is not immoral 
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at all. He is just bad! 
tinction. 

So ‘‘Alias Jimmy Valentine” was quite 
moral, because its hero was a criminal who 
loved a beautiful girl in a perfectly legitimate 
way and was anxious to marry her. If he 
hadn’t been anxious to marry her he would 
have been immoral. The play showed his 
reformation, but not in the maudlin manner 
that the stage usually adopts in such matters. 
It portrayed the obstacles that always con- 
front the sinner when he is trying to “live 
straight.””. This hero gave up all his bad as- 
sociates, accepted an important position in a 
bank, and became almost alarmingly respect- 
able, but there was his nemesis always in 
sight. This was a detective, who wanted him 
for an early crime, and who refused to let 
him go. 

Two of the acts in ‘‘Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine” were very big. In one of them the man 
confronted his nemesis, and lied himself out 
of his dilemma. This was 
a clever and an engrossing 
scene, in which the wily 

detective was 
made to doubt the 
evidence of his 
own senses 
and driven 


It is a delightful dis- 
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WILLIAM COLLIER AND ELIZABETH JOHNSTON IN “A LUCKY STAR,” “A COMEDY 
IN THREE ACTS AND A HALF” 














The last act of all was even 
tter, and so exquisitely improbable that 
a wealth of imagination 
could have thought it 
out. A little girl, the 
sister of the young 
woman he loves, 
has been locked ina 
safe. She will suf- 
focate. Unless she 

is immediately 
rescued her death 
isacertainty. No- 
body can 

open the 

sate. 

There it 

stands in the 
center of the stage, 
bafflingly locked. 

The detective is there, 

watching Jimmy Val- 

entine, who has de- 
nied his identity. But 
the stress of the oc- 
casion is tremendous. 

Jimmy Valentine 

alone, by hisold crim- 

inal tricks, can open 

the safe. To do so 

is to give himself 

away and ruin his 
, life. Not to do 
so is to leave 
the little girl 
inside the safe, 
to die a horri- 
ble death. Will 
he open it? Of 
course you know that he will. And soon 
you see that he does. It isan exciting scene, 
full of movement and energy and agony. 
You are “all wrought up.” You know, for 
a certainty, that he will open it, and that 
all will be well, but the situation works 
upon you. There is extreme suspense, and 
when the happy ending occurs—as of course 
it does, though its arrival is dramatically 
delayed—you are delighted, you are happy, 
you thank your lucky stars that you can 
appreciate a play that is so fantastically 
improbable. 

“Alias Jimmy Valentine” also had a fine 
piece of acting to offer. Mr. H. B. Warner, 
as the hero, covered himself with glory. He 
was febrile, dramatic, and artistic. His de- 
meanor as the criminal at the beginning of the 


into a corner. 


be 4 
only a man with 





T. TAMAMOTO AS THE COOK IN 
“THE INFERIOR SEX” 
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play was admirably con- 
trasted with his manner 
at its close. It was a 
clever piece of acting, 
and Mr. War- 
ner won easily. 
He will be an 
actor for 
the future 
to reckon 
with. Miss 
Laurette 
Taylor, 
one of the most 
charming 
young women 
on the stage to- 
day, did 
some deli- 
cious work. 
She is a fas- 
cinating per- 
son, with the 
art of sug- 
gesting 
surprised 
girlhood in 
an unus- 
ual way. 
Frank 
Monroe, 
as the de- 
tective, 
was also 
excellent. 
In fact, “‘ Alias 
Jimmy Valen- 
tine” was one 
of the really 
good things (which were few) of the season. 
It is when one gets to a play like ‘‘ Mid- 
Channel,” by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, that 
the habitual theatergoer grows peevish, and 
asks for the whys and the wherefores, and 
then grows even more peevish when they are 
not forthcoming. Pinero’s name, of course, 
carries weight, and for goodness’ sake don’t 
say, ‘‘What’s ina name?” Managers believe 
there is a whole lot in it. They look upon it 
as a trade-mark, but you often get a bad pot 
of jam with a good label, and you often get a 
bad play from a good playwright. And this 
is exactly the case with ‘‘Mid-Channel,” 
which, without its label, would be impossible. 
The heroine is a stupid creature of seven and 
thirty, married to a fat gentleman of two and 
forty. They are ‘‘on each other’s nerves.” 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT AS EVE ADDI- 
SON IN “ THE INFERIOR SEX”’ 
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And well they might-be! They are both so 
disagreeable, and so unsympathetic, that at 
the very start you wonder how on earth you 
are going to sit them through. » But they are 
very ‘“‘good form,” as all Pinero’s people are, 
and they are supposed to be pictures of the 
‘smart set” in whom we are supposed to be 
inordinately interested. I don’t know why, 
but we are. They resolve to separate—the 
dear things! As though it mattered! 

He takes an apartment with quite a 
naughty feminine person, and we are edified 
by their quarrels. She ‘‘goes wrong” ‘in 
Italy, with a dreary 
youth, and we are ed- 
ified by ¢heir quarrels. 
They talk, of course, 
about love. They an- 
alyze it, discuss it, 
thrash it out, and tear 
it to pieces until they 
are all on your nerves. 
Why he loved, and why 
she loved, and why the 
other loved, and why 
he didn’t: love, and why 
she didn’t love, and 
why the other didn’t 
love—so it went, on 
and on! In the end 
she forgave him his 
sin, and wanted him 
back, but he couldn’t 





forgive her hers. The 
usual ‘“‘one law for 
man and another for 


woman” business. So 
the poor peevish ma- 
tron went out on a high balcony and threw 
herself to death. And you wondered why 
she had been invented at all. 

It was Ethel Barrymore who played this 
unsympathetic character—this wife who had 
made a compact with her husband to have 
‘‘no brats in the house.” Miss Barrymore 
got a great reception because, thanks to the 
newspapers, everybody knew that in real life 
she had a “brat” in her own house. And 
then, in this warmth of domesticity, to go and 
play such a part! It did seem too bad—par- 
ticularly as the play was so trying. Miss 


Barrymore acted with skill, but she seemed 
determined to hide her charm of manner 
under a playwright’s bushel. Itisa great pity. 
‘*Mid-Channel” is for no actress, but it is 
even more assuredly not for Ethel Barrymore. 





CHARLOTTE WALKER IN “JUST A WIFE,” 


BY EUGENE 
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Maxine Elliott, after various ‘ineffectual 
efforts to please us, at last succeeded, in a de- 
lightful little comedy called ‘‘The Inferior 
Sex,” by Frank Stayton. She played the part 
of a woman who was picked up at sea by a 
yacht whose owner was a misogynist. There 
she was, cast into daily communication with 
a man who hated her whole sex. You can 
quite see the possibilities of the réle. It was 
one especially adapted to an actress of charm. 
How she gradually disarmed the misguided 
yacht-owner, who began by hating and ended 
by loving her, was a task for which the femi- 
nine subtleties of May- 
ine Elliott were made. 
She has rarely done 
anything more charm- 
ing. Only a fool will 
belittle such an achieve- 
ment. Miss _ Elliott 
got the witching graces 
of her own personality 
over the footlights and 
right into the audience. 
To do that, a school of 
experience is necessary. 
Tt seems easy; it isn’t. 
The pleasure that 
“The Inferior Sex” 
provided was all due to 
the fact that it seemed 
easy. May we have 
many more plays of 
such dainty and artistic 
caliber! 

Little Billie Burke 
(she isn’t really little, 
but it sounds nice) tried 
to do in ‘“‘Mrs. Dot” what Marie Tempest 
did. Of course she couldn’t. Nobody could. 
But she played a pretty little widow, in this 
most inconsequential of plays, very attract- 
ively indeed. She is a nice girl, much too 
nice to be a widow or a Marie Tempest 
‘‘left-off.” But new garments are not to 
be had for the asking. 

Willie Collier is again the funniest thing on 
the stage, in ‘‘A Lucky Star,” which is “The 
Motor Chaperon” dramatized; Mary Maa- 
nering has redeemed herself in a good play by 
Rachel Crothers, called ‘‘A Man’s World”; 
and Charlotte Walker, in a new play by her 
own lawfully wedded husband, Eugene 
Walter, has proved that good dramatic * fits” 
are not necessarily made at home. “Just a 
Wife” proves that, if it proves nothing else. 


WALTER 








BILLIE BURKE, WHO PLAYS THE TITLE ROLE IN “MRS. DOT,” BY W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 
AND SCENE WITH FRED KERR AND BASIL HALLAM 





MAXINE ELLIOTT AND SCENE WITH ARTHUR BYRON IN THE THREE-ACT COMEDY, 
“THE INFERIOR SEX” 





DOROTHY DONNELLY AND SCENE PROM “MADAME X,” IN WHICH SHE 
PLAYS THE TITLE PART 





VALESKA SURATT, IN VAUDEVILLE, AND S + FROM 
THE BELLE OF THE BOULEVARD 





JULIA SANDERSON AND SCENE WITH PERCIVAL KNIGHT 
IN ‘** THE ARCADIANS 





LAURETTE TAYLOR, AND HAROLD HARTSELL AND H. B. WARNER IN A SCENE FROM 
“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 
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MARY MANNERING AND SCENE WITH JOHN SAINPOLIS IN “A MAN’S WORLD,” 
BY RACHEL CROTHERS 











Dre by Will - 
LADY GRA‘ DREW A LITTLE SIGH. ‘SO YOU ARE GOING BACK, PRINCE,” SHE SAID SOFTLY. 
tM TO HAVE TAKEN IT FOR GRANTED THAT YOU WOULD 
LE DOWN HERE. EVEN I HAD BEGUN TO HOPE SO” 


(' The Illustrious Prince’’) 





INSPECTOR JACKS 


” 


Synopsis: Two Americans—Hamilton Fynes, traveling to London in a special train, and “ Dicky 
Vanderpole, secretary to the American ambassador there—are murdered within a period of twenty-four 
hours and without apparent motive. Scotland Yard can find no clue, and its inspector, a Mr. Jacks, is 
baffled in all his questionings by Miss Penelope Morse, an American girl who had known Fynes, and by 
Mr. Coulson, a fellow passenger from New York with him. Penelope, however, following the murder of 
Fynes, intimates to Vanderpole that the former had been a despatch-bearer for his government. The same 
evening, while carrying a letter from Mr. Coulson to his chief, Dicky himself is murdered. This complicates 
the case for the detective, and among those infornied leads to surmises as to who could be interested in the 
despatches. Suspicion soon fastens upon a Japanese prince who is in London as a special representative 
of his government, and the American ambassador commissions Penelope to find out whether he got them. 
The prince, a favorite in society, is already well known to Penelope, but he calmly outwits her at every 
attempt to gain an admission from him. Finally, however, she finds tangible evidence that leads her 
to tell the ambassador that she believes the prince or somebody connected with his household com- 
mitted both murders. : 

The British government soon becomes interested in unraveling the mystery and offers a large 
reward for that purpose. Inspector Jacks works assiduously but to little apparent purpose, though it is 
evident that he strongly suspects the prince, who remains imperturbable, courteous, interested in the 
murders with no more than the Oriental’s ordinary interest in death. He is about to return to Japan; 
society sighs and urges him to stay, but Inspector Jacks follows the closer on his clues. 


XXIV “Not a about it,’ she declared. 
“Why?” 

‘‘\ matter of depositions,’ the inspector 
explained. ‘‘I’d rather let it go, though, if 
he’s sure to recover.” 

“Tt’s a simple case,” she answered, ‘‘and 


his constitution is excellent. There isn’t the 


doubt 


THE PRINCE OFFERS A BRIBE 


NSPECTOR JACKS was in luck 


at last. Eleven times he had called 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital and re- 


ceived the same reply. To-day he 
was asked to wait. The patient 
was better—would be able to see 
him. Soon a nurse in neat uniform 
came quietly down the corridor and 
took charge of him. 
“Ten minutes, no more,” she in- 
sisted good-humoredly. 
: The inspector nodded. ‘One 
question, if you please, nurse,” he said. ‘Is 
the man going to live?” 


least need for you to think about depositions. 
Here’he is. Don’t talk too long.” 

The inspector sat down by the bedside 
The patient, a young man, welcomed him 
a little shyly. 

‘“You have come to ask me about what I 
saw in Pall Mall and opposite the Hyde Park 
Hotel ?” he said, speaking slowly, and in a voice 
scarcely raised above a whisper. ‘‘I told them 
all before the operation, but they couldn’t send 
for you then. There wasn’t time.” 
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The inspector nodded. ‘Tell me in your 
own way,” he said. “‘Don’t hurry. We can 
get the particulars later on. Glad you’re 
going to be mended.”’ 

“‘It was touch and go,” the young man de- 
clared, with a note of awe in his tone. ‘“‘If 
the omnibus wheel had turned a foot more, 
I should have lost both my legs. It was all 
through watching that chap hop out of the 
taxicab, too.” 

The inspector inclined his head gravely. 
“You saw him get in, didn’t you?” he 
asked. 

“That’s so,” the patient admitted. “I 
was on my way from Charing-Cross to the 
Kensington Palace Hotel on a bicycle. There 
was a block—corner of Pall Mall and Hay- 
market. I caught hold—taxi. in front—to 
steady me.” 

The nurse bent over him with a glass in her 
hand. She raised him a little with the other 
arm. “Not too much of this, you know, 
young man,” she said, with a pleasant smile. 
“‘Here’s something to ‘make you strong.” 

““Right-o!” He drained the contents of 
the glass and smacked his lips. ‘Jolly good 
stuff,” he declared. ‘‘Where was I, Mr. 
Inspector ?” 

‘Holding the back of a taxicab, corner of 
Pall Mall and Haymarket,” Inspector Jacks 
reminded him. 

‘““There was an electric brougham,” the 
patient continued, ‘drawn up alongside the 
taxi. While we were there waiting, I saw a 
chap get out, speak to some one through the 
window of the taxi, open the door, and step 
in. When we moved on, he stayed in the taxi. 
Dark, slim chap he was, a regular howling 
swell—silk hat, white muffler, white kid 
gloves, all the rest of it.” 

‘“‘And afterward?” the inspector asked. 

ma kept behind the taxi,” the youth con- 
tinued. ‘We got blocked again at Hyde Park 
Corner. I saw him step out of the taxi and 
disappear among the vehicles. A moment or 
two later I passed the taxi and looked in— 
saw something had happened—the fellow was 
lying sideways. It gave me a bit of a start. 

I skidded, and over I went. Sort of had an 
idea that everyone in the world had started 
shouting at me, and felt that I was half under- 
neath an omnibus. Woke up to find myself 
here.” 

“Would you know the man again?” the 
inspector asked—‘‘I mean the man whom 
you saw enter and leave the taxi?” 

I think so—pretty sure!” he replied. 
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shaking her head. 


The nurse came up, 
Inspector Jacks rose. 

‘“‘Right, nurse,” he said. ‘‘I’m off. Take 
care of our young friend. He is going to be 
very useful to us as soon as he can use his feet 
and get about. I’ll come and sit with you for 
half an hour next visiting day, if I may?” he 
added, turning to the patient. 

“Glad to see you,” the youth answered. 
““My people live down in the country, and 
I haven’t many pals.” 

Inspector Jacks left the hospital thought- 
fully. The smell of anesthetics somehow re- 
minded him of the library in the house at the 
corner of St. James’s Square. It was not 
altogether by chance, perhaps, that he found 
himself walking in that direction. He was in 
Pall Mall, in fact, before he realized where he 
was, and at the corner of St. James’s Square 
and Pall Mall he came face to face with Prince 
Maiyo, walking slowly westward. 

The meeting between the two men was a 
characteristic one. The inspector suffered 
no signs of surprise or even interest to creep 
into his expressionless face. The prince, on 
the other hand, did not attempt to conceal his 
pleasure at this unexpected encounter. His 
lips parted in a delightful smile. He ignored 
the inspector’s somewhat stiff salute, and in- 
sisted upon shaking him cordially by the hand. 

“Mr. Inspector Jacks,” he said, ‘‘you are 
the one person whom I desired to see. You 
are not busy, I hope? You can talk with me 
for five minutes?” 

The inspector hesitated for a moment. He 
was versed in every form of duplicity, and yet 
he felt that in the presence of this young aris- 
tocrat who was smiling upon him so delight- 
fully he was little more than a babe in wisdom, 
an amateur pure and simple. He was con- 
scious, too, of a sentiment which rarely in- 
truded itself into his affairs. He was con- 
scious of a strong liking for this debonair, 
pleasant-faced young man, who treated him 
not only as an equal, but as an equal in whose 
society he found an especial pleasure. 

“T have the time to spare, sir, certainly,” 
he admitted. 

The prince smiled gaily. “Inspector 
Jacks,” he said, ‘‘you are a wonderful man. 
Even now you are asking yourself: ‘What 
does he want to say to me—Brince Maiyo? 
Is he going to ask me questicns, or will he tell 
me things which I should like to hear?’ You 
know, Mr. Inspector Jacks, between our- 
selves, you are just a little interested in me, 
is it not so?” 
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The detective was dumb. He stood there 
patiently waiting. He had the air of a man 
who declines to commit himself. 

“Just a little interested in me, I think,” the 
prince murmured, smiling at his companion. 
“Ah, well, many of the things I do over here, 
perhaps, must seem very strange. And that 
reminds me. Only a short time ago you were 
asking questions about the man who traveled 
from Liverpool to London and reached his 
destination with a dagger through his heart. 
Tell me, Mr. Inspector Jacks, have you dis- 
covered the murderer yet ?” 

‘Not yet,” the detective answered. 

“T have heard you speak of this affair,” 
the prince continued, “‘and before now I ex- 
pected to read in the papers that you had put 
your hand upon the guilty one. If you have 
not done so, I am very sure that there is some 
explanation.” 

“Tt is better, sometimes, to wait,’ 
tective said quietly. 

The prince bowed as one who understands. 
“T think so,” he assented. ‘‘I think I follow 
you. On the very next day there was another 
tragedy, which seemed to me even more ter- 
rible. I mean the murder of that young fellow 
Vanderpole, of the American embassy. Mr. In- 
spector Jacks, has it ever occ urred to you, I 
wonder, that it might be as well to let the solu- 
tion of one await the solution of the other?” 

Inspector Jacks shrugged his shoulders. 
“Occasionally,” he admitted reluctantly, 
“when one is following up a clue, one dis- 
covers things.” 

“You are wonderful!” the prince declared. 
“You are, indeed! I know what is in your 
mind. You have said to yourself: ‘Between 
these two murders there is some connection. 
They were both done by the hand of a master 
criminal. The victims, in both cases, were 
Americans.’ You said to yourself, ‘First of 
all, I will discover the motive; then, perhaps, 
a clue which seems to belong to the one will 
lead me to the other, or both.’ You are not 
sure which way to turn. There is nothing 
there upon w hich you can lay your hand. 
You say to yourself, ‘I will make a bluff.’ 
That is the word, is it not? You come to me. 
You tell me gravely that you have reason to 
Suspect some one in my household. That is 

because you believe that the crimes were per- 
petrated by some one of my country. You 
do not ask for information. You think, per- 
haps, that I would not give it. You confront 
me with a statement. It was very clever of 


’ the de 


you, Mr. Inspector Jacks.” 
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“‘T had reason for what I did, sir,’’ the de 
tective said. 
‘‘No doubt,” the prince agreed. ‘And 


tell me, when 


When 


are you going to electrify 
is the great arrest to take 


now, 
us all? 
place?” 

The detective coughed discreetly. ‘I am 
not yet in a position, sir,” he said, “‘to make 
any definite announcement.” 

‘Cautious, Mr. Jacks, cautious!” the 
prince remarked smilingly. ‘It is a great 
quality—a quality which I, too, have learned 
how to appreciate. And now for our five 
minutes’ talk. If I say to you, ‘Return home 
with me,’ I think you will remember that un 
pleasant room of mine, and you will recollect 
an important engagement at Scotland Yard. 
In the clubs, one is always overheard. Walk 
with me a little way, Mr. Jacks, in St. James’s 
Park. We can speak there without fear of 
interruption. Come!” 

He thrust his arm through the detective’s 
and led him across the street. Mr. Inspector 
Jacks was only human, and he yielded with- 
out protest. They passed St. James’s Palace 
and on to the broad promenade, where there 
were few passers-by and no listeners. 

‘“You see, my dear Inspector,” the prince 
said, ‘‘I am really a sojourner in your mar- 
velous city not altogether for pleasure. My 
stay over here is more in the light of a mission. 
I have certain arrangements which I wish to 
effect for the good of my country. Among 
them is one concerning which I should like 
to speak to you.” 

“To me, sir?” 
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Inspector Jacks asked. 

The prince twirled his cane. “‘It is a very 
important matter, Mr. Jacks,” he said. ‘“‘It 
is nothing less than a desire on the part of the 
city government of Tokio to perfect their 
police system on the model of yours over here. 
We are a progressive nation, you know, Mr. 
Jacks, but we are also a young nation, and 
though I think we are advancing all the time, 
we are still, in many respects, a long way be 
hind you. We have no Scotland Yard 
Tokio. To be frank with you, the necessity 
for such an institution has only become a real 
thing with us during the last few years. Do 
you read history, Mr. Jacks?” 

The inspector was doubtful. ‘I can’t say, 
sir,” he admitted, ‘“‘that I have done much 
reading since I left school, and that was many 
years ago.” 

“Well,” the prince said, “‘it is one of the 
axioms of history, Mr. Jacks, that as a country 
becomes civilized, and, consequently, more 
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prosperous, there is a corresponding growth 
in her criminal classes, a corresponding need 
for a different state of laws by which to judge 
them, a different machinery for checking 
their growth. We have arrived at that posi- 
tion in Japan, and in my latest despatches 
from home comes to me a request that I send 
them out a man who shall reorganize our 
entire police sytem. I am a judge of charac- 
ter, Mr. Jacks, and if I can get the man I 
want, I do not need to ask my friends at 
Downing Street to help me. I should like you 
to accept that post.” 

The inspector was scarcely prepared for 
this. He allowed himself to show some sur- 
prise. ‘I am very much obliged to you, 
Prince, for the offer,’’ he said. ‘‘I am afraid, 
however, that I should not be competent.” 

“That,” the prince reminded him, ‘‘is a 
risk which we are willing to take.” 

“‘T do not think, either,” the detective con- 
tinued, ‘“‘that at my time of life I should care 
to go so far from home to settle down in an 
altogether strange country.”’ 

“Tt must be as you will, of course,” the 
prince declared. ‘Only remember, Mr. 
Jacks, that a great nation like mine, if it 
wants a particular man for a particular pur- 
pose, is not afraid to pay for him. Your work 
out there would certainly take you no more 
than three years. For that three years’ work 
you would receive the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds.” 

The detective gasped. 
he said. 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
could hardly call it that,”’ he said. ‘‘Still, it 
would enable you to live in comfort for the 
rest of your life.” 

‘And when should I be required to start, 
sir?” the inspector asked. 

“That, perhaps,” the prince replied, 
‘“‘would seem the hardest part of all. You 
would be required to start to-morrow after- 
noon at four o’clock from Southampton.” 

The inspector started. Then a new light 
dawned suddenly in his face. ‘‘To-morrow 
afternoon,’”’ he murmured. 

The prince assented. ‘So far as regards 
your position at Scotland Yard,” he said, “I 
have influential friends in your government 
who will put that right for you. You need 
not be afraid of any unpleasantness in that 
direction. Remember, Mr. Inspector, thirty 
thousand pounds, and a free hand while you 
are in my country. You are a man, I should 
judge, of fifty-two or fifty-three years of age. 


“Tt is a great sum,” 


You can spend your fifty-sixth birthday in 
England, then, and be a man of means for 
the remainder of your days.” 

“And this sum of money,” the detective 
said, ‘‘is for my services in building up the 
police force of Tokio?” 

“Broadly speaking, yes,” the prince 
answered. 

“And, incidentally,” the detective con- 
tinued, glancing cautiously at his companion, 
“it is the price of my leaving undetected the 
murderer of two innocent men!” 

The prince walked on in silence. Every 
line in his face seemed slowly to have hard- 
ened. His brows had contracted. He was 
looking steadfastly forward at the great front 
of Buckingham Palace. ‘I am disappointed 
in you, Mr. Jacks,” he said, a little stiffly. 
“TY do not understand your allusion. The 
money I have mentioned is to be paid to you 
for certain well-defined services. The other 
matter you speak of does not interest me. It 
is no concern of mine whether this man of 
whom you are in search is brought to justice 
or not. All that I wish to hear from you is 
whether or no you accept my offer.” 

The inspector shook his head. “Prince,” 
he said, ‘‘there can be no question about that. 
I thank you very much for it, but I must 
decline.” 

“Your mind is quite made up?” the prince 
asked regretfully. 

‘‘Quite,” the inspector said firmly. 

‘‘ Japan,” the prince said thoughtfully, “‘is 
a pleasant country.” 

‘“‘London suits me moderately well,” In- 
spector Jacks declared. 

“Under certain conditions,” the prince 
continued, ‘‘I should have imagined that the 
climate here might prove most unhealthy for 
you. You must remember that I was a wit- 
ness of your slight indisposition the other day.” 

‘In my profession, sir,” the detective said, 
‘“‘we must take our risks.” 

The prince came to a standstill. They 
were at the parting of the ways. “I am 
sorry,’ he said simply. ‘‘It was a great post, 
and it was one which you would have filled 
well. It is not for me, however, to press the 
matter.” 

“Tt would make no difference, sir,” the 
detective answered. 

The prince was on the point of moving 
away. “TI shall not seek, in any case, to per- 
suade you,” he said. ‘‘ My offer remains open 
if you should change your mind. Good-day, 
Mr. Jacks!” 











The prince turned toward Buckingham 
Palace, and the inspector slowly retraced his 
steps. 

“Tt is a bribe!” he muttered to himself 
slowly, ‘‘a cleverly offered bribe! Thirty 
thousand pounds to forget the little I have 
learned! Thirty thousand pounds for silence!” 


XXV 


A PHYSICIAN TO THE PRINCE 

THERE were some days when the absence 
of patients seemed to Dr. Spencer Whiles al- 
most insupportable. ‘Too late, he began to 
realize that he had set up in the wrong neigh- 
borhood. In years to come, he reflected 
gloomily, when the great building estate 
which was to have been developed more than 
a year ago was really opened up, there might 
be an opportunity where he was, a very excel- 
lent opportunity, too, for a young doctor of 
ability. Just now, however, the outlook was 
almost hopeless. He found himself, even, 
looking eagerly forward every day for another 
visit from Mr. Inspector Jacks. Another trip 
to town would mean a peep into the world of 
luxury, whose doors were so closely barred 
against him, and, what was more important 
still, it would mean a fee which would keep 
the wolf from the door for another week. It 
had come to that with Dr. Whiles. His little 
stock of savings was exhausted. Unless 
something turned up within the course of the 
next few weeks he knew very well that there 
was nothing left for him to do but to slip 
away quietly into the embrace of the more 
shady parts of the great city, to find a situa- 
tion somewhere, somehow, beyond the ken 
of the disappointed creditors whom he should 
leave behind. 

Mr. Inspector Jacks, however, had appar- 
ently no further use for his medical friend. 
On the other hand, Dr. Whiles was not left 
wholly to himself. On the fourth day after 
his visit to London, a motor-car drew up out- 
side his modest surgery door, and with an 
excitement which he found it almost impos- 
sible to conceal he saw a plainly dressed 
young man, evidently a foreigner and, he be- 
lieved, a Japanese, descend and ring the pa- 
tients’ bell. The doctor had dismissed his 
boy a week ago, from sheer inability to pay 
his modest wages, and he did not hesitate for 
a moment about opening the door himself. 
The man outside raised his hat and made 
him a sweeping bow. 
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“It is Dr. Spencer Whiles?” he asked. 

The doctor admitted the fact and invited 
his visitor to enter. 

“Tt is here, was it not,” the latter con- 
tinued, “‘that a gentleman whe was riding 
a bicycle and was run into by a motor-car 
was brought after the accident and treated so 
skilfully ?” 

“That is so,”’ Dr. Whiles admitted. ‘‘ There 
was nothing much the matter with him, 
though he had rather a narrow escape.” 

‘‘T am that gentleman’s servant,”’ the visi- 
itor continued, with a bland smile. ‘‘He has 
sent me down here to see you. The leg which 
was injured is perfectly well, but there was a 
pain in the side, of which he spoke to you, 
which has not disappeared. This morning, 
in fact, it is worse, much worse. My master, 
therefore, has sent me to you. He begs that 
if it is not inconvenient you will return with 
me at once and examine him.” 

The doctor drew a little breath. This 
might mean another week or so of respite! 
‘*Where does your master live?” he asked. 

“In the West End of London, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘‘The Square of St. James, it is 
called.” 

Dr. Whiles glanced at his watch. ‘It will 
take me some time to go there with you,” he 
said, ‘‘and I shall have to arrange with a 
friend to treat my other patients. Do you 
think your master will understand that I shall 
need an increased fee?” 

“My master desired me to say,” the other 
answered, ‘‘that he would be prepared to pay 
any fee you cared to mention. Money is not 
of account with him. He has not had occa- 
sion to seek medical advice in London, and 
as he is leaving very soon, he did not wish to 
send for a strange physician. He remem- 
bered, with gratitude, your care of him, and 
he sends for you.” 

“That’s all right,” Dr. Whiles declared, 
“so long as it’s understood. You’ll excuse 
me, for a moment, while I write a note, and 
I'll come along.” 

Dr. Whiles had no note to write, but he 
made a few changes in his toilet which some- 
what improved his appearance. In due 
course he reappeared, and was rapidly 
whirled up to London, the sole passenger in 
the magnificent car. The man who had 
brought him the message from his quondam 
patient was sitting in front, next the chauffeur, 
so Dr. Whiles had no opportunity of asking 
him for any information concerning his mas- 
ter. Nor did the car itself slacken speed until 
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it drew up before the door of the large corner 
house in St. James’s Square. A footman in 
dark livery came running out; a butler 
bowed upon the steps. Dr. Spencer Whiles 
was immensely impressed. The servants 
were all Japanese, but their livery and man- 
ners were faultless. He made his way into 
the hall and followed the butler up the broad 
stairs. 

“My master,” the latter explained, “will 
receive you very shortly. He is but partly 
dressed, at present.” 

Dr. Spencer Whiles came of a family of 
successful trades people, and he was not used 
to such quiet magnificence as was everywhere 
displayed. Yet, with it all, there seemed to 
him to be an air of gloom about the place, 
something almost mysterious in the silence 
of the thick carpets, the subdued voices, and 
the absence of maid servants. The house 
itself was, apparently, an old one. He no- 
ticed that the doors were very heavy and 
thick, the corridors roomy, the absence of 
light almost remarkable. The apartment 
into which he was shown, however, came as 
a pleasant surprise. It was small, but de- 
lightfully furnished in the most modern fash- 
ion. Its only drawback was that it looked 
out upon a blank wall. 

“My master will come to you in a few 
minutes,” the butler announced. ‘‘ What re- 
freshments may I have the honor of serving ?” 

Dr. Whiles waved aside the invitation; he 
would, at any rate, remain professional. The 
man withdrew, and almost immediately 
Prince Maiyo entered the room. The doctor 
rose to his feet with a little thrill of excite- 
ment. The prince held out his hand. 

“‘T am very pleased to see you again, Doc- 
tor,” he said. ‘‘ You looked after me so well 
last time that I was afraid I should have no 
excuse for sending for you.” 

‘‘T am glad to find that you are not suffer- 
ing,” the doctor answered. ‘I understood 
from your servant that you were feeling a 
good deal of pain in the side.” 

“Tt troubles me at times,” the prince ad- 
mitted, drawing a chair up toward his visitor 
—‘‘just sufficiently, perhaps, to give me the 
excuse of seeking a little conversation with 
you. You must let me offer you something 
after your ride.” 

‘“You are very good,” the doctor answered. 
“Perhaps I had better examine you first.” 

The prince rang the bell and waved aside 
the suggestion. “That,” he said, ‘“‘can wait. 
In my country, you know, we do not consider 


that a guest is properly treated unless he par- 
takes of our hospitality the moment he 
crosses the threshold. Tie whiskey and soda- 
water,” he ordered of the butter who ap- 
peared at the door. ‘‘We will talk of my ail- 
ments,” the prince continued, ‘‘in a moment 
or two. Tell me what you thought of that 
marvelous restaurant where I saw you the 
other morning.” 

The doctor drew a little breath. “It was 
you, then!” he exclaimed. 

“But naturally,” the prince murmured, 
‘“T took it for granted that you would recog- 
nize me.” 

The doctor found some difficulty in pro- 
ceeding. He was trying to imagine the cousin 
of an emperor riding a bicycle along a coun- 
try road, staggering into his surgery at mid- 
night, covered with dust, inarticulate, point- 
ing only to the wounds beneath his cheap 
clothes! 

“Nothing,” the prince continued easily, 
‘“‘has impressed me more in your country 
than the splendor of your restaurants. You 
see, that side of your life represents some- 
thing of which we are altogether ignorant in 
Japan.” 

‘It is a very wonderful place,” the doctor 
admitted. ‘‘We had luncheon, my friend and 
I, in the grill room, but we came for a few 
minutes into the foyer to watch the people 
from the restaurant.” 

The prince nodded genially. ‘‘By the 
bye,” he remarked, “‘it is strange that my 
very good friend—Mr. Inspector Jacks— 
should also be a friend of yours.” 

“He is scarcely that,” the doctor objected. 
“T have known him for a very short time.” 

The prince raised his eyebrows. How 
curiously deficient these Westerners were 
in every instinct of duplicity! As clearly as 
possible the doctor had revealed the fact that 
his acquaintance with Inspector Jacks was 
of precisely that nature which might have 
been expected. 

The prince sighed. There was but one 
course open to him. ‘Now, Dr. Whiles,” he 
said, ‘‘I will tell you something. You must 
listen to me very carefully, please. I sent for 
you not so much on account of any imme- 
diate pain, but because my general health 
has been giving me a little trouble lately. I 
have come to the conclusion that I require 
the service of a medical attendant always at 
hand.” ‘ 

The doctor looked at his prospective 
patient skeptically. ‘You have not the 

















“I SAW A CHAP SPEAK TO SOME ONE 
IN,’ SAID THE PATIENT. 


appearance,” he remarked, ‘‘of being in ill 
health.” 

“Perhaps not,” the prince answered. 
“Perhaps, even, there is not, for the moment, 
very much the matter with me. One has 
humors, you know, my dear Doctor. I have 
a somewhat large suite here with me in Eng- 
land, but I do not number among them a 
physician. I wanted to ask you to accept 
that position in my household for two 
months.” 

“Do you mean come and live here?” the 
doctor asked. 

“That is exactly what I do mean,” the 


THROUGH THE WINDOW OF THE TAXI, OPEN THE DOOR, AND STEP 
“DARK, SLIM CHAP HE WAS, A REGULAR HOWLING SWELL” 


“‘T am thankful to observe 


prince answered. 
that your apprehensions are so acute. I warn 
you that I am going to make some very curi- 


ous conditions. I do not know whether 
money is an object to you. If not, I am 
powerless. If it is, I propose to make it 
worth your while.” 

The doctor did not hesitate. ‘‘ Money,” 
he said, “‘is the greatest object in life to 
me. I have none, and I want some very 
badly.” 

The prince smiled. ‘I find your candor 
delightful,” he declared. ‘Now tell me, Dr. 
Whiles, how many patients have you in your 
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neighborhood, absolutely dependent upon 
your services ?” 

The doctor hesitated only 
“Not one!” he declared. 

Once more the prince’s lips parted. His 
smile this time was definite—transfiguring. 
“T find you, Dr. Whiles,” he announced, ‘“‘a 
most charmingly reasonable person. I make 
you my offer, then, with every confidence, 
although I warn you that there will be some 
strange conditions attached to it. I ask you 
to accept the post of private physician to this 
household for the space of one, it may be two 
months, and I offer you, also, as an hono- 
rarium, the fee of one thousand guineas.” 

The doctor sat quite still for a moment. 
Then, “‘A thousand guineas!” he repeated 
hoarsely. 

“T trust that you will find the sum attrac- 
tive,” the prince said smoothly, ‘‘ because, as 
I have warned you before, there are one or 
two curious conditions coupled with the post.”’ 

“T don’t care what the conditions are,” 
the doctor said slowly. ‘‘I accept!” 

The prince nodded. ‘‘You are the man 
I thought you were, Doctor,” he said. ‘‘The 
first condition, then, is this: you see the sit- 
ting-room we are now in—a pleasant little 
apartment, I think—books, you see, papers, 
a smoking-cabinet in which I can assure you 
that you will find the finest cigars and the 
best cigarettes to be procured in London. 
Through here”—the prince threw open an 
inner door—‘‘is a small sleeping-apartment. 
It has, as you see, the same outlook. It is 
comfortable if not luxurious.” 

The doctor sighed. ‘‘I am not used to 
luxury,’ ’ he said. 

“These two rooms will be yours,” the 
prince announced, ‘“‘and the first condition 
of our arrangement is that until two months 
are up, or our engagement is finished, you do 
not leave them.” 

The doctor stared at him blankly. 
you in earnest, sir?’ he asked. 

“In absolute earnest,” the prince assured 
him. ‘Not only that, but I require you to 
keep your whereabouts, until after the period 
of time I have mentioned, an entire secret 
from everyone. I gather that you are not 
married, and that there is no one living in 
your house to whom it would seem necessary 
to disclose your movements. In any case, 
this is another of my conditions. You are 
neither to write nor receive any letters while 
here. You are to figure in the neighborhood 


a moment. 


“Are 


from which you came as a man who has dis- 
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appeared—as a man, in short, who has found 
it impossible to pay his way, and who has 
preferred simply to slip out of his place. At 
the end of two months you can reappear or 
not, as you choose. That rests with yourself.” 

The doctor smiled faintly. To make some 
sort of disappearance had been his precise 
intention, but to disappear in this fashion, 
and make his return to the world with a 
thousand guineas in his pocket, had not ex- 
actly come within the scope of his imagina- 
tion. It was a situation full of allurements. 
Nevertheless, he was bewildered. 

‘‘T am to live in these two rooms?” he de- 
manded. ‘I am to let no one know where I 
am, to write no letters, to receive none? My 
duties are to be simply to treat you?” 

“When required,” the prince remarked 
dryly. 

“T suppose,”’ the doctor asked, ‘‘ my friend 
Mr. Jacks was speaking the truth when he 
told me your name?” 

‘“My name is Prince Maiyo,’ 
said. 

Mechanically the doctor helped himself to 
another whiskey and soda. ‘‘ You are to be 
my only patient,” he said thoughtfully. 
‘“May I take the liberty of feeling your pulse, 
Prince ?” 

The prince extended his hand. 
tor felt it and resumed his seat. 

‘There is, of course, nothing whatever the 
matter with you,” he declared. ‘‘ You are, 
[ should say, in absolutely perfect health. 
You have no need of a physician.” 

‘“‘On the contrary,” the prince protested, 
smiling, “‘I need you, Dr. Whiles, so much 
that I am paying you a thousand guin- 
eas—— 

“To remain in these two rooms,” the doc- 
tor remarked quietly. 

“Tt is not your business to think that or to 
know that,” the prince said. ‘‘ Do you accept 
my offer?” 

“Tf I should refuse?” the doctor asked. 

The prince hesitated. ‘‘ Do not let us sup- 
pose that,” he said. ‘It is not a pleasant 
suggestion. I do not think that you mean to 
refuse.” 

“Frankly, I do not,” the doctor answered. 

‘And yet, treat it as a whim of mine, and 
answer my question. Supposing I should : e” 

‘The matter would arrange itself in pre- 
cisely the same way,” the prince answ ered. 
“You would not leave these rooms for two 
months.” 

The doctor leaned back in his chair and 
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laughed shortly. ‘This is rather hard luck 
on Inspector Jacks,” he said. ‘‘He paid me 
ten guineas, the other day, to lunch with him.” 

“Mr. Inspector Jacks,” the prince re- 
marked, ‘‘is scarcely in a position to bid you 
an adequate sum for your services.” 

“Tt appears to me,” the doctor continued, 
“that I am kidnaped.” 

‘“‘An admirable word,” the prince declared. 
‘At what time do you usually lunch?” 

The doctor smiled. “I am not used to 
motoring,” he said, ‘‘or interviews of this 
exciting character. I lunch, as a rule, when 
I can get anything to eat. The present seems 
to me to be a most suitable hour.” 

The prince nodded, and rose to his feet. 
“T will send my servant,” he said, ‘“‘to take 
your orders. My cook is very highly esteemed 
here, and I can assure you that you will not 
be starved. Please, also, make out a list of 
the newspapers, magazines, and books with 
which you would like to be supplied. I fear 
that, for obvious reasons, my people would 
hardly be able to anticipate your wants.”’ 

“And about that examination?” 

“T shall do myself the pleasure of seeing 
you every day,’’ the prince answered. 
“There will be time enough for that.” 

With an amiable word of farewell the 
prince departed. The doctor threw himself 
into an easy chair. His single exclamation 
was laconic but forcible. 


XXVI 
“THE SUN RISES IN THE EAST” 


NEVER did Prince Maiyo show fewer signs 
of his Japanese origin than when in the com- 
pany of other men of his own race. Side by 
side with his excellency, Baron Hesho, the 
contrasts in feature and expression were so 
marked as to make it hard to believe that 
these two men could belong to the same na- 
tion. Baron Hesho had high cheek-bones, 
a yellow skin, close-cropped black hair, and 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles through which 
he beamed upon the whole world. The 
prince, as he lounged in his wicker chair and 
watched the blue smoke of his cigarette curl 
upward, looked more like an Italian—per- 
haps a Spaniard. The shape of his head was 
perfectly Western, perfectly and typically 
Romanesque. The carriage of his body must 
have been inherited from his mother, of whom 
it was said that no more graceful woman ever 
walked. Yet between these two men, so dif- 
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ferent in all externals, there was the strongest 
sympathy, although they met but seldom. 
‘So we are to lose you soon, Prince,” the 
baron was saying. 
‘Very soon indeed,” Prince Maiyo an- 


swered. ‘‘Next week I go down to Deven- 
ham. I understand that the Prime Minister 


and Sir Edward Bransome will be there. If 
so, that, I think, will be practically my leave- 
taking. There is no object in my staying 
over here any longer.” 

The baron blinked his eyes meditatively. 
“T have seen very little of you, Maiyo,” he 
said, ‘‘since your last visit to the Continent. 
I take it that your views are unchanged ?”’ 

The prince assented. ‘‘Unchanged in- 
deed,’ he answered—‘‘unchangeable, I 
think I might almost say. They have been 
wonderful months, these last months, Baron,”’ 
he continued. “I have seen some of those 
things which we in Japan have heard about 
and wondered about all our lives. I have 
seen the German army at maneuvres. Ihave 
talked to their officers. Where I could I 
have talked to the men. I have been to some 
of their great socialist meetings. I have 
heard them talk about their country and 
their Emperor, and what would happen to 
their officers if war should come. I have seen 
the French artillery. I have been the guest 
of the President. I have tried to understand 
the peculiar attitude which that country has 
always adopted toward us. I have been, 
unrecognized, into St. Petersburg. I have 
tried to understand a little the resources of 
that great country. I came back here in time 
for the great review in the Solent. I have seen 
the most magnificent ships and the most 
splendid naval discipline the world has ever 
known. Then I have explored the interior of 
this island as few of our race have explored 
it, not for the purpose of studying the manu 
factures, the trades, the immense shipbuild 
ing industries—simply to study the people 
themselves.” 

The baron nodded gravely. “I ask no 
questions,” he said. ‘It is the Emperor’s 
desire, I know, that you go straight to him. 
I take it that your mind is made up—you 
have arrived at definite conclusions?” 

‘‘ Absolutely,” Prince Maiyo answered. 
“T shall make no great secret of them. You 
already, my dear Baron, know, I think, 
whither they lead. I shall be unpopular for 
a time, I suppose, and your own position may 
be made a little difficult. After that, things 
will go on pretty much the same. Of one 
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thing, though, I am assured: I see it as clearly 
as the shepherd who has lain the night upon 
the hillside sees the coming day. It may be 
twelve months, it may be two years, it may 
even be three, but before that time has passed 
the clouds will have gathered, the storm will 
have burst. Then, I think, Hesho, our mas- 
ter will be glad that we are free.” 

The baron agreed. ‘Only a few nights 
ago,” he said, ‘Captain Koki and the other 
attachés spent an evening with me. We have 
charts and pieces, and with locked doors we 
played a war game of our own invention. It 
should be all over in three weeks.” 

Prince Maiyo laughed softly. ‘You are 
right,” he said. ‘‘I have gone over the 
ground myself. It could be done in even less 
time. You should ask a few of our friends to 
that war game, Baron. How they would 
smile! Do you read the newspapers of this 
country?” 

“Invariably,” the ambassador answered. 

“There is an undercurrent of feeling some- 
where,” the prince continued; ‘‘one of the 
cheaper organs is shrieking all the time a 
brazen warning. Patriotism, as you and I 
understand it, is long since dead, but if one 
strikes hard enough at the flint some fire may 
come. Hesho, how short our life is! How 
little we can understand! We have only the 
written words of those who have gone before 
to show us the cities and the empires that have 
been, to teach us the reasons why they de- 
cayed and crumbled away. We have only 
our own imagination to help us to look for- 
ward into the future and see the empires that 
shall rise, the kingdoms that shall stand, the 
kingdoms that shall fall. Among them all, 
Hesho, there is but this much of truth: it is 
our own dear country and our one great rival 
across the Pacific who, in the years to come, 
must fight for the supremacy of the world.” 

“Tt will be no fight, that,” the ambassador 
answered, ‘‘no fight unless a new prophet is 
born to them. The money-poison is sucking 
the very blood from their body. The country 
is slowly but surely becoming honeycombed 
with corruption, The voices of its children 
are like the voices from the tower of Babel. 
If their strong man should arise, then the 
fight will be the fiercest the world has ever 
known. Even then the end is not doubtful. 
The victory will be ours. When the universe 
is left for them and for us, it will be our sons 
who shall rvle. Listen, Maiyo.” 

‘*T listen,” the prince answered. 
3aron Hesho’s voice had fallen to a whisper. 
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‘“‘T would speax of something else,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Soon you go to the duke’s house. 
You will meet there the people who are in 
authority over this country. When you leave 
it, everything is finished. Tell me, is the 
way homeward safe for you?” 

‘Wonderful person!” Prince Maiyo said, 
smiling. 

‘*No, I am not wonderful,” the ambassa- 
dor declared. ‘‘All the time I have had my 
fears. Why not? A month ago I sought your 
aid. I knew from our friends in New York 
that a man was on his way to England with 
letters which made ciear, beyond a doubt, the 
purpose of the world-journey of the Ameri- 
can fleet. I sent for you. We both agreed 
that it was an absolute necessity for us to 
know the contents of those letters.” 

“We discovered them,” the prince an- 
swered. ‘“‘It was well that we did.” 

“You discovered them,” the ambassador 
interrupted. ‘‘I have taken no credit for it. 
The credit is yours. But in this land there 
are so many things which one may not do, 
The bowstring and the knife are unrecog- 
nized. Civilization has set an unwholesome 
value upon human life. It is the maudlin 
sentiment which creeps like corruption 
through the body of a dying country.” 

“‘T know it,” the prince declared, sighing. 
“T know it very well indeed.” 

‘Dear Maiyo,” the ambassador 
‘‘how well do you know it?” 

‘My friend,” the prince answered, “‘it 
were better for you not to ask that question.” 

“Here under this roof,’ the baron con- 
tinued, ‘‘is sanctuary, but in the streets and 
squares beyond, it seems to me—and I have 
thought this over many times—it seems to 
me that even the person of the great prince, 
cousin of the Emperor, holy son of Japan, 
would not be safe.” 

Prince Maiyo shrugged his shoulders. 
There was gravity in his face, but it was the 
gravity of aman who has learned to look upon 
serious things with a light heart. 

“‘T, also,” he said, ‘‘have weighed this mat- 
ter very carefully in my mind. What I did 
was well done, and if the bill is thrust into my 
face, I must pay. First of all, Baron, I prom- 
ise you that I shall finish my work. After 
that, what does it matter? You and I know 
better than this nation of life-loving shop- 
keepers. A week, a year, a span of years— 
of what account are they to us who have 
sipped ever so lightly at the great cup? If we 
died to-morrow for the glory of our country, 
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should we not say to one another, you and I, 
that it was well?” 

-The baron rose to his feet and bowed. 
Into his voice there had crept a note almost 
of reverence. ‘‘Prince,’’ he said, ‘‘almost 
you take me back to the one mother-country. 
Almost your words persuade me that the 
strangeness of these Western lands is a pass- 
ing thing. We wonder, and as we wonder 
they shall crumble away. The sun rises in 
the East.” 

The prince also rose. Servants came si- 
lently forward, bearing his hat and gloves. 

“Perhaps,” the prince smiled, as he made 
his adieu. 

“Perhaps,” the ambassador echoed. ‘‘ Who 
can tell?” 


The prince sent away his carriage and 
walked homeward, every now and then 
greeting an acquaintance. He walked cheer- 
fully, and with a smile upon his face. There 
was nothing in his appearance which could 
possibly have indicated to the closest observer 
that this was a man who had taken death by 
the hand. At the corner of Regent Street and 
Pall Mall he overtook Inspector Jacks. 

“Mr. Jacks,” he said, ‘‘it is pleasant to see 
you once more. I was afraid that I should 
have to leave without bidding you farewell.” 

The inspector started. The prince laughed 
to himself as he watched that gesture. In 
deed, a man who showed his feelings so easily 
would be very much at a loss in Tokio! 

“You are going away, Prince?” the in- 
spector asked quickly. ‘‘When?” 

“The exact day is not fixed,” the prince 
replied, ‘‘but it is true that I am going home. 
{ have finished my work, and, you see, there 
is nothing to keep me over here any longer. 
Tell me, have you had any fortune yet? 
[ read the papers every day, hoping to see 
that you have cleared up those two terrible 
affairs.” 

Inspector Jacks shook his head. 
yet, Prince,” he said. 

‘Not yet,” the prince echoed. ‘Dear me, 
that is very unfortunate!” 

“I am afraid,” said Inspector Jacks, “that 
we must seem to you very slow and very stu- 
pid. Very likely we are. And yet, in time, we 
generally reach our goal. Sometimes we go 
a long way around. Sometimes we wait al- 
most overlong, but sooner or later we strike.” 

The prince nodded sympathetically. “The 
best of fortune to you, Mr. Jacks!” he said. 

I wish you could have cleared these matters 
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up before I left for home. It is pure selfish- 
ness, of course, but I have always felt a great 
interest in your work.” 

“If we do not clear them up before you 
leave the country, Prince,” the inspector 
answered, ‘“‘I fear that we shall never clear 
them up at all.” 

The prince passed on, smiling. A con- 
versation with Inspector Jacks always seemed 
to inspire him. It was a fine afternoon, and 
Pall Mall was crowded. In a few moments 
he came face to face with Somerfield, who 
greeted him a little gloomily. 

‘Sir Charles,” the prince said, ‘‘I hope 
that I shall have the pleasure of meeting you 
at Devenham ?” 

“T am not sure,’ Somerfield answered. 
“T have been asked, but I promised some 
time ago to go up to Scotland. I have a third 
share in a river there, and the season for 
salmon is getting on.” 

‘“‘T am sorry,” the prince declared. ‘‘I have 
no doubt, however, that Miss Morse will 
induce you to change your mind. I should 
regret your absence the more,” he continued, 
‘because this, I fear, is the last visit which 
[ shall be paying in this country.” 

Somerfield was genuinely interested. ‘‘ You 
are really going home?” he asked eagerly. 

‘Almost at once,” the prince answered. 

‘Only for a time, I suppose ?”’ Somerfield 
continued. 

The prince shook his head. ‘On the con- 
trary,” he said, ‘‘I imagine that this will be 
a long good-by. I think I can promise you 
that if ever I reach Japan I shall remain 
there. My work in this hemisphere will be 
accomplished.” 

Somerfield looked at him with the puzzled 
air of a man who is face to face with a prob- 
lem which he cannot solve. ‘‘ You’ll forgive 
my putting it so plainly, Prince,” he remarked, 
“but do you mean to say that after having 
lived over here you could possibly settle down 
again in Japan?” 

The prince returned, for a moment, his 
companion’s perplexed gaze. Then his lips 
parted, his eyes shone. He laughed softly, 
gracefully, with genuine mirth. “Sir 
Charles,” he said, ‘‘I shall not forget that 
question. I think that of all the Englishmen 
I have met you are the most English. When 
I think of your great country, as I often 
shall do, of her sons and her daughters, I 
promise you that to me you shall always rep- 
resent the typical man of your race and 
fortune.” 
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The prince left his companion loitering 
along Pall Mall, still a little puzzled. He 
called a taxi and drove to Devenham Hovse. 
The great drawing-rooms were almost empty. 
Lady Grace was just saying good-by to some 
parting guests. She welcomed the prince 
with a little flush of pleasure. 

‘“‘T find you alone?” he remarked. 

‘““My mother is opening a bazaar some 
where,” Lady Grace said. ‘‘She will be home 


very soon. Do let me give you some tea.”’ 
“It is my excuse for coming,” the prince 
admitted. 


She called back the footman who had 
shown him in. ‘China tea, very weak, in a 
china teapot, with lemon and no sugar. Isn’t 
that it?” she asked, smiling. 

‘“‘ Lady Grace,” he declared, ‘‘ you spoil me. 
Perhaps it is because I am going away. 
Everyone is kind to the people who go away.” 

She looked at him anxiously. ‘‘Going 
away!” she exclaimed. ‘‘When? Do you 
mean back to Japan?” 

“Back to my own country,” he answered. 
‘Perhaps in two weeks, perhaps three—who 
can tell?” 

‘But you are coming to Devenham first ?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“T am coming to Devenham first,’ he as- 
sented. ‘‘I called this afternoon to let your 
father know the date on which I could come. 
I promised that he should hear from me to- 
day. He was good enough to say either 
Thursday or Friday. Thursday, I find, will 
suit me admirably.” 

She drew a little sigh. ‘‘So you are going 
back,” she said softly. ‘I wonder why so 
many people seem to have taken it for 
granted that you would settle down here? 
Even I had begun to hope so.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Lady Grace,” he said, ‘‘I am 
not what you call a cosmopolitan. To live 
over here in any of these Western countries 
would seem to denote that one may change 
one’s dwelling-place as easily as one changes 
one’s clothes. The farther east you go, the 
more reluctant one is, I think, to leave the 
shadow of one’s own trees. The man who 
leaves my country leaves it to go into exile. 
The man who returns, returns home.” 

She was a little perplexed. ‘‘I should have 
imagined,” she said, “that the people who 
leave your country as emigrants, to settle in 
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America or even over here, might have felt 
like that. But you of the educated classes, 
I should have thought, would have found 
more over here to attract you, more to induce 
you to choose a new home.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Lady Grace,” he 
said, “‘believe me that it is not so. The tra- 
ditions of our race, the call of the blood, as 
you put it over here, is as powerful a thing 
with our aristocrats as with our peasants. We 
find much here to wonder at and admire, 
much that, however unwillingly, we are forced 
to take back and adopt in our own country, 
but it is a strange atmosphere for us, this. 
For my countrymen there is but one real 
home, but one mother-land.” 

‘“Yet you have seemed so contented over 
here,” she remarked. ‘‘ You have entered so 
easily into all our ways.” 

‘TI came with a purpose,” he said grave- 
ly. ‘‘I came in order to observe and to 
study certain features of your life, but, 
believe me, I have felt the strain—I have felt 
it sometimes very badly. ‘These countries, 
yours especially, are like what one of your 
great poets called the lotus-lands for us. 
Much of your life here is given to pursuits 
which we do not understand, to sports and 
games, to various forms of what we should 
call idleness. In my country we know little 
of that. In one way or another, from the Em- 
peror to the poor runner in the streets, we 
work.” 

“Ts there nothing which you will regret ?” 
she asked. 

“‘T shall regret the friends I have made, the 
very dear friends who have been so very 
much kinder to me than I have deserved. 
Life is a sad pilgrimage sometimes, because 
one may not linger for a moment at any one 
spot, nor may one ever look back. But I 
know quite well that when I leave here there 
will be many whom I would gladly see again.” 

“There will be many, Prince,” she said 
softly, ‘‘who will be sorry to see you go.” 

The prince rose to his feet. Another little 
stream of callers had come into the room. 
Presently he drank his tea and departed. 
When he reached St. James’s Square his 
majordomo came hurrying up and whispered 
something in his own language. 

The prince smiled. “I go to see him,” 
he said. ‘‘I will go at once.” 















CHARLES THE GREAT 


XII 
HALCYON DAYS IN THE COURT AND THI 
ROYAL ACADEMY AT AACHEN 


VERY remarkable play went on 
for years in the royal palace at 
Aachen, staged, one may say, under 
the immediate direction of the king 
himself. It was, in fact, an expres- 
sion of two of his most notable 
traits, his love of learning and his 
democracy; for it was a school in 
which all the members of the court, 
including the king himself, were 
patient, industrious pupils, and it 
was also a kind of temple of equal- 
ity where every distinction of rank was oblit- 
erated. Here the king and his cellarer sat 
side by side attacking together the philosoph 
ical problems of the fathers of the Church 
and brought for the time being to one equal 
station by knowledge, the great leveler, the 
inevitable destroyer of rank and caste. There 
‘s no more wonderful picture in history, nor 
one In stronger contrast with the spirit of the 
times, nor one that shows more clearly the 
essential and dominating purposes of the 
mind that founded and maintained the Court 
School of Aachen and thrust education into 
the brain of Europe. 

Other rulers and potentates did not so; be- 
fore Charles we have no record of any of his 
strain that had higher intellectual tastes than 
Were expressed in a fondness for roast hare 
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and the exploits of a juggler that could bal- 
afice three swords on énd. Fat feasts, fat 
women, and vast draughts of wine were the 
typical features of court life, at great courts 
and small; for the merest baron that kept his 
nest of robbers by the highway of the Rhone 
or the Adige had his little imitation court and 
his imitation joys in fat things. The best of 
these lived in a way cruder, fouler, and more 
bestial than now the poorest peasants know 
—in most countries. Dirt was everywhere; 
even in the palaces the conveniences of life 
were primitive and scanty; diners fished their 
food from a common dish with their fingers 
or daggers, ate from their hands, and threw 
the bones and remnants on the floor. Smoke 
from the kitchen filled the dining-room; soap 
and cleanliness and gentle ways were as un- 
known as the rights of the common people. 
While the great man sat and gorged and 
gnawed bones and growled and filled him 

self from huge tankards of wine, the tricks- 
ters stood on their heads and tied themselves 
into knots until he slept from weariness of the 
labors of the trencher, or else was too drunk 
to keep awake. They were like children in 
those days, primitive, unreasoning, impulsive, 
sensual, gorging on all manners of bad food, 
satisfying their appetites at whatever cost, 
dying young, incapable, for the most part, of 
moral reflection and introspection, playing 
like unrestrained children at costly games, 
living for the hour, utterly careless about the 
morrow, given over to unprofitable amuse- 
ments. The best of them were of this order; 
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the shrewdest leaders were continually im- 
pelled by childish spleen or resentment or 
perversity to the most foolish acts. 

Not Charles, whose mind ran a thousand 
years before his age, whose mental processes 
were broad and always deliberate and sober. 
He comes to his dinner simply clad and sur- 
rounded not by jugglers, but by his teachers, 
Alcuin and Diaconus and the learned monks 
that he had drawn from the cloisters of Ire- 
land and Scotland, then and long afterward 
foremost in the pursuit of knowledge. He 

eats of a few simple dishes, usually including 
game of some kind, which he prefers to all 
other meat. He allows himself but three 
glasses of wine. He listens while the court 
reader reads Plutarch or Livy from a manu- 
script, and at intervals interrupts the reading 
to discuss with Alcuin or one of the Irish 
monks some point that the historian has 
made. When the repast is ended he rises 
and goes at once to an adjoining room where 
the court school holds its sessions, and he be- 
comes the pupil, the friend and comrade of 
the other pupils. Alcuin, the king’s lifelong 
confidant and guide, presides. He reads a 
passage from Vergil. Then he expounds it, 
considering it from various points of view as 
a poet, a rhetorician, a grammarian, a linguist. 
The pupils ask questions as he proceeds. 
Charles wishes to know about a point in 
grammar that has puzzled him; Alcuin makes 
it clear. He gives a kind of lecture on Latin 
poetry; he considers other poets; he shows 
wherein the art of Vergil differs from the art 
of Horace; he deals with the manners and the 
essential spirit of the Augustan age. One of 
the learned Irish monks takes up the thread of 
the subject and carries it on through all the 
ways of cloister-lore, quoting passages from 
Ovid and Horace as illustrations. 

The pupils recite; also they produce the 
compositions on which they have been busy 
since the last session. Some one has a copy 
of verses of a heroic nature; he reads them, 
and the others criticize and make suggestions. 
Then Sir Angilbert, the knightly darling of 
the court, the brave soldier and _ brilliant 
scholar, the handsome and daring, about 
whom is always a flavor of the romantic be- 

cause of his love story with the Princess Ber- 
tha—this Sir Angilbert recites passages from 
the Latin epic that is the labor of his life. 
Then Theodulf, the gray-haired Abbot of 
Fleury, feared in the court for his bitter 
tongue and his ready wit, reads some satirical 
verses that the Irish monks attack and others 
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defend. Once he amuses himself by ridi- 
culing in a set of clever verses the fat-paunch- 
ed and dull-witted soldier of his day. One 
of the brotherhood of arms is present when 
this is read. Slowly he begins to perceive 
that he is mocked. Upon the poet he glares 
with rising wrath. Unable longer to contain 
himself, he strikes his great head with his 
hand and gets him to his feet to suppress the 
audacious poet; but the king bends upon him 
a look of fierce displeasure for his interrup- 
tion, and the cowed warrior slinks out of 
the chamber. 

So go the daily sessions in the court school, 
where Charles leads the flock into extremely 
unusual regions. Many contribute their 
compositions in prose instead of verse, among 
them Einhard, who reads many excellent 
treatises, for he is the best prose stylist of his 
times. One of these Lentulus, the king’s 
steward, is sure to discuss; Lentulus that to 
the unthinking about the palace has always 
seemed ludicrous because of his slow speech 
and deliberate motions. But here in the 
academy of Charlemagne he is highly es- 
teemed, for he has a clear understanding and 
an excellent judgment. 

The women have their share in the school; 
Princess Bertha composes verses, sings the 
verses of others, and is learned in antiquities; 
Gundrada of the court ladies, who is the most 
beautiful woman of her day, is famed through 
Europe as much for her attainments as for 
her beauty; Gisela, the king’s sister who so 
narrowly escaped a wedding with Adalghis, 
is an able person; in her cloister she has 
studied much. 

The sessions last several hours a day. With 
unflagging zeal the king pursues each subject 
considered. If, as often happens, there are 
learned strangers in Aachen (for Charles tries 
to attract such from all parts of Europe), it 
is the part of Meginfrid, the chief chamber- 
lain, to search these out and introduce them 
to the sessions of the academy. They bring 
with them their specialties in knowledge— 
rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, prosody, 
for these are the branches of learning most 
esteemed in the day; or theology, whereof 
Charles is an insatiable student; or music, 
which is but new-born. Afterward Charles 
discusses with Alcuin, his trusty companion 
and counselor, what these men have said. 

His fame as a friend of learning and patron 
of letters goes from monastery to monastery, 
like a bird in the desert flying from oasis to 
oasis. It draws to Aachen strange men from 
























strange places, and once at least is the means 
of singular good fortune for the king. One 
day in the market-place there appear two un- 
known monks described for us as Scotch 
monks from Ireland, who stand day after day 
as if they were merchants and cry aloud: 

“Knowl 
edge! Know! 
edge! Who 
will have 
knowledge? 
For we sell 
it.” 

When this 
is told to 
Charles he 
sends in haste 
for these un 
usual trades 
men, and 
when they are 
brought — be- 
fore him he 
asks them if 
it be true that 
they have 
been hawking 
knowledge in 
the market 
place as one 
would hawk 
pigeons, and 
they say, 
“Vea, we 
have knowl- 
edge to sell to 
whomsoever 
will buy of it 
for the glory 
of God.’’ 
This answer 
nt) pleases A VIKING OF THE 
Charles that 
he employs 
them both as 
teachers, and one of them becomes a chief 
agent of his in establishing new schools. 

Into the peace of the academy Charles 
would allow no politics or rancor to enter. 
Among his guests and teachers was Paulus 
Diaconus, a learned Lombard historian and 
poet, who is said to have taught Greek to the 
Northern monks. Paulus had long been a 
dependent at the court of Didier, the ban- 
ished king of the Lombards, to whom he was 
deeply attached. At the court of Charles he 
made no secret of his loyalty to his fallen 
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friend. At this some of the superserviceable 
courtiers always ready for such service ran to 
Charles, accusing Paulus of treason and de- 
manding for him the penalty, which in that 
happy age consisted of blinding the traitor 
and cutting off his hands. Charles was hor- 
rified at the 
suggestion. 

‘*What!’”’ 
he cried. 
‘Shall I thus 
treat an excel- 
lent poet and 
historian? 
God forbid!” 

His rever- 
ence for relig- 
ion seems not 
to have been 
in any degree 
a matter of 
policy, as it 
was with Na- 
poleon, but 
born of a 
deep-seated 
and fervent 
faith. Had he 
not been a 
king he would 
Lave been a 
great priest; 
he loved to 
preach, loved 
to expound 
the Scrip- 
tures, and 
dearly loved 
to linger over 
points of theo- 
logical sub- 
tlety. He was 
deeply im- 
pressed with 
the wisdom 
of the fathers of the Church; he was reverent 
toward all the martyrs and heroes of the 
propaganda; in his own school he was the 
most enthusiastic and eager pupil. Once 
when Alcuin had been revealing to him 
the exceeding wisdom of some of the saints, 
Charles sighed and compared the state of 
learning in his own country, which he knew 
to be, in spite of all his efforts and interest, 
merely rudimentary and barbarous, with the 
condition at which he aimed. 

‘* Alas!”’ he said, “‘had I in all my kingdom 
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twelve such learned ministers of the gospel as 
were Hieronymus and Augustine!” 

‘““What!” said Alcuin. ‘‘The Creator of 
heaven and earth had only two of that kind, 
and will you have twelve?” 

He was nearing middle life when in his 
academy at Aachen he learned the elements 
of arithmetic, a fact from which may be 
gathered the actual state of education in his 
day, since he was accounted a cultured person. 
He pursued with energy the study of dia- 
lectics and of astronomy, philosophy, and 
rhetoric. His efforts to master the art of the 
professional penman seem pathetic. He 
earnestly desired to leave to posterity books 
copied with his own hand; therefore he was 
wont to carry with him at all times and where- 
ever he went his tablet, pen,.and inkhorn, 
putting them under his pillow at night that 
he might practise in his hours of wakefulness, 
which were many. But he was never able to 
make of himself a good copyist. 

From his academy he Jabored to spread the 
love of learning throughout his kingdom, 
sending learned men from city to city to es- 
tablish centers of thought like that at Aachen. 
He seldom allowed even war to interfere with 
his own regularly prosecuted studies. When 
he went upon the march his reader, his books, 
and even the greater part of the academy 
went with him, and he continued to contem- 
plate the works of the holy fathers while he 
advanced toward savage hosts or led his 
troops through Alpine passes. All this was 
perfectly consistent with his character, for 
his industry, patience, and persistence were 
amazing always. He formed his purposes, 
but slowly; when they were once settled upon 
he allowed nothing in the world to divert him 
from his object. The physical empire he 
created was of but few days; the foundations 
of popular education that he laid were im- 
perishable. Long after his death the records 
continued to enroll the deeds of men that had 
been trained at the schools for boys that 
Chariemagne had founded and with anxious 
care had supervised and directed; and these 
men in turn spread about Europe a steadily 
increasing purpose to add to the number of 
such beneficent institutions. 


XIII 


THE MEDIEVAL CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY AND 
HOW HIS HAND WAS STAYED 


THE dominions that Charles had inherited 
he had now more than quadrupled; he was 


already the head of one of the greatest em- 
pires that had ever acknowledged a single 
ruler; from the north shore of the Adriatic, 
southern Italy, the Mediterranean, the river 
Ebro in Spain, to the North Sea and the edge 
of the Baltic, all was Frankish territory, and 
east and west his kingdom stretched from the 
Bay of Biscay and the English Channel to 
Vienna. 

To govern peoples so diverse and widely 
separated and particularly to govern them 
according to the ideals of Charles, with justice 
and moderation, was a far more difficult task 
than to conquer them. The old tribal system 
that the barbarians had brought with them 
from the woods broke down whenever it was 
applied to more than a small number of men. 
There was another method in use that con- 
sisted in making the king the sole and abso- 
lute dictator about everything and having no 
laws but his wild will; and on some such 
system all the small kingdoms about Europe, 
the Lombards, Aquitanians, and the rest, had 
risen and fallen. The peasant instinct in 
Charles revolted at such an absolutism, which 
would probably have been impracticable, 
anyway, in a nation so complex. But the 
man’s ready talent for organization, which was 
never less than his military gifts, provided the 
means for holding together this vast aggre- 
gation, and the system that resulted was, after 
the decline of Rome, the first instance of gov- 
ernment projected upon competent models. 

First, he gave to each nation comprised in 
his union a count or governor, whose function 
was to supervise the administration of justice, 
to hear complaints, and to correct abuses. 
To him in the first instance came the petition- 
ers, who thus had a magistrate of their own 
race, speaking their own tongue, and were 
not obliged to travel long distances to secure 
a hearing. The law department was con- 
trolled by a chancellor at the central capital; 
the affairs of the church by an arch-chaplain. 
Charles himself remained in each instance the 
final arbiter and authority, looking to his sub- 
ordinates for the details of the management. 

As to the legislative department, there were 
two annual assemblies of delegates from all 
parts of the nation, one in the fall to propose 
measures of national importance, and one in 
the spring to adopt them. If these had been 
elected by the people they would have con- 
stituted an innovation one thousand years 
ahead of the normal state of the times; even 
the measure of representation that they em- 
bodied was a notable advance. But the idea 
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of elective representation did not until a much 
later time fix itself upon remade Europe. The 
assemblies of Charles were composed of the 
dignitaries of church and state, the counts, 
dukes, and other nobles, and of persons ap- 
pointed by Charles. Moreover, they had no 
power to adopt any measure of which the king 
disapproved nor to decline to adopt any meas- 
ure that he desired to have enacted. They 
did not represent the common people; on the 
contrary, after the manner of their order, they 
hated the common people, so that often the 
democratic king was obliged to interfere to 
protect the common people against his dele- 
gates. ‘They were not deliberative nor legis- 
lative assemblies, and yet they had in them 
the germ of the true legislative assembly, the 
germ of the thing that long afterward did so 
much for France. 

But the real democracy of Charles was not 
manifested through his assemblies of nobles, 
which he habitually disregarded and must 
have heartily despised, but through his sys- 
tem of personal messengers or traveling in- 
spectors, whom he kept incessantly moving 
about the great kingdom, observing the work 
of tne courts, watching the administration of 
justice, listening to complaints, reporting 
upon all conditions, even the condition of the 
Things. As a rule and unavoidably the 
counts were fierce half-savages whose normal 
occupation was to fight and plunder and to 
whom men of the inferior orders were utterly 
contemptible. They had never been taught 
any other view; they had imbibed to the ut- 
most of the aristocratic prejudice; they were 
full of the consciousness of class. The 
heaviest business of Charles’s life was to re- 
strain the cruel impulses of these tyrants and 
compel them to be decent. For this he 
labored with a toilsome industry that seems 
now the final illumination of the real spirit of 
the times. There has survived to us a vast 
mass of the letters that Charles directed to the 
counts on the reports of his inspectors, letters 
in which he complains bitterly of the oppres- 
sion of the common people and commands, 
entreats, and threatens that he may secure an 
amelioration of the burdens. He desires that 
the taxes may be levied justly, that extortion 
shall cease, that men shall not be robbed by 
the counts’ vassals, that the tillers of the soil 
shall be left in peace, that agriculture and in- 
dustry shall be encouraged, that life and prop- 
erty shall be protected, that the Church shall 
be extended, that his decrees covering these 
matters shall be respected. The greater part 


of the correspondence is taken up with these 
deliverances. If there had been no Charles, 
if no ruler had ever intimated to the people at 
the bottom that they were other than mere 
blocks or beasts, there would still have been, 
in the course of time, a deliverance of the com- 
mon people; but he was the sower of the seed; 
he first implanted the idea of a hope or dreaia 
of equality and justice, and no tyrant was ever 
able to trample out that growth. 

A very good illustration of the practical 
operation of his system of inspectors and of 
his iron determination that there should be 
justice for all is contained in the recorded 
story of the Istrians, a case doubtless typical 
of many if we had adequate accounts of the 
reign. Istria in Italy had been conquered 
and annexed in 789 and put in charge of a 
duke as governor for the king. After a few 
years the inspector that Charles sent down 
there reported very unfavorably about the 
doings of this duke. He was, it appears, the 
perfect prototype of the modern business 
“‘grafter.”” Having the opportunity to aug- 
ment his private fortune at the public’s expense, 
he used that opportunity to the full. Charles 
sent his inspector to make a thorough inves- 
tigation; a court was summoned, a jury was 
impaneled, the duke was brought before it to 
be tried. The very language of some of the 
testimony has been preserved. It showed 
that the duke regarded the people as slaves; 
that he bestowed them in squads upon his 
sons, his daughters, and his favorites; that 
they were driven to labor like cattle. With 
their enforced toil he had built his palaces 
and constructed his pleasure-grounds. He 
was accustomed to take from them anything 
of theirs that pleased his fancy and without 
payment—cattle, horses, tithe, wives, lives, 
anything. He had dispossessed the small 
landowners, taken their lands for himself, and 
rented such lands to imported Slavs. “If we 
say anything,” said the witnesses, ‘‘he swears 
that he will kill us.” He was wont to drive 
them into his ships and make of them galley- 
slaves; he impressed them into his army; he 
even stole the clothes from their backs and 
the fish from their nets. In short, a perfect 
picture of the true feudal conditions; it won- 
derfully illumines the real state of society at 
that time and the task that Charles had under- 
taken. 

The jury found the duke guilty of the of- 
fenses charged against him, and Charles im- 
mediately took action. He made the duke 
restore all his thievings, compensating every 
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poor man that had sufiered, giving bac k 
lands, cattle, horses, or the value thereof to 
the last penny. He made him acknowledge 
that he had transgressed and give securities 
that thereafter he and his household and his 
dependents would deal justly with all the 
people under his rule. But he did not hang 
the thieving duke or even displace him; and 
no doubt the reason was that he knew the 
noble orders, against whom he contended, to 
be too powerful and too closely united. He 
must govern as he could and not as he would. 
Even then the predatory classes stood to- 
gether; any attempt to curb one of them was 
resented by all of them. An overt act against 
a noble in the position of Duke of Istria might 
have precipitated civil war. If the nobles 
were to be restrained, it must be done by 
policy and not by force; and it were better to 
let one noble bandit like the Duke of Istria go 
unhanged than to put fifty noble bandits like 
the Duke of Istria in a position where they 
could rob, murder, and maltreat at will. The 
mind of Charles was wholly practical; all he 
cared about was results; and he had no thought 
of being poignarded for the sake of an ideal 
that his death would in no wise further. 

Like Napoleon and like Augustus, he was 
« great projector of public works; but his best 
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ideas were usually hampered by the inca 
pacity of his engineers and artisans. He 
planned a great canal to unite the Main and 
the Danube, a work that would have been of 
inestimable benefit to medieval commerce: 
but when the construction had proceeded 
some miles swampy ground was encountered, 
and the engineers could devise no means by 
which the banks retained. He 
planned and built at Mainz a bridge across 
the Rhine that was for the time being one of 
the wonders of the world. ‘All mankind,” 
says one enthusiastic chronicler, “was en- 
gaged in building it.” But some time after 
its completion a burning ship drifted against 
the bridge and fired it, and it was entirely 
destroyed. He also did much to improve the 
harbors at Boulogne and elsewhere, and de- 
voted much attention to the development of 
his fleets as a protection against the Norsemen 
that continually threatened or harassed his 
coasts. But he was never able to order these 
matters as he desired, for the significant rea- 
son that there was a shortage of money where- 
with to pay workmen. In the case of the 
Mainz bridge, indeed, the nobles brought up 
Things to labor upon it, taking advantageof an 
old custom by which every man was obliged 
to work upon bridges and roads as well as 
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to do military service. But the provision did 
not cover the dredging of harbors, there was 
no available coin with which to hire the labor, 
and the improvements were postponed to a 
later age. Yet here, as in so many other in- 
stances, Charles clearly foresaw the needs and 
the opportunities of future generations. 


XIV 
THE MIDNIGHT PLOTTERS IN THE CHURCH 


It was in 792 that the Danube-Main canal 
project failed; but in that same year befell so 
many other disasters and misfortunes that 
the bad work of the canal engineers is incon- 
spicuous. A strange and infectious restless- 
ness seemed to seize the spitits of men; 
regions in the kingdom that had never before 
shown the slightest disposition to revolt sud- 
denly began to reveal symptoms of unrest; 
without the kingdom the Avar war was raging, 
Beneventum in Italy revolted, the Saxons 
broke into one of their fiercest rebellions, the 
Saracens suddenly revived and again sought 
to spread their empire northward; there was 
trouble in the Church; the cruelty and violence 
of Queen Fastrada gave Charles many anxious 
hours, and to crown all there broke around 
him in his very palace a dangerous conspir- 
acy against his life. 

For this, in the ultimate view, the laxity of 
his own private morals was to blame; a little 
more and we should have had all the mate- 
rials for a Greek tragedy of fate and the due 
reaping of sin’s sowing. The eldest son! of 
Charles was illegitimate, being the offspring 
of the Himiltrude that Charles put’away when 
he married Desiderata. Himiltrude seems to 
have become at one time the legal wife of 
Charles, but she was certainly not such when 
this Pepin was born. His wrong was the 
greater because it would have been easy in 
those times to legitimatize him and make him 
the royal heir; for it is not to be forgotten 
that Charles Martel was horn of a similarly 
irregular union, and over the birth of Charle- 
magne himself hang certain clouds of doubt. 
But the king would not legitimatize Pepin 
and for a reason that cast upon the unfor- 
tunate youth an intolerable sense of injustice. 
The reason was that Pepin was a hunchback. 
Yet he was a singularly handsome youth, 
able and, in spite of his misfortune, pleasing. 
In the dearth of definite information we may 
suspect from certain events that this would 
have been a much more promising heir to the 
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throne than he into whose possession it finally 
passed. But according to the prejudices of 
the age the deformity of poor Pepin was an 
insuperable barrier. He could not wield a 
sword, nor brain a foeman, nor make upon 
horseback a figure to awe the groundlings. 
Against these defects of what avail was the 
mind that was his? 

He seems to have dwelt about the court, 
in comfort and honor, recognized as one of 
the princes of the blood, but not as that prince 
he desired to be. What other plans and pro- 
jects he might have considered we know not; 
but in 792 his troubles were brought to a head 
because upon his half-brother Carloman was 
conferred the significant addition of Pepin, 
his own name. Evidently, therefore, no 
attention was to be paid to his claim. His 
half-brother Louis had been made king of 
Italy, his half-brother Carloman had been 
made king of Aquitaine. He himself was 
nothing, and it was evident should be nothing 
but an idle and illegitimate hunchback daw- 
dling about an empty court. 

The wrath that burned in him might have 
smoldered indefinitely if the unlucky Queen 
Fastrada had not interfered to make it a con- 
suming flame. Ever a person of meddling 
impulses, fate was continually thrusting into 
her hands the tools wherewith to do mischief. 
Indeed few things seem stranger than that 
Charles, who habitually chose his men assis- 
tants with unfailing judgment, should have 
taken as his consort a woman unable to do 
anything but to make trouble. 

In the organized government that Charles 
instituted the queen had very important parts 
to play. She was the ruler, clothed with all 
his powers, whenever he was absent from the 
capital. At all times, and wherever he might 
be, certain departments of his establishment 
were under her jurisdiction; for the treasurer, 
the constable, and the marshal received their 
instructions from her and looked upon her as 
their executive officer. At all times, too, the 
king was subject to the influence of his queen; 
he was accustomed to consult her about many 
affairs of state; and he had always a profound 
respect for the intuitive wisdom of women, so 
that he seems sometimes to have followed a 
woman’s advice when it conflicted with his 
own deliberate judgment. 

The long absences from Aachen that the 
troubles with the Saxons and Avars imposed 
upon Charles gave her ample opportunity to 
indulge her propensities. Wherever her in- 
fluence was felt there went up a grumbling 
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protest, and by great ill luck the infectional 
spirit of revolt that so strangely passed through 
the kingdom in 792 came at a time when com- 
plaint of her methods was loudest. About the 
court were many nobles that cherished a resent- 
ment against Charles for his democratic ways 
and were now bitterly incensed by the arro- 
gance of Fastrada. These formed a conspiracy 
and took Pepin, the hunchback, as their 0s- 
tensible head and claimant to the throne. 
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But the still more formidable part of these 
plottings was in Bavaria, where both Bavar- 
ian and Frankish nobles were exceedingly 
restless under the increasing restrictions that 
Charles placed upon their license to rob and 
oppress. Some such result was to be ex- 
pected; in all the world it has never been 
found possible to restrain the excessive privi- 
leges of a powerful and greedy class with- 
out encountering the danger of reprisals or 
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revolt. This inevitable result is one of the 
penalties of privilege; for every unfair ad- 
vantage and every oppression there must be 
some day an accounting. ‘To the class that 
Charles strove to keep within bounds had 
been awarded for centuries a privilege of 
rapine to which he objected; the privilege 
was therefore firmly entrenched by precedent 
and the more likely to be guarded and main- 
tained with jealous care. Those of the Ba- 
varian and Frankish nobles that clearly per- 
ceived the real tendency of the favorite ideas 
of Charles had made shift by some excuse or 
other to remain behind while he was pushing 
forward against the Avars, and they now 
gathered about the hunchback as their chief 
hope. Their plot was to assassinate Charles 
and proclaim Pepin as their king. 

The center of the conspiracy was at Re- 
gensburg. The members of the band met by 
night in the great church. There was then 
in Regensburg a pious monk from the con- 
quered Lombards, one Fardulf, who went 
often to that church to meditate and pray and 
be alone. On a certain evening he was at 
his devotions in one of the chapels when he 
heard the church door open and footsteps 
approaching. Confident from their stealthy 
movements that the visitors were not bent 
upon worship, he stole silently after them. 
He could see by the torches they carried that 
they were armed men. They took their 
places at one side of a monument. He crept 
to the other side and wormed his way until 
he was close enough to hear what the men 
said. There he listened while they discussed 
and settled upon the final details of the mur- 
der of the king and the seizure of the govern- 
ment. At last the plans of the conspirators 
were fully arranged, and their meeting broke 
up. The monk crept into a corner until they 
should have gone. On the way to the door 
an unwonted suspicion seened to seize one of 
the plotters. He suggested that sone one in 
the darkness might have overheard them and 
that before they departed the church should 
be searched. With torches and their swords 
drawn they poked hither and thither, and 
soon dragged forth the trembling monk. 

They set him in the midst of them, with 
daggers at his throat. He admitted that he 
had heard all. Then most of the knights 
were for killing him on the spot and so put an 
end to all danger of betrayal; but the others 
said that to shed blood in the holy church 
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would certainly ruin their enterprise; no good 
could befall it after such a beginning, nor 
could they bring themselves to take such a 
crime upon their souls. To carry him hence 
and murder him elsewhere was hardly less 
repugnant; they would still be violating sanc- 
tuary and laying murderous hands upon a 
man of God. Therefore they decided to let 
him live if he would swear solemnly to eternal 
secrecy. Forthwith, upon the relics of the 
saints and by his faith, and with all the most 
sacred formalities of an oath, the monk was 
duly sworn that never, no matter what might 
befall, would he reveal to any human being 
an inkling of what he had heard. And so 
sworn many times and most ingeniously they 
left him and went their ways. 

Their footsteps had hardly passed before 
Fardulf was flying down the street to the 
palace gates. He reached them in safety, 
aroused the warders, and was brought before 
the governor, to whom he told his story. Be- 
fore morning all the conspirators were under 
lock and key, and all the threads of their 
weaving were uncovered. Pepin, the hunch- 
back, was taken and imprisoned; his agents 
in various cities were arrested; and Charles, 
at the head of his army on the Danube, was 
notified of the danger that he had so narrowly 
escaped. He took no action until his return 
from the field. Then the conspirators were 
put on trial, unanimously found guilty, and 
sentenced by the court (not by Charles) to 
immediate death. Contrary to his usual 
custom, Charles did not on this occasion in- 
tervene for mercy; the danger had been too 
imminent and too real. He did interest him- 
self in behalf of his son, and secured a miti- 
gation of his sentence to imprisonment in a 
monastery. The rest of the chief plotters 
were hanged or beheaded. Pepin, the hunch- 
back, lived twenty years. Fardulf, the Lom- 
bard, who had at such a risk saved the life of 
the destroyer of the Lombard monarchy, was 
well rewarded. He had acted upon the prin- 
ciple that an enforced obligation is not bind- 
ing, and although that view of an oath was 
not general in his times, mankind united in 
absolving him from this particular perjury. 

Queen Fastrada, the real cause of the con- 
spiracy, was to play but little longer upon the 
stage she had darkened with her sinister 
presence. She died two years afterward, 
and all the realm seems to have been lighter 
of heart for her passing. 
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WONDER, if all the little honeys 

and belovedests that get born into 
the world and grow up to look up- 
on their fathers and mothers as 
people to whom they go for their 
pocket-money and their wiggings 
were suddenly to see into the 
hearts of those fathers and 
mothers, whether they would ride 
rough-shod over them, forever 
and ever and ever, or whether they 
would draw a long breath of re- 
lief, and be very, very glad. 

I know it is in the minds of children to be- 
lieve that fathers and mothers are born fathers 
and mothers, and never could have been 
young or stupid or regenerate like themselves; 
that is one of the reasons why they so often 
go to anyone rather than to their parents 
with whatever scrapes they may be in. And 
it’s true, honey, that the parents have them- 
selves to blame for such neglect. They are so 
anxious to set a good example that they delib- 
erately forget their own experiences and seem 
to think that they can keep you from having 
measles by pretending that they never had 
them themselves. 

Now it is very highly probable that every 
parent worth his salt has had pretty nearly 
every measle that is likely to dog the foot- 
steps of his graceless offspring (when you are 
old enough you will appreciate the beauty 
of that phrasing), and it is his duty and 
ought to be his pleasure—to admit it, not 
with vain boasting, but simply in order that, 
if the need arises, he with his experience may 
show the way through; for there is a way 
through, my son, even though it is nothing 











better than sitting down at the foot of the 
blank wall and waiting. I who speak to you 
have waited, and I know. 

I want vou once and for always to get it 
out of your‘dear little head that Oliver and I 
are grown-ups with a capital G, and there 
fore incapable of understanding the joys and 
pleasures and pains that belong to you as 
a child and a boy. Oh, beloved, we aren’t 
really old, although Oliver rides a horse with 
out a groom at his bridle, and I haven’t worn 
pinafores for quite a long time. But our 
hearts ride their ponies and tear their pina- 
fores just the same as ever, believe that. 

And Ill tell you a secret. It’s a shameful 
secret for a woman with a gray hair (I got it 
when I was twenty—the hair, beloved), and 
although Oliver knows it—and I dare say one 
or two others do, as well—I try to keep it 
from spreading any further than I can help. 
Still, if we ever meet, you are bound to find 
it out; and if we don’t, perhaps it will help 
you to overcome your own weaknesses to 
know that your own grown-up mummy was 
every bit as bad as you and badder. 

It’s this—come very close and bend down 
while I tell you. Nothing ever really teaches 
me, and I’ve never really grown up. To-day, 
with that gray hair in my head that I got at 
twenty, and a man-child of my own to be 
thinking of, I’m just as much in the school 
room as I was at ten. Perhaps, from it all, 
I have got this one bit of knowledge, that 
when I can see no way out I can sit down at 
the foot of the wall and wait. But for the rest 
my lessons are just as hard to learn and give 
me just as much pain and tribulation as they 
did when I was doing nine-times-seven, and 
thirteen — goes—into—a-—hundred-and-four-I 
don’t-know-how—many-times—or—what-over. 
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So, you see, with a record like that, it 
wouldn’t be the least bit of use me climbing 
onto a pedestal and trying to play the oracle, 
because I have no capacity for giddy heights 
at all. Give me the ground under my feet, 
and the top of the mountain is mine for the 
climbing, but stand me on a rampart, and I 
shut my eyes and clutch till somebody comes 
and takes me off. But if you don’t mind I'll 
give you the benefit of my experience (you'll 
let me do that, please, beloved), and then 
we’ll take hands and climb the mountain to- 
gether. 

And I want to tell you a little about this 
father of yours. He’s down in the garden 
tying up carnations at this minute, and I can 
see his broad shoulders bent over the flowers 
and his nice brown hands twisting the twine. 
A little while ago he looked up and saw me in 
the window, and he called out: 

“What are you doing up there? 
down.”’ 

‘fT can’t,” I said, 

‘“Who to?” 

‘To a young man in whom I take a great 
deal of interest. I’m sorry I can’t tell you 
more.”’ 

“Allright. I’llcome up and see if it ought 
to go.” He was filling his pipe very carefully. 

‘Indeed you’ll stay where you are, and I’ll 
come down when I’m ready.” I blew him a 
kiss and came back to you. 

Oh, beloved, I think you wil like him most 
awiully. 

Now, if you’re in a tangle over anything to 
do with dogmas and doxies (I won’t give you 
the dictionary meaning of these words, be- 
cause it would be a waste of labor; when the 
time comes for you to know, you will find out 
quickly enough), I’m afraid it won’t be much 
use going to Oliver for an explanation, be- 
cause the darling doesn’t know anything about 
them. But if you want to know what it is to 
live finely, cleanly, courageously, watch him, 
my son, and see him do it. When I think of 
him and his way, it puts me in mind of an 
algebra mistress I had when I was a child. 
She could do algebra and Euclid standing on 
her head and with her hands tied behind her 
back, so to speak, but she hadn’t an idea of 
telling you how to doit. Icouldn’t do it any 
how. I used to say despairingly, ‘‘How do 

do it?” and quite simply she would say, 
‘This way,” and it would be done in a twin- 
kling. Then I would say, “‘ Yes, but how did 
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you do that ?” and she would say again, this 
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time with bewilderment, ‘“‘This way!” and 
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pff! there it was like a magic-lantern slide, and 
you as far off as ever. 

This Oliver of ours, beloved, is just as good 
at his job as she was at hers, and just as un- 
able to tell you how he does it. But you 
needn’t get the idea into your head that there 
is any icy perfection about him. He doesn’t 
know he’s good, and if I were openly to accuse 
him of the things I have been telling you, he 
would be as uncomfortable as a cannibal in 
a court suit. I can imagine him now, listen- 
ing, first in astonishment, then embarrass- 
ment, and at last very red, getting up and 
feeling in his pockets for his pipe and saying 
with an uneasy laugh: 

‘“Don’t rot so, Margie. 
matches 2?” ; 

But that unconsciousness does not mean 
that he cannot feel things. I know how 
deeply he feels, and how much easier it might 
have been sometimes if he had been able to 
express with his lips what was stirring and 
agitating in his heart. There are people who 
cannot speak because they have nothing to 
say, and there are others who cannot speak 
because they have too much, and often one 
sees people being credited with a reserve 
which is really no reserve at all, but a lack of 
feeling, while others are called shallow be- 
cause their feelings are greater than their 
power of concealment. One learns all that 
in time. With Oliver it is an inability to 
formulate, to express. When he is happy 
one feels the sunshine radiating from him; 
when he is unhappy his eyes tell you, but he 
himself is dumb. 

At first I used to feel “‘held off” by his 
silence. I didn’t understand, and it seemed 
as if he were deliberately closing a door upon 
me; but once, in a moment of perhaps more 
than ordinary clear-sightedness, I said some- 
thing that caused him to turn to me with a 
look of sharp relief upon his face. After- 
ward he said, with admiration lighting his 
eyes: ‘““You’re a wonderful thing, Margie. 
You always say what everyone else only 
seems to be able to think,” and I was glad, 
because it made him come to me instinctively 
as to one who would understand his unspoken 
thoughts. But it made me feel humble 
enough, beloved. He in his strong, simple 
inarticulateness seemed like a huge hill upon 
which I, a little conning-tower, stood perched 
in my glibness. I have laughed, oh, so many 
times, at his pride in my wonderfulness, for 
he seemed like a giant setting a child upon 
his shoulders and calling the child greater 
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than himself. And the thing that always 
makes me laugh with a lump in my throat is 
that this giant really believes it. 

So, you see, if you listen to your mummy 

and watch your father you stand a ve ry good 

chance of being all that a perfect creature 
ought to be, but being the son of your father 
and mother I’m thinking you’ll have to find 
your own way your own self, and you won’t 
reach perfection through merely seeing it and 
hearing about it. Still, you won’t despise a 
lantern on a dark night, will you? 

And let me tell you, for the breaking down 
of that barrier which rises up so often be- 
tween parents and children—who, in spite of 
it, love each other very truly—that parents 
are often as shy of their children as their 
children are of them, often as diffident in ask- 
ing their confidence as they are of tendering it, 
often as longing to 
receive it as they 
are to give it. It 
is too. much and 
not too /ittle feel 
ing that has built 
up that barrier, 
but I believe, 
honey, that as the 
world grows older 
we will grow wiser 
and less self-con- 
scious about the 
things that matter. 
Science is helping 
toward that, by 
finding simple, 
natural reasons for 
things that were 
at one time re- 
garded as visita- 
tions of God 
the devil. We do 
not so often con- 
fuse innocence 
with ignorance 
and call it beauty 
as we once used to 
do. Weare learn 
ing to look at life 
more truly, and 
although it means 
the sweeping away 
of a great many 
things that were 
once thought to be 
beautiful, it means 
that we are find- UP CARNATIONS 
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ing that there is nothing really beautiful that 
is not built upon truth, and that the plainest 
truth is beautiful because it is a truth. 

It is true that parents, who are but children 
of a larger growth, must, for the benefit of the 
young thing, exact obedience till the time for 
explanation comes. But they have no right 
to retard the moment of explanation beyond 
its appointed time. It is a beautiful desire 
to want to shield and protect the thing one 
loves, but it ceases to be beautiful and be- 
comes untrue when, instead of protecting, 
one would wilfully blind, wilfully keep in the 
dark. 

When you are in swaddling clothes and cry 
for the candle-flame your little hands will not 
be allowed to grasp it; later on, when you are 
able to understand what is being said to you, 
you will be told that the flame will burn and 
hurt you; but later 
still, if nothing has 
convinced you and 
you still weep for 
it, you shall be al- 
lowed to touch it 
and find out for 
yourself. I myself 
have cried for the 
candle-flame, and 
when the time 
came I burnt my 
fingers. If I had 
been given it too 
early I should 
probably have 
blamed some one 
else for the pain 
I got; when it was 
kept from me 
longer than it 
should have been 
I broke guard to 
get to it and 
blamed noone, not 
even myself. So 
it will be for you, 
little son. The 
candle will be 
placed high on the 
shelf till the time 
comes for you to 
choose whether 
you will burn your- 
self or keep away. 
And with every- 
thing freely ex- 
plained you shall 
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take your chance. But we would be untrue 
to you and to life and to everything if we 
tried to bring you up in a dark room with 
out any knowledge of candles at all and 
then suddenly fling you out into a world 
that was dotted all over with them. Re- 
membering that, will you come to either 
Oliver or me if you want to know anything? 
Whatever it is, however evil or dark or wrong 
it may seem to your understanding, it won’t 
matter, because at the back of the darkest 
difficulty there generally lies a reasonable ex- 
planation, and one-doesn’t live a very long 
time in this world with one’s eyes open with- 
out coming across most of what there is to be 
seen in it. And remember, too, little man, 
that Oliver was at school and at college just 
as you will be, and he was confronted with 
just the same problems that are confronting 
you and assailed with just the same temp- 
tations that assail you. And he is so wise and 
so kind, this Oliver who can build bridges to 
carry people over but cannot tell you how he 
built them, that you need never fear rebuff or 
misunderstanding from him. Even if one 
yielded time and again to the temptation he 
had resisted he would have no thought of 
judgment in his heart. His only care would 
be to find something in his understanding 
that would be of use; just as a man may 
search his pockets to find the sum your neces- 
sity demands, and look concerned for fear 
he may not have enough. 

And some day, honey , when you have a 
troop of little honeys s all your own, the thought 
of what your father was to you will help you 
to be all that to them. We can pass on a lot 
in this world if we only think a bit. 

I do love you very much, my little thing. 


VII 


SOMETIMES, knowing what the dangers are 
that beset a child from the moment when his 
brain begins to work and his mind to observe, 
I have suffered very great fear for you. I 
have thought of you as you lay, a little uncon- 
scious nursling in your cradle, and then as an 
eager stumbling baby whose steps I followed 
while you staggered haltingly from chair to 
chair. I was there to save you, to stretch out 
my hand and preserve you from the sharp 
corners of the chairs that would have bruised 
you if you had fallen against them. I knew 


where the danger lay, and I saw when the 
insecurity threatened, and was ready. 
And I pictured you in later years going to 


school, full of the wonder of the unknown, 
sitting bolt upright, with shining eyes, beside 
your father, who was carrying you off to that 
new world through the gates of which you 
saw your manhood beckoning. 

And as you drove away I watched you far 
down the road till the bend carried you out of 
sight. Just before the carriage disappeared 
you stood up and waved your little cap high 
over your head, and I waved back, standing 
quite, quite still. But my heart was running, 
beloved, running fast and breathless and sob- 
bing after the wheels that were carrying the 
baby from me forever. I knew you had to 
grow into a man, and I would not keep you 
back: but the moment of renouncement was 
like a million years of pain. You would 
come back to me, but the baby that used to 
bring his broken knees to be kissed and who 
crooned his drowsy little self to sleep upon my 
neck would be gone, and I could but fill my 
arms with dreams of him. 

And during the days that followed, when I 
was teaching myself not to listen for your 
footsteps in the house or your impetuous 
knock upon my door, the vision of your life 
at school was always with me. In my longing 
to protect you, my mind flew to the unsus- 
pected dangers that might be upon you before 
you understood their significance or their con- 
sequence. I knew how other lives as splen- 
did and as well begun as yours had been 
wrecked through lack of knowledge and wise 
guidance in their growing time, and the fear 
that you might suffer so was such an anguish 
to me that I wanted to run to you there and 
then and snatch you from the very chance 
of it. 

But, oh, honey, what a silly old mummy it 
was, wasn’t it? Fancy if I had burst into 
the master’s study and demanded you from 
him because I was afraid you were going to 
know things that wouldn’t be good for you 
and I wasn’t sure whether you’d have the 
courage or the sense or the will to overcome! 
He would have been astonished and you 
would have been cross and I would have got 
into trouble! 

So, as that was no use, I just sat down 
quietly to think it all out, to find a way. My 
first instinct was to keep 3 you ignorant at any 
cost, but my second told me that there could 
be no growth or development in a life lived 
in a glass case, and I knew that I would 
rather have you suffer a thousand times than 
reach the end of your life untried, unproved, 
and undeveloped. 






































“YOU'RE A WONDERFUL THING, MARGIE,” HE SAID. 


ALWAYS SAY WHAT EVERYONE ELSE ONLY SEEMS 


TO BE ABLE TO 7H/vK” 


But there is one thing I am going to ask of 
you and it is this: be content to believe im- 
plicitly what I tell you with regard to the pres- 
ervation of your body until the time comes 
when you can understand the truth of things 
and choose for yourself. This will perhaps 
carry you up to the time of going to college 
and even after, but remember that from the 
moment your mind intelligently asks the 
reason why, I want no unquestioning obe- 
dience. Come to me or to Oliver, and we will 
talk it over. There are some who may not 
understand. So many people seem to think 
that refusing to see life as it is is a mark of 
spirituality and that wanting to know is 
merely an improper curiosity. That may 
be so for them, but it is not so for the surgeon, 
the scientist, the philosopher, and it will not 
be so for you, beloved, for you are going to be 
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a man and a fine splendid man; not a sulker 
behind the skirts of Inexperience. 

But while I would not have you shirk any- 
thing that would go to your making, yet I 
would not have you hanging about on the 
door-step of life waiting to dart out at every 
little sensation that flitted by. I don’t think 
there will be much fear of that, for, what 
with your games and your lessons and your 
“lines” and the thought of what you’re going 
to be when you’ve got a mustache, you won’t 
have a great deal of time for anything but 
sleep. And such a division of time is good. 

But if you should be a child whose activi- 
ties lay equally in the brain and in the body, 
whose imagination was as keen as his capacity 
for living, then the situation might not be 
so simple. 

There are thoughts which come to most 
of us in the unconscious years of our life, 
floating nebulously for a while through 
our understanding and disappearing in the 
interest of outside environment. But 
sometimes a chance happening will 
cause them to take shape and to 
crystallize, and the result of such 

thoughts may, through ignorance, 

in later years cloud and hamper 

a lifetime. 

Now I am not going to talk any 
pretty talk about ideals, because 
you’d immediately get a vision of 
long-haired poets and stained-glass 
saints, and you wouldn’t listen any 
more. But let me put it this way: 
If it were said to you by some one 
who knew all about it, ‘You cer- 
tainly can’t row if you eat jam tart 
at that rate,” you would let the jam tart 
go, 1 think. You would do that because you 
wouldn’t want to be kept out of yourrace. And 
I would tell you that there are great things 
coming to you with your manhood and that 
you must keep your body clean and whole- 
some for them. Any act or thought that is 
secret and carries with it fear of detection is 
not good, and for that reason I want you 
always to go out when your mind is perturbed 
or your imagination is stirring. It is not 
that I want to talk morality—no man can 
make morality for another; it is just that I 
want you to have your chance to be whole and 
perfect when you come intelligently to choose 
your good and evil. If, when you were too 
small to understand, you had grasped the 
candle-flame and your little fingers had blis- 
tered and grown together so that you were 
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unable ever afterward to spread your hand 
out or grasp anything properly, the moment 
of anticipation would not pay for the pain and 
the perpetual handicap that indulgence had 
imposed upon you. And there are acts com- 

mitted just as heedlessly and with no more 
wilful thought of evil which do not inflict the 
immediate pain of the candle-flame, but 
which might suddenly and in your prime dis- 
qualify you from all splendid activities in the 
race that is not finished till our very last 
a is drawn. 

, who in my selfishness would keep you 
ao ays the little baby who looked to me for 
everything and who knew no greater wicked- 
ness than lying open eyed when he should be 
sleeping, I would tell you of these things not 
to force them upon you, but that you should 
have a guard in your hand in case you need 
one. Danger-signals are not hoisted that 
people should run inéo risk, but that they 
should avoid it, and wise people use them so. 

And I am sure you will be wise enough for 
that, won’t you, beloved ? 


Vill 


To-pay when Oliver came back from town 
he brought a little hair-brush for you, from 
Tiffany’s. ‘‘ There was one I hesitated about, 
wondering if you would like it better,” he said, 

‘a jolly, little silver thing enameled all over 
with roses; then I thought it was scarcely up 
to a man to have roses on his hair-brush, so 
I took this. Is it right ?” 

‘It’s lovely,’ I said, turning it over and 
brushing the back of my hand with it, ‘‘ but 
you didn’t get his name put on it.” 

‘What is his name?” asked Oliver, as if 
he didn’t know all the time. 

I hesitated a moment, and he waited ex- 
pectantly. 

‘I was thinking of calling him Horace or 
Reginald,” I said. ‘What do you think ?” 

He caught hold of my wrists. ‘I think,” 
he said, ‘‘that you don’t speak the truth, and 
I shall have to punish you.” 

‘How ?” 

‘I shall not kiss you till you do.” (Just 
what I’ll have to say to you, honey.) 

‘Horace or Reginald,’ I said, looking up 
at him deliberately—“ perhaps both.” 

A pause. ‘‘That means you don’t want 
me to kiss you.’ 

I didn’t answer. He looked such a darling 
that I was wondering how long I could go on. 
It was like holding your breath. 








My Son 


‘I must try it another way,” he said as if 
to himself; then he looked at me gravely, 
“Margie,” he said, “if you won’t speak the 
truth I’ll kiss you till you do.” 

‘‘His name’s Oliver, of course,” I said, in 
a terrific hurry. 

Oliver looked at me. For one part of a 
moment he seemed as if he were going to do 
what I expected; then he dropped my wrists 
and turned away. 

‘“You’ve just saved yourself,’ he said 
blandly. 

“Oh!” I nipped it off my tongue in time. 
He took his everlasting pipe out of his pocket 
and began wriggling a hairpin up the stem of 
it. I went on watching his calm, unconscious 
back with indignation. I wish we had pipes 
to play with at psychological moments. 

“*Oliver!” 

“Margie.” He said it politely, but he 
didn’t ea round. I threw up the sponge. 

“Oh, I don’t want to be saved!” I said 
exasperatedly. 

Indeed, the very nicest of you men are 
trying at times. 

Concerning that hair-brush, beloved. It was 
bought for you with great love and thought- 
fulness, and while I, believing in the absolute 
freedom of: the individual, would hate to be 
arbitrary or dogmatic, I cannot refrain from 
suggesting that you should meet us half-way 
in the matter. It is the custom of a great 
many babies to go through the earliest stages 
of their existence with their heads in a state 
of disconcerting nudity, and you must know, 
if you have any intuitive feeling at all, how 
‘aie such a condition is to those who 
are doing all in their power to provide for 
your needs and to make you welcome. | 
feel that anyhow you will be rather a shock 
to Oliver, because I’m afraid he has got it into 
his head that you are going to be born with 
long curls and a blue sash; so, although I 
won’t try to bias or restrict you, beloved, I 
must ask you, if you are going to be bald, 
not to be spitejully bald. 


IX 


THERE are times when I get horribly afraid, 
afraid that I may not live to hold you in my 
arms and watch you grow to bea man. ( yh, 
I’m not afraid of death and what comes after! 
I’m only afraid of leaving you and Oliver. 
I want to stay with you both, to live with you 
and laugh with you and weep with you, to 
share your pleasures and your pains, to take 
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“IT'S LOVELY,” I SAID, TURNING IT OVER AND BRUSHING THE BACK OF MY HAND 
WITH IT, “BUT YOU DIDN’T GET HIS NAME PUT ON IT” 
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care of vou and to be taken care of by you. 
I know that the world wouldn’t stop revolving 
if I dropped out—I know my gap would very 
quickly be filled by a hundred greater, better, 
wiser than I; but I want to stay! It comes 
over me so desperately sometimes, and it is 
the ridiculous little nothings of life that 
bring it. 

This morning I was looking through a bas 
ket of mending. I picked up one of Oliver’s 
socks and drew it over my hand; there was the 
same little hole in the same place that is there 
every week in every pair. I remembered 
how, once, I had not found it in one sock and 
how absurdly cheated I had felt. Probing 
right to the heart of the matter, I discovered 
the reason why. He had put on a pair and 
then changed them for another without wear- 
ing them. I could not have rested till I got 
to the truth. 

As I looked at the sock upon my hand I 
smiled, and then, being quite alone, I kissed 
it. It did so belong to Oliver that it was al- 
most like his being in the room. Why should 
a great big man patiently go on wearing the 
same silly little hole in his socks week after 
week, month after month, year after year, un- 
less it was meant to be his as much as his 
hair and his teeth and his eyes were his? I 
kissed it again. 

Then, suddenly, it came over me that in a 
few more weeks I might know nothing about 
either Oliver or you or the lovely, ordinary 
things that go to make up warm, heart-break- 
ing, human, throbbing life. Oliver would wear 
the holes and have them mended every week, 
you would cry and be comforted, go to sleep 
and be dressed, be dosed with dill water and 
decked with laces, be changed from long to 

short clothes, from short clothes to jumpers, 
to knickerbockers and glory. And I—] 
would be somewhere outside, with never a 
sight or a sound of all the things that I loved. 

In the extreme moment I forgot you. 
Sometimes when I have been hunting about 
for the best way of helping you to be a man it 
has seemed as if perhaps I might be more use 
ful as a memory than as a mother, because, 
as you know already, beloved, I am so full of 
stupidnesses and ev iInesses and disappointing- 
nesses that you might find it difficult to take 
in what I said while you were watching what 
I did. Looking at it that way I began to 
wonder whether I didn’t owe it to you to 
retire. 

But this morning I had no such selfless 
thoughts; only a great overwhelming fear that 
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filled the listening silences and held me still 
while I waited for that which was going to 
take me away from you and Oliver and the 
flowers and the sun and the dear, muddy 
streets and the dull winter days with the fire- 
light to make them beautiful and tender and 
intimate. 

Then I forgot you, and only Oliver re- 
mained. He was my man, and I could not 
leave him. We had lived together, loved 
together, and shared together for seven splen- 
did years, and we were part of each other. 
He would not let me go. If I went to him 
now he would take me in his arms and hold 
me safe from all fear and all harm. Love 
would make me invulnerable; I would not 
die. Oliver would not let me die. 

But all the time a dear — voice kept 
saying inside my head: ‘‘ Love has not held 
others; w hy should it hold you? It has not 
made exceptions for others; why should 
make exceptions for you? There are no ex- 
ceptions. When your moment comes you go 
just as surely and certainly as the sun sets 
and the moon wanes.” 

In a terror I jumped up to run to him, 
then suddenly I remembered something and 
stopped. A while ago I had tried to talk with 
him about the bringing up of you in case I did 
not get through. The things I spoke of were 
just ordinary things like sleeping with your 
window open and wearing light, warm cloth- 
ing. Then I went on to say that first and 
foremost, and last and always, I wanted you 
to be an honest person whatever else you were, 
when I looked up and saw Oliver’s face. 
There was such hurt in it that I stopped short. 
I had forgotien everything but you and your 
needs till then. I got up and went over to 
him. 

“Stupid,” I said, putting my arm around 
his neck and rubbing my cheek against his 
own. ‘Iam not really going to die. It was 
only in case.” I laughed ever such a little 
bit. He pulled me down onto his knee and 
held me close, but he didn’t speak. 

‘It would be a very careless thing to do,” 

I went on, smoothing the lines out of his fore- 
head with my thumb and finger; “a very 
careless thing, with two men to be looked 
after and one not yet used to the pernicketty 
ways of the other! Smile at me, grumpy.” 
He went on staring at me miserably. 

“Margie,” he said at last, al... »st in a whis- 
per, ‘‘you won’t leave me? You'll stay with 
me always?” 

“‘ Always and always and ai zays,”’ I said, 
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BEFORE THIS THING 
I WAS TEARING ALONG 








OH, TO GET TO OLIVER 


taking his face between my hands and kissing 
it over and over again. ; 

So whenever I have been afraid since, I have 
kept it to myself, but this morning the fear 
was so horrible that I would have ‘rushed to 
him in the mad terror of it if I had not remem- 
bered just in time. I dropped back into the 
chair and held on to the arms of it, trying to 
pull myself together, but it was no use. Some- 
thing was coming steadily, slowly, inevitably, 
to take me away from Oliver. My mind 
was: like a great fear-swept space. The 
Thing came with a muffled tramp, nearer, 
nearer, nearer, like the steady advance of an 
invisible army. 

The room was very quiet. Through the 
open window came the whir of a reaping- 

machine in a distant field; it sounded a long 
way off, almost as if it were in another world. 


A litt k on the mantelpiece was ticking 
the ti ay. 

I put 1y hand and caught at my throat. 
I was ag. Oh, to get to Oliver before 
this T 0k me, to be able to hear the 
sound 8 ypice, to feel the roughness of 
his coai jeeve! Before I knew what I was 





TOOK ME!... 











BEFORE I KNEW WHAT 
THE HALL TO HIS STUDY 


I WAS DOING, 


doing, I was tearing along the hall to his study. 

It was empty. I turned and ran toward the 
gun-room, pushing open the door and almost 
falling through it. He was there with a gun 
in pieces on the table, examining it. 

‘“What is it?” He spoke sharply, impera- 
tively. 

I pulled myself up. ‘“‘It’s nothing,” I 
gasped. ‘“‘I only wondered where you were.” 
But I dropped my eyes because I could feel 
that all the horror that was in my mind was 
in them, too. And I tried to keep my fingers 
off his coat, but I couldn’t, beloved. 

He didn’t say a word. He went over and 
locked the door, then he picked me up as if 
I were no weight at all, and carried me to the 
big chair by the fireplace, and together we 
stayed so for a long, beautiful time, he holding 
me close in his arms, I lying there still and 
quiet. And every now and then he would lay 
his cheek to mine and I would put my hand 
up and touch his face, and gradually all the 
fear went and it seemed as if I could have 
died then, easily, for very happiness. 

All the day, till now, he has not left me and 
only now because I have made him. I said 
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I had something important to do and that I 
would never do it unless he went right away; 
for truly, beloved, I have felt restless when he 
has gone even as far as the next room. But 
I knew he was wanted in one of the fields, so 
I made a mighty effort, and he has gone off 
with Trixie at his heels, and I, little son, am 
telling you all about it, perhaps because I 
want to ease my mind and perhaps because 
you will have a woman of your own some day, 
and it will not be bad for her that you 
should know. 

Your father has given me very much joy 
always, little son. 

Such a man may you be, my beloved. Live 
as greatly with your heart as with your brain, 
that you may grow kind, and as perfectly 
with your body as with your spirit, that vou 
may keep sane. Mortify nothing for the 
sheer sake of mortifying, for that is mutilation, 
but find out for yourself the difference be- 
tween that and restraint. And above many 
things be tender and careful of all women, 
good or bad, beloved, for indeed they need 
it. Your mother will expect this of you. 

I think of you as a man, honey, 
with my head held high. 


THE LAST 


LITTLE ONE, the time has come 
HF quite close when I shall have vou for 
my own; so close that this is the last 
letter I shall be able to write. Now 
# that it has come I don’t seem to be 
afraid any more. Perhaps it will 
take me away from you and Oliver 
altogether, but I have asked that, 
if I am not to be allowed to stay, 
I may not go until I have felt 
your lips upon my breast and 
your head in the hol- 
low of my arm. That 
will be, I know. For 
the rest, I can think 
of nothing but that 
I shall. at. last, after 
all the years of long- 
ing, see. your - face 
and feel your little 
body in. my arms. 
My heart seems to be 
a great white flame, 
because of. the love 
that is in it, and my 
body is full of glad- 
ness because. it is 
giving you to Oliver. 


TIME, HE 
LYING 
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TOGETHER WE STAYED SO FOR A LONG, 
HOLDING ME CLOSE IN HIS ARMS, I 
THERE STILL AND QUIET 
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Are you going to be a great little gift, beloved ? 
Indeed I think so. Be true, and whatever else 
your life is, it will be that much finer for it, be- 
cause there is nothing really great that is not 
built on truth. Love Oliver without fear and 
give him your whole confidence, for he will 
never abuse it. Little son, you do not know how 
much I want you to believe that ! And if Iam 
not there, you will love him for me, too, won't 
you? Iam afraid he will be very lonely some- 
times, because we have been a great deal to 
each other, but if he has you it will not hurt 
quite so much. Oh, my darling, I am not 
afraid any more, yet, as I write my heart goes 
out in a great longing to live. There are so 
many things I could do for you both that you 
cannot do for yourselves; so many ways in 
which I could be of use to you, for men, in 
spite of their man-ness, are in some ways only 
babies to the very end. That is one of the 
things that keeps us women loving you; not 
your greatness, but your need, holds us, and 
as I see myself going out I wonder anxiously 
who will watch for Oliver’s lumbago, and do 
exactly what is needed without bothering him 
too much. He hates too 
much, but he would be 
uncomfortable with too 
little. And -you, if they 
should send you _ out 
without enough warm 
clothes, or put you into 
vests that were not prop- 
erly aired—indeed 
I think it would 
be better if I could 
stay. 

I cannot write 
more, or else they 
will come and take 
the paper away 
from me.. Oh, my 
little thing, God 
bless you always 
and help you to 









































grow a man! You 
will never forget 
that your mummy 





is loving you with- 
out ceasing, no 
matter how far 
away she may 
seem to be. Good- 
by, my darling, 
good-by. Ierhaps 
it will be for only 
a little while. 









BEAUTIFUL 
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THOMAS COLLIER PLATT 


For more than fifty years Mr. Platt played an active part in American politics. A factor in both 
the New York State and national machinery of the Republican party, he chose to be the “power 


behind the throne,” making and unmaking men, and always without public assertion. — His death 
has revived interest in the great political fights of his party, some of which are described in the 
chapters of his memoirs here published. 








Senator Platt's Memoirs 


Some National Secrets Revealed By a High Priest of Politics 


Unpublished Chapters from the Candid Autobiography 
of the “ Easy Boss” 


BY THE LATE SENATOR THOMAS COLLIER PLATT 


Editor's Note-—When he died on the sixth of March last, Senator Thomas Collier Platt, 
one of the most picturesque and influential figures in American politics, left behind him as a legacy 
to his party’s friends and foes what has proved to be a unique and astonishingly frank autobiogra- 
phy. In it he has sought to pay back some old scores and told some hitherto unknown and, 
doubtless, unpalatable facts about his political opponents and the notable intriguers of his own 
organization. THe has laid bare the inner workings of the state and national Republican machines, 
with which he was conspicuously identified for nearly fifty years. More than any other man of 
his period Senator Platt was the “power behind the throne,” with a finger in every party pie 
and never a trumpet blasting for himself. For the first time in any publication the more 
intimate and interesting chapters of Senator Platt’s extraordinary memoirs are here given. 
They are a human document the counterpart of which has not been printed since Talley- 








rand’s famous recollections. 


MEN I HAVE MADE AND UNMADE 
HAVE been accused of making 
some men and unmaking others. 
That is an offense frequently 
brought to the door of one who 
has possessed political power. No 
man can put forward or put back 
another in politics unless he has 
behind him the sentiment and co- 
operation of an organization. In 
the army or the navy, an officer 
who proves faithful is promoted. 
Little mercy is shown him if he 
proves a traitor. My title of ‘‘Easy Boss” 
came to me, I am told, because I was always 
ready to reward for devoted service and hesi- 
tated to condemn and disrate unless the most 
positive evidence of unworthiness, even 
treachery, were produced. 

A political organization that has given to 
the nation two such presidents as Chester A. 
Arthur and Theodore Roosevelt cannot be 
warrantably accused of lack of discrimination 
in the selection of fit men to man the federal 
government. An organization that selected 
men of the caliber and attainments of Edwin 
D. Morgan, Roscoe Conkling, Frank His- 








cock, Chauncey M. Depew, and Elihu Root 
for the United States Senate has no apology 
to make. An organization that has given to 
New York State Governors Alonzo B. Cor 
nell, Levi P. Morton, Frank S. Black, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., and 
Frank W. Higgins, and such lieutenant- 
governors as Charles T. Saxton, Timothy 
L. Woodruff, M. Linn Bruce, and Horace 
White does not need to make excuses. An 
organization that elevated to the Court of 
Appeals such able jurists as Charles J. Fol- 
ger, Charles Andrews, Benjamin F. “racy, 
Edward T. Bartlett, Albert Haight, Celora 
FE. Martin, Irving G. Vann, Emory A. Chase, 
and Frank H. Hiscock is certainly entitled 
to public commendation. An organization 
that sends to Washington such members of 
the House of Representatives as James S. 
Sherman, now Vice-President; Sereno EF. 
Payne, Republican floor-leader; Lemuel FE. 
Quigg, J. Sloat Fassett, William M. Calder, 
Hamilton Fish, J. Van Vechten Olcott, 
Edward B. Vreeland, Michael E. Driscoil, 
George N. Southwick, John W. Dwight, and 
George R. Malby has reason to be proud of 
its selections. I have had a little something 
to do with the putting forward of nearly all 
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the men I have named, and I am not ashamed 
to confess it. They have honored the nation 
and the state, and adorned the bench. 


MAJORITY, NOT MINORITY RULE 


It has always been a basic principle with 
me that a majority and not a minority of an 
organization should control the party. When- 
ever I have been of the minority, I have 
acquiesced cheerfully in the decrees of the 
majority. When of the majority, I have in- 
sisted that the minority should yield. 

George William Curtis was one of those 
who stood for a minority clique in the party. 
It was at one time controlled by Rutherford 
B. Hayes. During the eight years that 
the Democrats had possession of the national 
government Grover Cleveland was the idol 
of the Curtis faction. Now and then the 
Curtis men participated in the Republican 
primaries. They were invariably at conven- 
tions threatening to cut the ticket if their 
particular choices were not nominated. War- 
ner Miller was most arbitrary when in power. 
When in the minority he fought against the 
leaders in power, but seemed to prefer that 
the Democrats should win rather than-that 
the ‘faction he headed should lose. 


LEADERS WHO WERE DISCIPLINED 


Henry G. Burleigh, popularly known as the 
‘Bounding Burleigh,” was still another who, 
while his faction was in the ascendency, was 
as loyal to Republican candidates as any man 
could ask. But when the New York state 
organization was officered by other than his 
friends, somehow the Republican vote in the 
Washington district dwindled immeasurably. 
So we supplanted him with Isaac V. Baker. 
After that the Washington vote grew until 
it placed the county among the banner Repub- 
lican counties. Jacob Worth, who for years 
was one of the ablest leaders in Kings County, 
suddenly imagined that he was bigger than the 
state organization. He was discovered ce- 
menting a movement to undo Republicans 

-responsible for his elevation. The state 
organization put him out and Timothy L. 
Woodruff in. The change eventually trans- 
formed Kings County from a Democratic 
into a Republican stronghold. Many others 
were disciplined in like manner. 

Right here it may be appropriate to say 
that I have had more or less to do with the 


organization of the New York legislatures 


Then Alonzo B. Cornell was 


since 1873. 
Husted succeeded him and 


made Speaker. 


served in that capacity in 1874, 1876, 1878, 
1886, 1887, and 1890. George H. Sharpe was 
the first Speaker actually elected by myself 
and my friends. He served in 1880 and 188. 
Titus Sheard was presiding officer in 1884; 
George Z. Erwin in 1885; Fremont Cole in 
1888 and 1889; George R. Malby in 1894; 
Hamilton Fish in 1895 and 1896; James M. 
E. O’Grady in 1897 and 1898. S. Fred Nixon 
was the last Speaker with whose election I 
had to do. He held the place continuously 
from 1899 to and including 1905, when he 
died. With Nixon’s death, I ceased to inter- 
est myself actively in officering the Assembly, 
preferring to let that task be performed by 
younger and wiser men. 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM BEING A REAL BIG 
BOSS IN A HURRY 


It was in 1873 that I experienced my first 
narrow escape from being precipitately pro- 
pelled into the party leadership, a full decade 
before it was actually awarded to me. Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Salmon P. 
Chase, died in May of that year. Senator 
Conkling was besought by President Grant, 
his brother Republicans and lawyers, and 
our party newspapers to become Chase’s 
successor. Conkling, Chester A. Arthur, 
Alonzo B. Cornell, and myself, as well as 
others influential in the organization, had 
many consultations about this. Conkling, 
while considering the tender of the chief- 
justiceship nearly a fortnight, often assured 
me that, should he accept, he would employ 
his authority and good wishes to place his 
mantle upon my shoulders. Finally, how- 
ever, the senator concluded to decline to go 
upon the bench. In a letter to President 
Grant, November 20, 1873, Conkling wrote, 
‘“‘T ask you to let your choice fall upon an- 
other who, however else qualified, believes as 
man and lawyer as I believe in the measures 
you have upheld in war and peace.” 

In explaining to me and other friends why 
he was loath to ascend the loftiest bench in 
the land, Conkling said, ‘‘I could not take 
the place, for I would be forever gnawing 
my chains.” 


GRANT’S VETO OF THE INFLATION ACT 


The financial panic of 1873 produced every 
conceivable kind of crazy legislation, which 
its promoters promised would prove a pana- 
cea for ills from which the business world was 
suffering. One of the most iniquitous plans 
presented was the ‘‘inflation” act. It pro- 
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vided for the redemption and reissue of U. S. 
notes and for free banking. I was among the 
foremost of its opponents in the House. I re- 
garded it as most vicious, contended that the 
country had been suffering too much already 
from an excess of paper money, and urged 
that the government at once resume specie 
payments. Conkling and Eastern Repub- 
licans generally made a fight against the legis- 
lation in both Senate and House, but senators 
and representatives from the South and 
West combined to put the bill through both 
branches of Congress. 

I joined the opponents of the bill in implor- 
ing President Grant to veto the act. He an- 
swered our prayers. That veto was the fore- 
runner of the legislation that ultimately en- 
abled us to return to a specie basis. Let it be 
said to the credit of every succeeding national 
administration that that policy has never been 
abandoned, though it has been under fire 
from theorists and repudiationists. That the 
President, long before the resumption of the 
specie payment was finally enacted into law, 
had made up his mind that repudiation of 
honest debts and the establishment of green- 
backism as a national policy should not be 
tolerated was made manifest when, after a 
White House conference, a memorandum in 
Grant’s handwriting was circulated. It read: 

‘T believe it a high and plain duty to return 
to a specie basis at the earliest practicable 
day, and not only in compliance with legis- 
lative and party pledges, but as a step indis- 
pensable to lasting prosperity. 

‘I would like to see a provision that at a 
fixed day, say July 1, 1876, the currency issued 
by the U. S. should be redeemed in coin on 
presentation to any assistant treasurer, and 
that all currency so redeemed should be can- 
celled, and never reissued. To effect this it 
would be necessary to authorize the issue of 
bonds, payable in gold, bearing such interest 
as would command par in gold, to be put out 
by the Treasurer only in such sums as should 
from time to time be needed for the purpose 
of redemption.” 

Gross injustice has been done to President 
Grant in ascribing to Rutherford B. Hayes 
and John Sherman all the credit for the incep- 
tion and enactment of the law which did so 
much to restore commercial confidence. 
While not disposed to rob either Hayes or 
Sherman of his share, I desire to accord to 
Grant the greatest measure of approbation 
for his conception of a policy which has 
endured to the present hour. 
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““THE JANUS-LIKE TILDEN”? DEFEATS DIX 


A prohibition wave, coupled with popular 
resentment against a Republican and Demo- 
cratic Congressional attempt to repeal the 
Reconstruction act, one of the monuments of 
the Grant administration, contributed toward 
giving New York State to the Democrats in 
1874 by 50,000 majority. 

Governor Dix had proved a most admira- 
ble executive, but he had refused to be bull- 
dozed by advocates of an absolute confisca- 
tion of breweries and other establishments in 
which intoxicants were made or sold. The 
result was that thousands of so-called Repub- 
licans either voted the straight Prohibition or 
the Democratic ticket. The campaign devel- 
oped a new and sagacious politician in Samuel 
J. Tilden, the Democratic candidate for 
governor. He originated and inaugurated 
a canvass by school-districts. To each voter 
he addressed an autograph letter soliciting 
his personal support. Tilden’s “gilded pills” 
and promises of ‘‘reform” of everything con- 
ceivable, sent straight to the individual suf- 
fragists, flattered them much. Many thou- 
sands of votes did he secure by this unctious 
method of campaigning. After he had taken 
the oath of office Governor Tilden ‘‘opened 
the books.” They showed that Dix and his 
associates had fulfilled their pledges to the 
people. 

Though Tilden proclaimed during his can- 
vass that he had discovered a corrupt Repub- 
lican canal ring, which he purposed to destroy, 
at no time did he bring to the door of any 
Republican state official evidence of the 
indiscriminate accusations uttered by him 
upon the stump. The failure of Tilden to 
make good his charges, and the offensive par- 
tisanship of his administration, enabled us to 
restore our party in contro! of the legislature 
in 1875. This served as a curb upon the 
Janus-like Tilden, and very little of his pro- 
posed revolutionary and partisan legislation 
became law. 


CONKLING ENDORSED FOR PRESIDENT 


During the latter part of 1875 Conkling had 
become so pronounced in the leadership of the 
U. S. Senate, and so universally recognized as 
the spokesman for President Grant, that 
friends of the national executive in New 
York rallied to put him in the White House. 
My intimate association with the Oneida 
statesman had taught me not only to admire, 
but to love him. I made it my pleasure and 
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task so to help to organize the Empire State 
Republicans that we might have a solid 
delegation for Conkling to the National Con- 
vention of 1876. That solid delegation was 
chosen at Syracuse March 22d of that year. 
Unanimously were resolutions approved, 
declaring that: ‘‘We present Roscoe Conk- 
ling to the National Republican Convention 
as our choice for President. We give assur- 
ance that the nomination of our candidate 
will secure beyond question the thirty-five 
electoral votes of New York for the Repub- 
lican electoral ticket.” 

The balloting began on the morning of the 
17th inst. Blaine led on the first, with 285; 
Morton had 124, Bristow 113, Conkling 
99, Hayes 61, Hartranf 58, Jewell 2, and 
Wheeler 3. All the New-Yorkers except 
George William Curtis stood firm for Conk- 
ling. He also received one vote from Cali- 
fornia, three from Florida, eight from Geor- 
gia, one each from Iowa, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and Nevada; seven from 
North Carolina, and three each from Texas 
and Virginia. After the second ballot, in 
which Blaine gained eleven and Hayes three, 
the convention was thrown into a turmoil 
because of an attempt to enforce a rule by 
which every delegation must vote as a unit. 
Permanent Chairman Edward McPherson, of 
Pennsylvania, ruled that ‘‘every individual 
member has a right to vote according to his 
individual sentiments.”” There was a pro- 
longed and acrimonious debate. Appeal after 
appeal was taken, but Chairman McPherson’s 
rulings were invariably sustained. The third 
and fourth ballots resulted in Conkling’s 
losing six votes from the South. New York 
stood pat for him, except that A. A. Low, of 
Brooklyn, deserted to Bristow. 


HOW HAYES WAS NOMINATED 


On the seventh ballot the Indiana delega- 
tion deserted Morton, and went almost in a 
solid bunch for Hayes. Conkling, who had 
not been at any time confident of securing 
the nomination, knew it was all up with him 
then. A quick consultation between him 
and Cornell, Pomeroy, Arthur, and myself 
brought about an agreement that we should 
follow Indiana and flock to the Ohio candi- 
date. When New York was called, we threw 
61 votes for Hayes. This made his total 384, 
or six more than were needed to nominate 
him. The final ballot gave Hayes 384; 
Blaine 351; Bristow 21. Hayes’s nomina- 
tion, amid triumphant yells from the Ohioans, 


was made unanimous. New York was given 
a consolation prize in William A. Wheeler 
who was named for Vice-President. 

There was no joy in New York over the 
Hayes nomination. Empire State Repub- 
licans had been a practical unit for Conkling. 
They were sorely disappointed. Conkling 
himself took his defeat much to heart. I am 
inclined to agree with the statements of sey- 
eral delegates to the national convention, 
that had Conkling mixed more with people 
outside the state he would have won at Cin- 
cinnati. Up to the hour he became a candi- 
date for the presidential nomination he had 
shown himself in but two states beyond his 
own—Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
masses did not know him. They seemed to 
regard him as frigid, repellent, and exclusive, 
and this was, except to his intimates, true of 
him. 

Disheartened, but determined to do all we 
could for the ticket, we came home. We did 
our level best to hold the state for Hayes. 
The Democrats, however, had been shrewd 
enough to adopt the policy our New York 
delegation had contended for at Cincinnati— 
that of naming a New-Yorker for President. 
They chose Governor Tilden. Then they 
selected Thomas A. Hendricks for Vice- 
President, from the doubtful state of Indiana. 
Desperately as we labored, we could not 
arouse the voters for Hayes. Conkling, 
though fully intending to comply with Hayes’s 
written request that he stump the West, was 
unable to deliver more than two speeches, 
and those in his own state. For seven weeks, 
owing to anaffection of the eyes anda malarial 
malady, he was forced to remain in a dark 
room. This, happening during the heat of the 
campaign, deprived Hayes and us of his 
invaluable services in the council-chamber 
and on the field. That Tilden should defeat 
Hayes by 33,000 plurality in New York did 
not surprise me. That Tilden had carried the 
country seemed all but certain election night. 


TILDEN MEN CRY WAR 


But on that night evidence of the grossest 
frauds in Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, 
and other Southern states was secured by 
Chairman Zachariah Chandler, of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. So glaring was the 
testimony of crookedness practised in behalf 
of the Democratic nominee that the Repub- 
lican leaders determined to place it before the 
House of Representatives aud ascertain who 
had been honestly elected. 
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The Democrats, led by Chairman Abram 
S. Hewitt of the National Committee, threat- 
ened civil war if such a course were resorted 
to. Former Confederate army officers an- 
nounced their purpose of heading their old 
commands, marching on Washington, and 
seating Tilden at the point of the bayonet. 
Panic seized the country. An invasion of the 
national capital would probably have been 
ordered had any other man than Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant been President. When the 
Tilden men had been apprised that the chief 
of the Union armies during the War of Seces- 
sion was quite as prepared to put down this 
as he had the previous rebellion, they calmed 
down somewhat. Early in January of 1877, 
Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 
presented the initial act intended to provide 
for an inquiry as to who had been legally 
elected President and Vice-President. It 
called for the appointment of a committee, 
afterward known as the Electoral Commission. 
The men who actually prepared this measure 
were Senators Edmunds, Freylinghuysen, and 
Conkling, Republicans, and Senators Bayard 
and Gordon and Representatives Randall 
and Hewitt, Democrats. 

The bill provided that the Senate and House 
should each appoint five members and that 
these, with five Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, should constitute a commission 
to decide concerning the certificates of elec- 
toral votes. President Grant gave his most 
cordial endorsement, believing it to be the 
fairest and most practicable method of ascer- 
taining how the people had really cast their 
ballots. The House, though Democratic by 
a large majority, passed the Electoral Com- 
mission bill by a vote of 191 to 86. The Senate 
approved it by 47 to 17. Twenty-six Demo- 
crats joined with twenty-one Republicans in 
putting it through. 

After a prolonged and bitter partisan 
quarrel, the report of the inquiry substantiated 
the allegations of astounding Democratic bal- 
lot-box stuffing, disfranchisement, and crooked 
returns. The Electoral Commission, by a vote 
of 8 to 7, declared Hayes and Wheeler to have 
secured 185 electoral votes, as against 184 for 
Tilden and Hendricks. Therefore, they were 
declared elected. Frenzied Tilden devotees 
renewed their threats of using artillery if 
necessary to blow their favorite into the White 
House. But Grant had artillery and soldiers, 
too, at Washington. Hayes and Wheeler were 
sworn in, and the much-dreaded revolution 
gradually vanished. 
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rHE REVOLT AGAINST HAYES 


The revolt came because it was inevitable. 
Leaders and members of the rank and file, 
who had followed the fortunes of the party 
since its birth, raged at the President for 
awarding the most desirable federal places not 
only to men who had been disloyal to him and 
the party, but to men who had been lifelong 
Democrats. Not content with insulting the 
organization by the appointment of its arch- 
enemy, Evarts, to the most distinguished seat 
in his cabinet, Hayes sought to oust Chester 
A. Arthur, collector, and Alonzo B. Cornell, 
naval officer, of the Port of New York. 
Both had been placed in office by President 
Grant. The President tried to supplant 
these excellent officials with Theodore Roose- 
velt, father of the former President, and L. 
Bradford Prince, both of whom were bitter 
opponents of the organization. We saw to 
it that the President’s plan was foiled. The 
Senate refused to confirm the nomination of 
either Roosevelt or Prince by such a large 
majority that Hayes was forced to temporar 
ily quit this method of lopping off the heads 
of faithful Republican soldiers. But he 
called into consultation George William Curtis 
and others of our foes. Between them there 
was evolved the impossible civil service ‘‘re 
form” system, which we at once accepted as 
inaugurated for the sole purpose of disrupting 
the party in our state. Organization Re- 
publicans voiced their resentment at the 
Rochester Convention in 1877. I was chair- 
man of the state committee, and was as- 
signed by that committee to act as temporary 
convention chairman. It was at this con- 
vention that the original ‘‘ Big Four” was es- 
tablished. It consisted of Roscoe Conkling, 
Chester A. Arthur, Alonzo B. Cornell, and 
myself. 

The convention scorched Hayes unmerci- 
fully. By resolution and speech it avowed that 
there was no reason for maintaining the Re- 
publican party unless it could be assured ot 
sympathy and cooperation from the Repub- 
lican administration at Washington. Conk- 
ling was rarely in more superb form than at 
Rochester. I can see him now, pacing up 
and down the aisle, hurling barbed epithets 
at Hayes, and clothing Curtis with sobri- 
quets like the ‘‘Man Milliner,” which stuck 
to Hayes’s advisor to his dying day. I de- 
livered myself of a few pertinent remarks 
which I was informed did not add to the 
President’s affection for me. 
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HAYES A PROTOTYPE OF GOVERNOR HUGHES 


Hayes was quite a prototype of Governor 
Hughes, though his flowing whiskers were of 
a more blond hue. He was a good deal of 
the same physical build and mental tempera- 
ment. Though nominated and elected as 
a Republican, he sought to forget it in office. 
He had strong convictions but narrow views, 
on a narrow basis. He was not enough of a 
politician to swim out when he found himself 
in deep water. He was the first President to 
claim that he was better than his party. And 
yet no man was ever so much indebted to a 
party as he. He was made President be- 
cause of the great fight conducted by his 
party managers to secure the electoral votes 
of Louisiana, Florida, and South Carolina, 
after they had been stolen for Tilden.. After 
he got in by the votes of these states, he be- 
trayed the Republican state governments to 
the Democrats by undoing the Reconstruction 
acts of President Grant and the federal 
government. I have said that tempera- 
mentally he reminded me of Hughes. But 
he did not possess the intellectuality of the 
present governor of New York. He had a 
habit of receiving you courteously, doing all 
the talking, and then telling people that you 
agreed with everything he said. Some Re- 
publican leaders have regretted very much 
that they ever fought to seat Hayes. I should 
have regretted my part in this but for the fact 
that I ever desired that the Republican party 
should win, even if a representative of that 
party chose to prove recreant and ungrateful. 

Like Hughes, Hayes accepted the bounty 
of his party, and then refused to recognize 
that George 


any obligations to party. 
William Curtis was his guiding star. Hayes 


retired with the friendship of few except 
those who had fought the party inside and 
outside. He was rarely heard of after he 
turned the presidency over to Garfield, ex- 
cept when the newspapers printed stories 
about his chicken-farm. In 1879, despite 
continued attacks of the Hayes administra- 
tion upon the state organization and with the 
help of the John Kelly-Tammany Hall bolt 
against the renomination of Gov. Lucius 
Robinson, we succeeded in making Alonzo 
B. Cornell governor. The entire Republi- 
can state ticket was elected, and the party 
held a majority in the Legislature for the first 
period since war times. 

I had become meantime secretary and 
director and then president of the U. S. Ex- 
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press Company, and had practically made up 
my mind never again to hold public office, 
when Governor Cornell insisted that I become 
president of the Board of Quarantine Com- 
missioners. As then constituted, it was a 
powerful body, and I unwillingly accepted a 
place on it, with the understanding that I 
should go on with my private business. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S PERSONALITY 


Arthur in his personality was the beau ideal 
of the American citizen. Six feet two in 
height, symmetrically built, a head adorned 
with silken, wavy hair always carefully 
combed, whiskers of the Burnside variety in- 
variably trimmed to the perfection point, blue, 
kindly eyes, straight nose, ruddy cheeks— 
these and his polished manners gave him the 
address of a veritable Chesterfield. Unlike 
Grant, Arthur was scrupulously careful about 
his attire. He spent a fortune upon it. He 
affected the choicest tweeds for business 
hours. In the afternoon, he put on a black 
frock coat, white or gray waist-coat, gray 
trousers, black tie, and shiny silk hat. For 
dinner he donned the Tuxedo. He rarely 
went to the theater, opera, or to a night recep- 
tion except in full evening habiliments. 

Though “‘one of the boys” when with ‘the 
boys,” he never lost his poise. He possessed 
the rare faculty of adapting himself to condi- 
tions that made him a good “mixer.” In 
that he was the antithesis of Conkling. Arthur 
was a diplomat. He would have proved a 
most excellent secretary of state or ambassa- 
dor tothe Court of St. James’s. Fewregarded 
him as a great President. He was handi- 
capped, of course, by entering upon duties 
bequeathed him by a murdered President, 
who was ever at odds with his party in Ar- 
thur’s own state. The mistake he made was 
in doing nothing to rectify the wrongs the 
New York organization suffered through 
Garfield. 

I offered my services to the State Commit- 
tee and did my utmost to induce Senator 
Conkling to take the stump for Blaine. 
Conkling emphatically declined. The dom- 
inant organization was then under the control 
of Warner Miller, William H. Robertson, 
George William Curtis, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and others, who either openly or secretly op- 
posed every political project I might suggest. 
Nevertheless I assisted tnem in every wav I 
could to secure the electoral vote of New York 
for the ‘‘Plumed Knight.’? Blaine lost New 
York to Cleveland by a plurality of about 




















eleven hundred. Blaine’s managers charged 
that his failure to carry New York was due to 
fraudulent methods like the counting of votes 
cast for Benjamin F. Butler, the labor candi 
date, and for Grover Cleveland, in Long 
Island City. The Half Breeds charged the 
Stalwarts with knifing Blaine. The Stal 
warts made similar charges against the Half 
Breeds. ‘The Stalwarts I could control, how- 
ever, were true to Blaine and every other Re 
publican candidate. 


“RUM, ROMANISM, AND REBELLION ”’ 


That many votes were undoubtedly driven 
away from Blaine by the ‘‘Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion” attack uttered by the Rey. 
Dr. Burchard, a few days before election, no 
one can question. Blaine committed a seri- 
ous error in not repudiating the fanatical out- 
break of this injudicious clergyman immedi 
ately upon his perpetration of it. He either 
did not hear it, as it was said amid the cheer 
ing of a delegation of Methodist ministers for 
Mrs. Blaine, or he did not actually gage the 
resentment among those who were only too 
willing to ascribe to him intolerance of any 
but the Protestant religion. That the Cleve 
land managers were keen enough to seize 
upon and use the Burchardism as the final 
blow with which. to defeat Blaine was dis- 
closed when, the Sunday following its deliv- 
ery, Arthur Pue Gorman and Calvin S. Brice 
had every Roman Catholic church placarded 
with the three R’s. Blaine was assailed by 
the Catholic clergy for either silently approv- 
ing the insult, or delaying a minute in 
rebuking its author. 

Just how numerous were the votes changed, 
no one could ever correctly calculate. That 
enough deserted Blaine and went to Cleveland 
to give the latter his meager plurality in New 
York seems a reasonable conclusion. Bur- 
chard had rarely been heard of prior to his 
jaux pas. He died detested by many and 
mourned by few. 


BLAINE, THE AMERICAN 


Serious as were my political differences with 
Blaine in the tempestuous days of 1881, I 
never hesitated to express my admiration for 
his charming personality and the dashing, 
chivalric spirit that caused the people to be- 
stow upon him the title of “‘Henry of Na- 
varre,” the ‘‘Plumed Knight” of American 
politics. I sat under him when he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the early seventies. What I liked about 
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him then, as always, was his frank and per 
sistent contention that the citizen who best 
loved his party and was loyal to it was loyal 
to and best loved his country. He was a foe 
to all Phariseeism and cant, recognized no 
place for guerrillas or Mugwumps. His reply 
to Italy, ‘‘The United States has never yet 
permitted its policy to be dictated by any for 
eign power, and it will not begin now,” was an 
exhibition of his exalted Americanism. He 
was the Clay of the House of Representatives. 
As in the case of Clay, his words cost him the 
presidency. But for his passage at arms with 
Conkling,. while both were members of the 
lower house of Congress, he would have been 
unquestionably elected President in 1884. 
His conception of a union in trade with all the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere has re 
sulted in the magnificent increase in com 
merce between North and South America. 
Blaine was the American Bismarck. Ere he 
passed to the beyond all our quarrels had 
ceased, and we had become intimate friends. 


HOW GOVERNOR HILL REMOVED ME FROM 
OFFICE 
David B. Hill was once sketched as a 


‘Peanut Governor.”’ He did some surpris- 
ingly petty things while he was running the 
Democratic machine. Many times he re- 
sorted to the most trivial excuses for displac- 
ing an official, merely because he happened to 
be a Republican. After Hill had succeeded 
Cleveland in 1885, he adopted the policy of 
‘‘None But Democrats on Guard.” So far 
as possible, he cleared out every Republican 
in office, and put a henchman of his own po- 
litical persuasion in his place. How I hap- 
pened to escape his ax for nearly three years 
I never have been able to comprehend. 

But in 1888 word reached me from the 
state executive chamber that my resigna- 
tion as quarantine commissioner would be 
gladly accepted. I refused to comply. I 
was informed that if I did not quit, I would be 
removed. I challenged Hill to behead me. 
He waited awhile. Then I was notified that 
my right longer to hold my place would be 
contested in court, on the ground that I was 
not a resident of the city of New York. My 
reply was that for years I had resided at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. Hill suddenly haled me 
into court. He produced the startling evi- 
dence that I had my laundry-work done in 
Owego. ‘That was the diabolical crime that 
was declared to unfit me to perform my offi- 
cial duties. 
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I pleaded guilty to having sent some collars, 
cuffs, and shirts occasionally to my birthplace 
to be cleansed, and upon this confession 
was ordered to surrender my office to a Hill 
Democrat. 

The trial was denounced as a farce by the 
newspapers. Grover Cleveland was Presi- 
dent. The intelligence of the jury and its 
affection for the Democratic state boss were 
disclosed when its members were asked who 
really was President of the U.S. ‘‘Oh, that’s 
easy. Dave Hill, of course,’ answered a num- 
ber of, them. 


THE PROMISED SECRETARYSHIP 
OF THE TREASURY 


AM DENIED 


Immediately after the nomination of Har- 
rison, friends suggested to him that I be given 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury in case he 
was elected. Indeed, a promise of this port- 
folio which I and members of the National 
Committee regarded as a binding one was 
made. That promise was either forgotten or 
ignored. Anyway it never was fulfilled. I 
am frank to admit that one of the most poig- 
nant disappointments of my life was my fail- 
ure to become at some time Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was a portfolio for which I be- 
lieved myself to be better equipped than for 
any other. I had from my college days 
made an assiduous study of financial ques- 
tions. As president of express, railroad, coal 
and iron, and other corporations, I had 
learned a great deal about how to manage 
fiscal affairs. Indeed, I had for many years 
been very ambitious to conduct the govern- 
ment’s finances. When I received what my 
friends and myself accepted as a positive 
pledge from President Harrison that he would 
gratify my aspiration, I felt that I had nothing 
more in the world to seek. But when, not- 
withstanding a letter in President Harrison’s 
own handwriting, promising the appoint- 
ment, I was suddenly informed that William 
Windom, of Minnesota, had been selected, I 
felt that there was little use of pinning my 
faith upon anybody, or training myself for 
high office. To some it would have been a 
bit of solace that no other New-Yorker was 
made Secretary of the Treasury. I had some- 
thing to do with preventing the selection of 
one man who had set his heart on the same 
office; that was Warner Miller. 

In June, 1890, Mr. Blaine, secretary of 
state, apparently deploring the difference be- 
tween President Harrison and my friends, 
sought to act as a mediator. He urged the 
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President to try to square matters by offer- 
ing me a foreign mission. Harrison, thinking 
he might heal the wound caused by his re- 
fusal to make me a member of his cabinet, 
authorized Secretary Blaine to offer me the 
Spanish mission. Secretary Blaine wrote 
this letter, which has never before been pub- 
lished: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
28 June, ’go. 

My DEAR MpR. Piatt: By the President’s direc- 
tion, and with great personal pleasure myself, I 
tender to you the mission to Spain—made vacant 
by the resignation of Hon. T.W. Palmer of Mich- 
igan. 

Hoping that your convenience and your desires 
will combine to persuade you to accept the position, 
I am, 

Your Friend, Sincerely, 
JAMEs G. BLAINE. 


Inclined to suspect that Harrison was try- 
ing to get me out of the country, I held the 
Blaine letter until July 5th, when I declined 
the portfolio offered in this letter: 


NEw York, July sth, 1890. 

My DEarR Mr. BLAINE: Iam in receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 28th ult., conveying to me 
the President’s instructions and your compliments, 
tendering the mission to Spain made vacant by the 
resignation of Governor Palmer of Michigan. 

While properly esteeming the honor conferred, 
and duly appreciating this evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s confidence and your personal regard, I feel 
constrained to return my declination of the position. 
Numerous business engagements and obligations 
preclude the possiblity of my accepting the responsi- 
bility of office of any name or nature, local or federal, 
however honorable and alluring it may be. I shall 
be content to continue to serve in the ranks, asking 
no other reward than the proud consciousness of 
possessing the confidence and esteem of those true 
Republicans who, like yourself, have made the 
“Grand Old Party” immortal 

Yours faithfully, 
"L.A PLATT. 


Harrison later recognized the organization 
of which I had now become everywhere the 
acknowledged leader by appointing J. Sloat 
Fassett collector of the Port of New York. 
Fassett’s appointment was about the only 
other important one made by Harrison for the 
state organization, though Cornelius Van 
Cott, named for postmaster of New York, 
was classed as an organization man. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON IGNORES ME 


Because of President Harrison’s refusal to 
comply with what were deemed the reasonable 
requests of my associates and myself, as well 
as members of the rank and file of the ma- 
chine, a good deal of discontent was soon ex- 
hibited. The Hill Democratic machine ab- 























solutely dictated state patronage. And yet a 
Republican President, who, but for the de- 
voted exertions of the regular party organiza- 
tion of New York, it was maintained, would 
have been forced to abandon his White House 
chair to Grover Cleveland, either forgot or 
ignored the men most responsible for his vic- 
tory. We were quite as resentful when Har- 
rison turned a frigid, contemptuous shoulder 
to Chairman Matthew S. Quay of the Na- 
tional Committee. But for Quay’s masterful 
conduct of the campaign in New York State, 
where he stopped tens of thousands of fraudu- 
lent votes, Harrison never would have been 
President. The skill of the Pennsylvania 
manager must be apparent when the returns 
showed a fourteen thousand plurality for 
Harrison over Cleveland, while Hill defeated 
Miller for governor by about eighteen thou- 
sand. 


SPEAKER REED, THE PROFANE 


In having our recommendations for office 
turned down by President Harrison, I had the 
company, not only of Quay, but of Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed. The latter, than whom no 
man ever, up to his day, ran the lower branch 
of Congress with such an imperial sway, 
broke with Harrison the moment he learned 
that the President had refused to consider his 
recommendation for the collectorship of the 
Port of Portland, Maine, his own home, but 
had appointed a son of Neal Dow, Prohibi 
tionist agitator, because Secretary of State 
Blaine and Senator William P. Frye urged it. 
Reed denounced this as a gratuitous insult to 
the third greatest officer in the United States. 
He fulminated against Harrison in profane 
language, in which he was as original and 
adept as anyone I ever have known, declined 
ever after to enter the White House, and re- 
fused to even meet Harrison, I am informed, 
until the day of his death. 

Reed’s domineering, revengeful character 
istics lost him the only chance he ever had for 
being named for the presidency. He was in 
1896 the choice of a number of New England 
states, and, after Morton, was the preference 
of New York. But he had, unwittingly per- 
haps, antagonized so many states that when 
Manley, his manager, reached the St. Louis 
convention, he was satisfied that his nomina- 
tion was an impossibility. When Manley 
surrendered to Hanna and McKinley, and 
withdrew Reed, the Speaker, who had set his 
heart on heading the ticket, caused the sparks 
to fly from telegraph wires in registering his 
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rebukes. Sam Fessenden, of Connecticut, 
was so infuriated over Manley’s capitulation 
that he dressed him down with, ‘Joe, God 
hates a quitter.” Reed never condoned 
Manley’s desertion of him. 


HARRISON A POUTER PIGEON 


Some have been so- unkind as to depict 
Harrison as a bantam rooster, strutting about 
and challenging all comers, big and little, to 
fight. He impressed me more as a pouter 
pigeon, though I have witnessed more than 
one exhibition of his pugnacity. Outside the 
White House and at a dinner he could be a 
courtly gentleman. Inside the Executive 
Mansion, in his reception of those who solic- 
ited official appointments, for themselves or 
their friends, he was as glacial as a Siberian 
stripped of his furs. During and after an in- 
terview, if one could secure it, one felt even in 
torrid weather like pulling on his winter flan- 
nels, goloshes, overcoat, mitts, and ear-laps. 
With few exceptions, those who did most to 
place Harrison, first in the United States Sen- 
ate and then in the presidency, found him a 
marble statue when they asked for recogni 
tion of their services. 

He appeared to assume that all who had 
been with him would stick, no matter how he 
ignored or mistreated them. 

He lost their sympathy by forgetting his 
obligations to them and conferring favors on 
those to whom he owed nothing. That par- 
tially explains why Harrison was opposed so 
strenuously for a renomination and why so 
many hundreds of thousands of ardent Re- 
publicans visited punishment upon him by 
voting straight against him in 1892. 


THE EXPENSIVE RESULT OF WHITELAW REID’S 
ATTEMPT TO INTIMIDATE ME 


The Republican party was, in 1893, at a sad 
disadvantage in the state and city of New 
York. The state government was controlled 
by the Democratic party. Tammany Hall 
was supreme in the city. David B. Hill, the 
accepted Democratic ‘‘boss,’”? was in the 
U. S. Senate. Edward Murphy, Jr., his 
deputy, was also there. The overwhelming 
pluralities by which Flower whipped Fasset 
in 1891, and by which Cleveland defeated 
Harrison in 1892, caused demands again from 
the Half Breeds that Ibe knocked in the head, 
despite the fact that I had forewarned New 
York Republicans that the renomination of 
Harrison meant utter rout. In their desper- 
at determination to get rid of me, they 
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ignored evidence of chicanery that resulted 
in the stealing of the legislatures of 1892 and 
1893, which sent Hill and Murphy to the 
U. S. Senate. They closed their eyes to 
frauds, not only in New York City, but in 
Dutc hess, Columbia, and Steuben c ounties in 
the interior. ‘They seemed blind to the theft 
of certificates of election, colonization, repeat- 
ing and ballot-stuffing, in which Hill, Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Isaac N. Maynard, and 
other Democratic leaders were so implicated 
that independent social and political associa- 
tions held indignation meetings and cried out 
for redress. These assemblies also denounced 
the Democratic gerrymander, that made it 
well-nigh impossible, except should a revolu- 
tion happen, for the Republicans to obtain a 
majority in the lawmaking body. 

In the hope of at last starting me on the 
political toboggan, my adversaries howled nd 
a reorganization of the party, ree ularly i 
the county of New York. Col. George Bliss 
and others who did not like me formed a 
Committee of Thirty. They announced 
their intention of ‘‘cleaning the Augean sta- 
bles, and throwing Platt and his crew out.” I 
fully realized the imperative necessity of a 
reorganization. But I was not allured by the 
spectacle of political bushwhackers assuming 
to take charge of the enterprise. I frankly 
declared at that time that, as the old machine 
could not be depended upon to do good and 
efficient work and get out the Republican 
vote, a new organization was required. The 
county committee recognized this by grace- 
fully going off to the funeral prepared for it by 
the thirty undertakers. (Thirty district lead- 
ers.) Conditions became the more embarrass- 
ing when, early in 1893, two bitterly hostile 
factions sprang up to undertake the task of 
reorganization. One, as I have said, was the 
Committee of Thirty headed by Col. Bliss. 
The other was led by John F. Milholland, 
with Whitelaw Reid as its real underwriter. 

Bliss claimed the authority to the old 
county committee. Milholland asserted that 
public sentiment was behind him and _ his 
men. I questioned whether an authority de- 
rived from a body that had practically con- 
fessed its own unfitness to live was of any 
particular value. The county committee had 
said, ‘‘We are somewhat bad, and totally 
inefficient, and we empower Col. Bliss and his 
friends to get up something better in our 
stead.” Now it did not seem to me that 
Republicans were compelled to respect Col. 
Bliss’s credentials. If we were to get rid of 
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the old machine because it was partially bad, 
and entirely inefficient, we were certainly 
justified in looking with some suspicion upon 
the persons to whom it issued its commission. 
I concluded to look at the Bliss and Mil- 
holland movements, merely on their respective 
merits. I found that among those who sup 
ported Bliss were a number of aged Repub 
licans of character and wealth, who spent a 
great deal of their time criticizing us whose 
interest in the party.was such that we gave 
our days and nights, in season and out of sea 
son, to build up the party and make it effec 
tive on election day. They undertook to 
abolish leadership. ‘They might as well have 
tried to abolish daylight. I urged that it was 
not so much a new scheme of organization 
that the party needed, as new blood, earnest, 
resolute, active, ambitious young men. |] 
therefore did not think Col. Bliss’s plan cal 
culated to infuse new life into the party. Nor 
did I regard the would-be leaders about him, 
among them Cornelius N. Bliss and Gen. 
Samuel Thomas, likely to attract gallant, 
ambitious young men. I maintained that we 
would be unable to obtain the secret of how to 
get votes from gentlemen who gave so little 
time in active work for the party, and sug- 
gested that as the Milholland men were 
young, active, enthusiastic workers, in cosmo- 
politan districts we had been unable to reach, 
they, instead of being opposed by Col. Bliss 
and his friends, ought to receive their active 
support and financial encouragement. 
Though both Bliss and Milholland repeat- 
edly claimed me as sponsor for their respec- 
tive organizations, I never got behind either. 
Possibly I would have been tempted to prefer 
the Milholland movement but for an incident 
that happened in the winter of 1893. State 
Chairman Hackett and myself were invited to 
what we presumed was to be a “harmony” 
dinner, at the home of Whitelaw Reid. We 
soon discovered that everybody there was 
expected to sign a cast-iron pledge to push 
the Milholland organization. When I pro- 
tested that my hands were off, and that the 
state organiziition would recognize neither 
the Bliss nor the Milholland faction until one 
or the other had demonstrated that it repre- 
sented a majority of the Republican voters of 
New York County, Mr. Reid became unwar- 
rantably excited. He brandished his fist and 
exclaimed, “If you refuse to indorse the Mil- 
holland movement, I shall be compelled to 
attack you in the columns of the New York 
Tribune.” “Attack me if you will in a thou- 

















sand newspapers. Never yet have I been 
bull-dozed into espousing any proposition, 
political or otherwise. Come on, Hackett. 
Let’s get out of here. It is no place for us,” 
was my answer. Hackett and I called for our 
coats and hats, and, bidding Reid a frigid 
farewell, departed. 

Reid put his threats into execution. ‘The 
Tribune opened fire on me the next day. It 
vilified me as few newspapers ever villified 
me. But the abuse made me the more deter- 
mined that I would not yield. Neither fac- 
tion was recognized by the state organization. 
Ultimately my friends obtained complete 
mastery of the New York county machine, 
and brought it up to a state of splendid effi- 
ciency. I may add that the dinner incident, 
accentuated by the attacks of Mr. Reid’s 
newspaper, delayed the appointment of that 
gentlemen as ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s by a number of years. It had been 
for a long time his most cherished ambition to 
pay court to King Edward. It was not until 
I finally acquiesced in a personal request 
made by President McKinley and Chairman 
Mark Hanna of the Republican National 
Committee, in 1898, that Reid achieved the 
post he sought. 


CHOATE PITTED AGAINST ME 
BY OLD-TIME ENEMIES 


JOSEPH H. 


But for attacks upon my private and public 
character I should never have been a candi- 
date for office again. It so happened, how- 
ever, that after the presidential and state 
campaigns of 1896 I was subjected to almost 
daily cuts and thrusts from enemies of the 
Republican party and the New York organ- 
ization. Those who preferred to misunder- 
stand me and my friends saw fit to miscon- 
strue every word and every act. 

Almost from the hour that the election re- 
turns disclosed the triumph of McKinley and 
Black, and insured a Republican majority in 
the Legislature, I was besought by loyal 
friends to permit my name to go before the 
Republican caucus for U. S. senator. I had 
practically made up my mind that I would 
support almost anybody that had been de- 
voted to the party and the organization, when 
a campaign was inaugurated to make Joseph 
H. Choate the successor of David B. Hill. 
Though Mr. Choate had never been my po- 
litical friend, I doubt if I should have offered 
obstinate opposition to his candidacy but for 
the virulent assaults his backers constantly 
leveled at me. During December, 1896, I 
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received many letters, telegrams, and personal 
visits from those who had fought the battles 
of the party and the organization, no matter 
whether lost or won, imploring me to become 
a candidate for the Senate. My reply was 
that I had no desire to return to Washington; 
that I preferred to devote myself to private 
business. 

But friends like Gov. Morton, Postmaster 
Cornelius Van Cott of New York; Gov.-Elect 
Black, Lieut.-Gov.-Elect Woodruff, Chair- 
man Hackett of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and others kept at me, and I finally 
agreed that I would permit them to do as they 
saw fit. ‘Toward the approach of the date 
for the Republican caucus, my opponents 
began to hold mass meetings in various parts 
of the state, principally in Brooklyn and 
Buffalo. They praised Choate and abused 
me. Indeed there was no crime, it seemed, 
with which I was not charged, and no virtue 
indicated that Choate did not possess. I 
might have still refused to be a candidate but 
for inexcusable and unwarranted maledic- 
tions upon me delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Richards S. Storrs, Former-Mayor Charles 
A. Schieren, James McKeen, Charles Stewart 
Smith, and others at a Brooklyn meeting, and 
Sherman S. Rogers and others at a Buffalo 
gathering. 


MRS. PLATT’S VIEW OF POLITICS 


To no one was my return to the Senate 
more pleasing than to Mrs. Platt, who ac- 
companied me to the national capital and 
continued to be my companion and coun- 
selor. Once during a reception in honor of 
the wife of a brother U. S. senator, in Wash- 
ington, each lady was asked to tell how she 
felt about the prominence that came to her 
because her husband happened to have been 
elevated to high office. 

When it came Mrs. Platt’s turn she mod- 
estly testified: ‘‘I object to having it said that 
I am in politics. I frankly confess that I ad- 
mire Mr. Platt’s political acumen and often 
offer him a few suggestions. But I never 
take politics seriously. I regard it rather as 
a recreation and amusement, just as other 
women enjoy embroidery, riding, or driving.” 

Mrs. Platt was an excellent musician and 
was fond of photographing. She had a brief 
but ultimately successful business career. 
Mrs. Platt had some pin money. She con- 
fided to me that she thought she could double 
it. She bought an orange-grove, appointed 
an overseer, and started in. The first year’s 
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crop was a disappointment. Just four or- 
anges were produced. I joked with her and 
advised her to put her land into potatoes, 
wheat, oats, or corn. 

‘Never mind, Tom, J am going to make a 
fortune out of this yet,’”’ she pluckily replied. 
Mrs. Platt went to Florida and assumed per- 
sonal management of the grove. Just as she 
counted on a big yield, a heavy frost killed 
many of the trees. U ndaunted, she kept at 
it, and next season she reaped enough of a 
harvest to recoup her losses. For years she 
realized a good income from the sale of the 
luscious fruit. 


ROUT OF ODELL—HUGHES GOVERNOR 


I was a distant spectator rather than a 
participant in the overthrow of Odell at Sara- 
toga in Sept., 1906. President Roosevelt ran 
the convention that met there and named 
Charles E. Hughes for governor in place of 
Frank W. Higgins, who was so ill at that time 
that he died the following February. It was 
Roosevelt who, when it seemed likely that 
either Root or Black or Bruce would be 
named, simply spoke the name—‘‘ Hughes.” 
Whether by telephone, telegram, or messen- 
ger, it does not matter. And Hughes it was. 
It was Roosevelt who directed that Odell 
should step out of the state chairmanship 
and give way to Timothy L. Woodruff. It 
was Roosevelt who sent Elihu Root into New 

York State to save Hughes, when it was 
feared that William R. Hearst, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, would defeat him. 

I sorrowed much that ev ery other Repub- 
lican candidate on the ticket except Hughes 
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Bruce, the candidate for liey 
tenant-governor, had ‘made a most worthy 
record in the office. I should like to have 
seen him promoted to the governorship, 

As for Hughes, he is too much of an idealist 
to suit me. I never have had any use for a 
man who, after accepting honors from his 
party, assumes to be bigger and better than 
his party, and strives to wreck it. I never 
saw so much tyranny and intolerance ex- 
hibited in public office as I have witnessed in 
Hughes. While pretending to fight bossism, 
he developed during his first term as the 
greatest boss that ever sat in the executive 
chamber. 

Unlike any of his predecessors, he spurned 
suggestions that he ought to consult with 
legislative leaders about proposed laws. For 
two years he arrogated to himself both legis- 
lative and executive powers. He sought to 
make two hundred men, elected to represent 
respective constituencies all over the state, 
mere rubber stamps. From Jan. 1, 1907, 
to Jan. 1, 1909, there was no legislature at 
Albany. I am rejoiced that there was an 
awakening early in 1gog, and that, led by 
John Raines and James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
the lawmakers recalled that they were sent 
to the Senate and Assembly to speak for 
their home districts, and not for one man 
temporarily clothed with executive authority. 

If I have been an ‘Easy Boss,” Hughes 
has tried to be a “Hard Boss.” Dictatorship 
will never long be tolerated in free America. 
Its exponents may sometimes ride into power. 
But when they fall, they never can resurrect 
themselves. 


was beaten. 
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GREAT mass of correspondence 
has been brought forth by the pub- 
lication of the first of Otheman 
Stevens’s articles on Mexico and 
Alfred Henry Lewis’s arraignment 
of the Standard Oil Company as 
the real instigator of the ‘‘ Barbar- 
ous Mexico” mendacities recently 
appearing in certain magazines 
and newspapers. Some of these 
letters have the ring of sincerity 
and truth; others condemn the 
CosMoPoLITAN for praising the progress of 
Mexico and upholding President Diaz; still 
others are mere hysterical denunciations of 
the CosMOPOLITAN and all things Mexican. 
We give both sides of the controversy in the 
subjoined letters, which are published for 
what they may be worth to the unbiased 
observer. We submit the matter to our 
readers for their judgment of our honesty 
of purpose in defending a much-maligned 
neighborland. 





Mexican “ Slavery” 


BALLINGER, TEXAS, February 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMoporiTan: 

I was delighted to read the article in the last Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, exposing the specious yarns which have 
appeared concerning Mexican “slavery.”?’ Many 
people from this region go to Mexico, for all pur- 
poses, and I have not heard a single person discuss 
the matter who did not condemn these “slavery” 
articles as the wildest kind of exaggerations. From 
what I have seen of Mexico, I regard them as both 
slanderous and fanatical. Wherever convicts or 
state criminals are “farmed out,” even in our own 
United States, abuses have crept in occasionally; but 
he would be a foolish foreigner who judged our 
country by a visit to its convict-camps or the slums 
of its cities. Probably, as your writer suggests, the 
dollar is behind those articles somewhere; but they 
remind one of the outrageous and erroneous accounts 
of impossible conditions in the South, published dur- 
ing the wildest anti-slavery agitation. Your contem- 
porary seems to be still in the rabid fifties, mentally. 
It seems to be a negrophile, South-hating publication 
also; some articles on the negro question a while 
back were very weak and misleading, though their 
author had opportunity to learn the truth from high- 
class Southerners. A Procrustean bed in his reason- 
ing-apparatus made him distort things, and hunt 
only for what would bolster up his pre-conceived 
theories, But this is getting off the subject of Mex- 
1co. Please accept the congratulations of a reader 
upon your exposure of the mendacious vagaries cur- 
rent about Mexican slavery, and pardon the length 
of this unsought letter. Expressing the high value 
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I ascribe to the CoSMOPOLITAN, and with best 
wishes, I am 
Very truly yours, 
S. M. Byrp, 
Supt. City Public Schools. 


Yes, We Dare Do It 


Ottawa, Kansas, February 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of the CosMOPOLITAN: 

While still under the inspiration of the recent 
article, ‘‘ Mexico—the Progressive,” I beg the privi- 
lege of a few remarks. Every system of robbery that 
evolves into general favor is necessarily accom- 
panied by a system of ethics that conforms to it, and 
it is painfully evident that the one now in vogue has 
furnished the coloring and the flavor for the article 
that bears the seductive title mentioned above. The 
author found a vast and an inviting field wherein to 
plant the exploiting dollar, and to him it evidently 
looked good. He also found a dictator—a tyrant that 
is willing to share in the harvest and back up the 
process with the bayonet and the dungeon. 

Apparently he has fashioned his plea quite in 
keeping with the prevailing ideals and prejudices of 
the day, and I doubt not that it will “take,” but 
nevertheless I deplore the fact that such “dope’”’ is 
so generally received with relish. I see no justifica 
tion, on moral grounds at least, for the exploitation 
of the Mexican people by American profit-mongers 
unless the principle of human slavery be condoned 
for the deification of profit. 

The article was written from the viewpoint of the 
investor—the man with “idle” money and an ax to 
grind—the man who sees no evil in robbery if done 
in a “respectable” manner through the unseen 
power of capital, preferably with a proxy to do the 
dirty work. It is designed to tickle the ears of greed 
while pandering to the lusts of cupidity. 

The author conjures up “necessity” as a healing 
ointment for the peons’ stripes and makes it plain 
that the ignorance and docility of the Mexican people 
serve as a great opportunity for him that will apply 
the lash, if done in a businesslike manner while con- 
ditions are ripe and the people can be taken una- 
wares. 

Measured by the standard of the slave-driver’s 
ethics his ‘spiel’? must be a most satisfactory one, 
and for the reader who seeks a balm for his conscience 
for wishing to perpetrate the reign of capital upon an 
unsophisticated people, in addition to the tyranny 
they already have to endure, no doubt “necessity,” 
supplemented by prospective dividends, will prove 
sufficient. RoscorE CoNAWAY. (sic) 

P. S.—You are at liberty to publish the foregoing if 
you wish, but it is my humble opinion you wouldn’t 
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dare to. 


The Yaquis and Our Indians 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y., February, 1gto. 
To the Editor of the CosMOPOLITAN: 
I have just read with a great deal of interest your 
answer to “Barbarous Mexico.” I am entirely in 
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sympathy with you in taking the matter up as you 
have. Justice demands that these cowardly and 
unscrupulous attacks be handled as they deserve— 
be exposed as mendacious falsehoods. 

Mr. Lewis, however, is in error when he says that 
Standard Oil has been kicked out of Mexico. 
Standard Oil controls many hundreds of thousands 
of acres of Mexican territory—some of it covered 
with a forest of the prettiest pine timber I have ever 
seen, and much of it mineralized. 

I do not in the least sympathize with the Mexican 
treatment of the Yaqui Indians. They have fol- 
lowed too closely our inhumanity toward the Indi- 
ans in the United States. The Yaquis were peace- 
fully inclined enough, desiring to cultivate their 
lands as good citizens of the Republic should, until 
they were goaded into fighting for their rights. Much 
of the bloodshed laid at their door was committed by 
renegades, a good many of them driven from Texas. 
I have seen and known Yaqui Indians, and they have 
my sympathy, just as our United States Indians have 
ny sympathy. No Yaqui began the bloodshed, no 
\merican Indian that was honestly dealt with ever 
began hostilities against the white man. There was 
1ever an Indian war on this continent that did not 
have its inception in the murder of Indians by white 
men. However, the Yaquis have had better times at 
the hand of Mexico than our Indians have had at our 
hands, with our systematic and unscrupulous meth- 
ods of robbing and killing them. We had better not 
invite comparisons. 

I cannot speak in too unqualified praise of Diaz 
as a man and an administrator. To my mind he 
stands first among the great men of to-day. He has 
been a friend of the United States, and Europeans 
are very jealous of his attitude toward us. A Ger- 
man official not long ago—within two years—spoke 
very feelingly to me on this subject and very roundly 
denounced him, voicing many things that have since 
appeared in print. I am inclined to believe that 
German interest, not Standard Oil, is responsible for 
these attacks, though I am very sure that if Standard 
Oil believed anything could be gained by it they 
would do anything, irrespective of right or wrong, to 
injure Mexico, the United States, or anybody or 
anything. 

Mexico has made great progress under Diaz— 
more even than the most sanguine could have ex- 
pected. But there is still a great deal to be done. 
An innocent man may be imprisoned there indefi- 
nitely without an opportunity to communicate with 
friends or secure a hearing; some judicial officers 
there are honest—a great many are not. This is the 
same the world over. 

I have had a little experience in Mexico—which 
I offer as my excuse for addressing you this letter— 
and naturally take a great deal of interest in the 
controversy. I have even written what I have en- 
deavored to make an entirely impartial book on con- 
ditions in one section of the country. This book is 
in press and will appear in the course of six weeks. 
With the exception of one or two minor questions it 
bears evidence that the CosMOPOLITAN is right. 

DILLON WALLACE. 


A Man Who Knows 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
To the Editor of the CoSMOPOLITAN: 
I have read with much interest and enthusiasm 
the article entitled “The Maligners of Mexico” in 
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the CosMoPOLITAN for March. For your information 
I would say that I have been seven times into tropical 
Mexico within the past eight years and have kept my 
eyes and ears open upon all occasions, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the authors of the articles on 
“Barbarous Mexico” are slanderers. Those arti- 
cles have no foundation in fact, and I have long sus- 
pected that there was a “ power behind the throne” 
which instigated them. I am strongly under the im- 
pression that you have struck the keynote and that 
the whole thing emanated from 26 Broadway, New 
York. My belief in the correctness of your suspi- 
cion is based on a few facts that have come under 
my personal observation. 

In the first place, I know that the Standard Oil 
Company is persona non grata with the Mexican 
government, and, although they are doing busi- 
ness in that country under the name of the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, they do not make much of 
a splurge. 

Down on the Isthmus of Tehauntepec, Pearson & 
Sons, the large English contracting firm—who, by 
the way, are in partnership with the Mexican gov- 
ernment for ninety-nine years in the building and 
operation of the Tehauntepec National Railway 
from Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf side to Salina Cruz 
on the Pacific slope—are heavily interested in oil, 
There are a number of producing oil-wells along the 
route of the Isthmus Railway, and their locomotives 
are operated with oil fuel. 

I returned the latter part of last September from 
Mexico, and I learned that there was quite a fight 
on between the Waters-Pierce Oil Company and 
Pearson & Sons, and that the price of kerosene oil 
had been materially reduced, so much so that one of 
the plantation managers had suggested the advisa- 
bility of buying several hundred cases and keeping 
it in storage until such time as he could use it, thus 
taking advantage of the cut in price. 

Further than this, I am fairly well acquainted 
with a Mr. Morrison, whose initials I do not know, 
but who is a representative of the Standard Oil 
Company with headquarters in Frontera, which is 
the port of export and import for the states of Ta- 
basco and Chiapas. This man Morrison has been 
boring for oil for several years in the state of Tabasco, 
and while they are keeping their affairs quiet, I have 
understood from reliable authority that they have 
been quite successful in their efforts. These oil-wells 
have been bored in the very sparsely settled country, 
and as soon as the oil was obtained have been capped 
for future use. Pearson & Sons, who have, as you 
will doubtless realize, a great deal of influence with 
the Mexican government, naturally object to the 
encroachment of the Standard people, and while I 
know nothing of the inside facts, it is natural to pre- 
sume that they use their influence with the govern- 
ment to handicap the Standard Oil people as much as 
possible. Now, by placing the ends of these threads 
together we have the cause for the effect. I would 
never have thought of this if it had not been for your 
article in the COSMOPOLITAN. 

I have read with much interest the article by Mr. 
Otheman Stevens, and while my experiences agree 
with his in the main the slight difference is accounted 
for by the fact that the labor in and around Mexico 
City is entirely different from the innocent Indian 
that is employed in the extreme southern part of the 
Republic. 

Yours very truly, 
C. V. Coorer. 














A Grass Valley Objection 


Grass VALLEY, CAL., February 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

The March CosmMopo.iraN is before me. I am 
sorry this edition was ever published, for we have 
always esteemed the COSMOPOLITAN as a correct 
leader of American thought and a journal of high 
integrity, and we now find some of its beautiful 
pages blackened in the defense of the cruel and sav- 
age barbarities of Mexican slavery of to-day. If the 
authors of these strange articles, “‘The Maligners of 
Mexico” and “Mexico—the Progressive,’ had de- 
nied the existence of slavery in Mexico as portrayed 
in “Barbarous Mexico” and other well-authenti- 
cated accounts, and traveled over the same ground 
and produced photos of the “slaves”’ in comfort, 
health, and happiness, that would be quite another 
thing. But these writers do nothing of the kind. 
Lewis opens by stating that ‘To villify one’s neigh- 
bors is never graceful as an exercise” and then de- 
votes two pages to calling the corporations of the 
United States bad names. 

Pray tell us what that has to do with the fact of 
brutal slavery in the Mexican tropics. That is the 
old trick of answering a question by talking much 
about an irrelevant subject. As an attempt to an- 
swer statements of fact in “‘ Barbarous Mexico” it is 
a fizzle and a failure. And Stevens does even 
worse than his colleague; he actually defends the 
system and scheme and power that make slavery 
possible in Mexico to-day, and the COSMOPOLITAN 
heads this Sunday-school-personally-conducted ex- 
cursion-trip to Mexico with a picture of a laughing 
Mexican laborer. But what has that to do with the 
real slaves of tropical Mexico? And then Stevens, 
with a low, soft, musical voice and well-rounded sen- 
tences and a silk-gloved hand, leads the reader along 
the pretty paths in the pretty parts of Mexico, se- 
lecting some comfortable people as samples, and 
says, “Behold the happy people of ‘Mexico—the 
Progressive.’’? But what has that to do with the 
slaves of tropical Mexico? It is the same fallacious 
reasoning perpetrated by priest and tyrant to soothe 
the conscience and allay the rising indignation at 
human wrong. The tiger’s claws are masked, and 
Satan is painted a saint. All for the protection 
and multiplication of the American capital invested 
in Mexico, 

C. RicHARD KNAPP. 


A Priest's Views of Mexico 


Jackson, Mo., February 16, rgro. 
To the Editor of the CosMopoLITaN: 

I want to congratulate you and Alfred Henry 
Lewis for printing the article, “The Maligners of 
Mexico.” I have traveled extensively through that 
earthly paradise—three different times in the last 
twenty years; once as a railroad man and twice as 
a priest. 

_As a priest I regret to say that I observed some 
disabilities suffered there by our church, from a 
political standpoint, but, on the whole, I found 
Mexico a land whose people, whether rich or poor, 
felt life’s necessities so lightly that they dreamed in 
the daylight and sang in the moonlight, while we 
materialists farther north panted on in our soul- 
straining race for the capture of the almighty dollar. 
It is the land of the true Socialist, where the break- 
fast, dinner, and supper of the people, rich or poor, 
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are growing either in or on the ground. It is a land 
where, if the ground fail for a season, which is sel- 
dom, there is the richer brother with great resources 
and generous hand to relieve his poet-peasant 
brother in his time of necessity. 

Mexico’s children may be mostly peasant and 
poor, as we consider their humble lot, but peasant 
and patron are happy poets, and neither of them is 
anything but a chevalier, so innate is the courtesy 
they manifest to friend or foe. 

Diaz is truly the father of his country: it is the 
Catholic and the priest within me that brings the 
protest against his imperfection in allowing disa- 
bilities that will make the record of history describe 
him as a man loving his country and acting unfairly 
tohischurch. However, Iam glad you are giving the 
other side and hope that this manifestation of one 
reader’s appreciation may be some little compensa- 
tion for the justice you are doing to sunny, happy 


Mexico. 
Rev. M. D. CoLtins. 


“ Away trom Ancient Altars” 


The articles by Harold Bolce, dealing with 
the college education of women, reveal, in the 
letters they evoke from readers, a profound 
American interest in things spiritual. There 
is the widest possible variety of opinions 
expressed by readers. Miss Katherine Ed- 
wards, writing to Mr. Bolce from Ada, Ohio, 
says: “I have just gotten halfway through 
your article, ‘Away from Ancient Altars.’ 
I had to stop at this place and have a cry, and 
before I go any farther I want to give myself 
the satisfaction of telling you I never disliked 
a man more in my life than I do you. Oh, 
Mr. Bolce, why do you say such things? 
Have you never loved anyone so much that 
to have anything said against them hurt 
worse—far worse—than a physical wound to 
yourself? That’s just the way I felt when I 
read what you had said. God has been so 
good, so wonderfully near, to me these few 
years I’ve been in this beautiful world of his 
and loved me so much that I want to scream 
out when I hear of anyone’s disbelieving for 
one minute, in their heart of hearts, that God 
sent his only begotten Son. 

‘“‘When I came to the place where you said 
the story of the Manger was probably only a 
sacred myth, I simply collapsed. How are 
you going to believe in a God at all if you 
can’t believe his very own word to us? I be- 
lieve every single word of it (the Bible), and 
I’d be ashamed if I were only a mere man 
whom he had created to say that I didn’t. 
It seems to me that now, after God has man- 
aged the world since the beginning of time, 
is a bad time to turn it over to a few measley 
college graduates to manage. I am a girl my- 
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seli—only eighteen—and I realize how flighty 
we are, and what a sad mess most of us would 
make of our lives if it weren’t for God’s wise 
and loving care. 

“You probably think this note sounds 
rattle-brained, if you read it at all, of which 
I have my doubts, but if you only could real- 
ize what a Jot I have seen God do for people, 
and what a little science, you’d understand.” 

Diametrically opposed to the foregoing 
comment is a letter from R. W. Snow, of 
Rawhide, Nevada, who says, “‘ I have just had 
a splendid hour with your ‘Away from An- 
cient Altars,’ and I want to thank you for it.’ 

Emily R. Browne, of Cincinnati, writes: 
‘‘ Allow me to tell you how very much I, as 
well as numerous friends of mine, enjoy this 
series of articles appearing in the Cosmo- 
POLITAN MAGAzINE. We are of the older 
generation and so cannot take advantage of 
the opportunities open to women for higher 
education, and are glad to have the new ideas 
brought home to us in concrete form, as Mr. 
Bolce has done. It gives us an idea ‘of what 
is going on in the world, and makes us feel 
less out of it—where up-to-date ideas are con- 
cerned.” 

Ruth Daniels French, B. A., of New York 
City, writes the following strong letter: 

‘“‘T have read your article in the February 
COSMOPOLITAN with much amazement, and 
not a little sense of injustice. Iam not at all 
sure of your point of view, nor do I know your 
purpose. But surely you know that no college 
turns out students of one opinion. You im- 
ply that what one instructor says the whole 
college assents to and every student accepts 
—a state of affairs not existent in the narrow- 
est spirited institution. 

‘‘You are entirely ignoring one great side of 
American college life to-day. A month ago 
3000 students met at Rochester to consider 
methods of foreign missions. At the same 
convention 700 professors and instructors 
from colleges all over the country met to plan 
definitely to further missionary interest 
among students. Every summer hundreds 
of students—to the number of perhaps 7000 
women and at least as many men—meet at 
different centers for Bibleconferences. Mr. 
John R. Mott states that the spiritual life of 
the college was never stronger and more 
widespread. I myself was three years ago 
president of the Christian Association of one 
of the largest women’s colleges, and I know 
what I say is true of the Eastern colleges. 
The associations are not composed of agnos- 
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tics, and they contain on an average four- 
fifths of the student body. 

“I can see where you get your material 
for your statements. Anyone can pick out 
chance statements and draw startling conclu- 
sions. Whether consciously or not, I charge 
you with misrepresenting, gravely misrepre- 
senting, the position of the average college 
graduate. I am writing most sincerely, and 
hoping that you do the same.’ 

Mr. Bolce has undertaken to answer his 
correspondents. To Miss French he wrote: 
‘‘T wish that you would send me some of your 
own writing and cite to me recent articles by 
others illustrating the point of view repre- 
sented in your letter of February 14th. Or if 
you prefer, I will be pleased to send you a list 
of questions. As I understand it, the college 
spirit is beautifully spiritual, but not pledged 
to religious traditions. I have letters from 
clergymen, located in various parts of the 
United States, stating that they rejoice that 
the new college teaching stands for the eman- 
cipation of the mind from the tyranny of fear. 

‘“One of these clergymen, who is located 
at the site of one of the largest colleges for 
women in the United States, and who, for a 
number of years, has come into personal 
association with the progressive students 
there, has written to me inviting me to look 
into his labors, saying that my articles prove 
that the truth regarding the divinity of man 
is making our race free—free from authority. 

“Tf you will specify wherein any statement 
of mine is wrong, I shall be very much pleased 
to quote you or to make a thorough i investiga- 
tion of the various shades of belief connected 
with the thought pointed out.” 

To Miss Katherine Edwards, who stated 
that now, in her judgment, ‘‘ after God has man- 
aged the world since the beginning of time, 
is a bad time to turn it over to a few measley 
college graduates to manage,” Mr. Bolce 
wrote: ‘‘I have enjoyed your letter. The new 
college teaching, as I interpret it, does not 
banish the Infinite from the universe, but does 
exalt the spirit of man. Divinity, in the newer 
gospel, is not remote from earth, but is the 
vital element in human life. What happened 
in Bethlehem, in the new doctrine, is indeed 
sacred, but not more so than the birth of 
every babe. My province is to report the 
teaching as I find it, and I have stated what I 
found. I confess that it is startling, but there 
is not in any of the philosophy expounded 
in American colleges the slightest conscious 
irreverence.” 





From a Naturalist's Diary 
By E. W. Kemble 


Yet, just when his judgment seems reversed, 





yme uplifting power that places him 


i higher plane 
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Editor's Note. —Old anecdotes. like old friends, are more often than not the best. and believing this to be so we pass on 
to you some that we have recently chosen in the hope that they will give you as hearty a moment of merriment as they have 
i We shall pay liberally for similar available bits of humor, should you know of any that are provocative of mirth. 


ven us. 
| a and crispness of dialogue are important considerations. 


able we say. “try again. 


THE Duke of Norfolk was once making a long 

journey by rail. At each station he would get out 

to stretch his legs, and on several of these occasions 

other passengers stopped him and asked questions, 

which the duke courteously 
answered. 

When the destination 
was reached a tired old 
lady who had _ noticed 
this, but who didn’t 
know the duke from 
Keir Hardie or Jack 
Burns, caught him by 
his ducal sleeve and 
said: 

“Now, my good 
man, I’ve noticed 
you at all the sta- 
tions loafing about. 
Just make yourself 
useful for once in 
your life. Pick up 
these bagsand rugs, 
please, and hurry out and get me a cab.” 

The duke mildly shouldered the bags and rugs, 
and after the old lady had got safely in her cab with 
them she gave him sixpence. He bowed and 
said: 

“Thank you, madam. I shall never part with 
this coin. It is the first money I ever earned in my 


life.” 
8 


A negro preacher in a Southern town was edified 
on one occasion by the recital of a dream had by a 
member of the church. 

f “T was a-dreamin’ all dis time,” said the narrator, 
dat I was in ole Satan’s dominions. I tell you, 
pahson, dat was shore a bad dream!” 4 

“Was dere any white men dere ?” asked the dusky 
divine. 

“Shore dere was—plenty of ’em,” the other has- 
tened to assure his minister. 

“What was dey a-doin’ ?” 

“Ebery one of ’em,” was the answer, “was 
sow a cullud pusson between him an’ de 

re! 














To those whose contributions have been returned as unavail- 


Speaking to a party of visitors to Rome, our 
ambassador there praised the well-known American 
veneration for antiquity. “It is seldom enough,”: 
he said, “that we find an American phlegmatic' 
before the treasures of Rome’s past. I have found, 
only one such person. He is a Southerner, and I 
gave a day to showing him about. The first church 
we visited was, I think, the Ara Ceeli, on the Cap- 
itoline Hill. ‘This church,’ I told him, ‘is eight 
hundred years old.’ ‘Humph,’ said he, ‘it smells, 


a lot older.’” 


A young woman of a Western town desired to 
show some kindness to a young officer of the 
militia to whom she had taken a fancy. She 
therefore despatched this note, 

“Mrs. Smythe requests the pleasure of Captain 
White’s company at a’ reception on Friday even- 
ing.” 

A prompt reply came which read, 

“With the exception of three men who are sick, 
Captain White’s company accept your kind in- 
vitation and will come with pleasure to your re- 
ception Friday evening.” 


8 


A class of boys in composition 
were given the following sentence to 
punctuate, “Mary Ann _ wear- 
="? ing a new pair of shoes crossed the 

street and displayed 
a pretty ankle.” 
The first boy said he 
would put a comma 
after Mary Ann and 
one after street. The 
second boy said he 
would put a com- 
ma after street and 
a period at the end. 
The third boy, after 
a little hesitation, said 
he would make a 
dash after Mary Ann. 
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Have You 





An engineer from the 





north of England was 
Ga spending a few days in 
&OG London with a friend. 
After a busy morn- 


ing sightseeing, the 
Londoner took his 
guest toa large res- 
taurant for lunch, 
thinking it would 
be a novel experi- 
ence for one from 
a small city. The 
visitor appeared to 


Ba enjoy his lunch, but 
kept turning and 
looking in the dir¢ tion of the door. 
“What are you watching?” asked his friend, 
rather annoyed. 
“Well,” was the quiet reply, “A’s keepin’ an eve 


on ma top-coat!”’ 
Yh, don’t bother about that!”’ 
“You don’t see me watching mine. 
“No,” observed the guileless engineer; “ 


re plied the other. 


thoo has 


no call to—it’s ten minutes sin’ thine went!” 
She was from New York, he from Oklahoma. 


They scraped an acquaintance on the train. 


“You have traveled a good deal in the West, you 
say ?”’ he asked politely. 
“Oh, yes, indeed—in California and Arizona, 


and even in New Mexico.” 


“Did you ever see the Cherokee Strip?” 

“N-no,” she answered, her face reddening, 
; t-they nearly alwavs are almost.” 

The mother of three fine and healthy youngsters 


was in despair over her inability to control them, 
so she invited her friend, Miss Brown, to spend a 
few weeks at her home and act asa sort of governess 
to the children. Miss Brown, already known to 


the children, assumed her new duties with fear and 
She tried to win their respect and love 
influence, 

the 
Finally, 


trembling. 
by sympathetic kindness and 
discovered that the judicious use 
more effective, though not lasting. 
oughly discouraged, she called the 
children to her and said: 

“Children, I guess I may as well 
go home. I don’t seem to be 
to do anything with you or for you. 
I have tried being kind to you, and I 
have gone to the other extreme and 
whipped you as hard as I 
could. I’m tired of whip- : 
ping vou; I can’t whip you 28 
any harder. Supposing I 
get one of the men from 
the Correction Home to 
come and whip you—how 
would you like that?’ 

All was silence for 
a moment. Then four- 
year-old Dorothy sweetly 
asked, “ Miss Brown, 
tan’t you whip us just a 
little harder, and stay ?” 


but soon 
rod was 
thor- 


of 


able 

















Heard This? 








Two Irishmen about to engage in a boxing-match 
agreed that whoe ve r should want to stop first should 
say, ‘‘Sufficiency. 

The encounter was a lively one, and both men 
were about winded when one of them called out : 
“Sufficiency!” 

‘Begorry,”’ said the other, “that’s the 
been trying to think of for ten minutes.” 


8 


“Suppose,”’ asked the professor in chemistry, 
“that you were summoned to the side of a patient 
who had accidentally swallowed a heav y dose of ox- 


vord I’ve 


alic acid, what would you administer ?” 

The student who, studying for the ministry, 
took chemistry because it was obligatory in the 
course replied, “I would administer the sacra- 
ment, 


8 


They say in New York that some sour specimen 
of the genus Candid Friend recently undertook 
to address Robert W. 7 
Chambers upon what 
the aforesaid C. F. 
considered the ‘too 
popular note” in Mr. 
Chambers’s style. 

“A man with your 
talents,” said the 
friend, ‘‘ought to 
address himself less 
to the passing fash- 
ion and more to 
posterity.” 

There is more than 
one hour in the 
twenty-four when 
Mr. Chambers 
good-natured. He 
smiled. “But, my dear sir,” he sufficiently replied, 
“posterity isn’t editing any magazines.” 


S 


The descendants of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, 
Bart., who, in 1826, founded a school at Nantucket, 
are so numerous on the island that the name 
well known there. 

A story is told of a large party of summer visitors 
applying toa Nantucket Quakeress for acc ommoda- 









is 





cd 


is 


tion. The old lady at first was at her wits’ end to 
know where to put them all. Finally her look of per- 
plexity vanished. “I teil thee,” she said, “I will 


” 


board thee, if some of thee will sleep in Coffin’s. 

The would-be guests turned to flee, when the old 
lady’s explanation that Coffin was a_ neighbor 
who took “roomers” pacified them. 


8 


Park one 


The two sat side by side in Battery 
night. “I wonder,” said he, as he glanced out 
across the beautiful bay and saw “the Statue 


of Liberty in the shadowy gloom, “J wonder 


w hy they have its light so s small ?’ 
“ Perhaps,’ answered the girl, as she blushed 


and tried to slip from his arm, “the smaller the 
light the greater the liberty.” 


\ 
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Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 


Some Specifications 


OF THE 


White Gasoline Car 


It is not difficult for any student of motor car progress to 
recognize the QUALITY of the White gasoline car and to note its 
superiority over all other cars of moderate price. For example, the 
White is fitted with: 

Four-speed Transmission 


Instead of the cheaper and less efficient three-speed transmission 


Honeycomb Radiator 


Instead of the cheaper and less efficient tubular radiator 


Crucible Chrome-Nickel Steel Frame 


Instead of the cheaper and weaker carbon steel frame 


Bosch Magneto 


Instead of a cheaper and less reliable make 


Body of Aluminum 


Instead of sheet iron or some other cheap substitute 


Upholstery of Hand-buffed Leather 
Instead of the usual cheap machine-buffed leather 
So it goes throughout the White Car the best materials which 
money can buy are used in every part. In fact, if the selling price of 
the White were one thousand dollars greater, there is no part of the 
car which could be built better or of more expensive material. 
Call at the nearest salesroom and see for yourself or write to us for catalog 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


864 East 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY, Broadway at 62d Street TORONTO, 170 King Street, West 
pater 320 Newberry Street ATLANTA, 120-122 Marietta Street 
pi LADELPHIA, 629-633 N. Broad Street CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Avenue 
TTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty Street SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street at Van 
Ness Avenue 


When you write. please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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New Victor 4 by ‘Ho er 


It is a real delight to hear this ae ree 
and the new Victor Records bring out all the lovely 
qualities of her voice. 

Hear Homer's records of the “Loreiey’’ (88204), and the wonderful “Samson” aria 
(88199) at any Victor dealer's—two of the beautiful new records that mark the greatest 
advance ever made in the art of recording 


Victrola = 


To get best results, use only Victor Needtes on Victor Records 


1 you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Look for 
the Victor dog 


Not a Victor 
without the dog 


% ® * a 
Hearing is believing 
The only way you can fully realize the vast 


improvement in the tone-quality of Victor Records, 
brought about by our new process of recording, 


is to hear the new records. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these new Victor Records for 
you. Better still, take along one of your old Victor Records and hear it 
in comparison with a new Victor Record of the same selection. 

And though this improvement in tone-quality cost us a half-million dollars, 
and caused us to remake practically every record in our list, the price of Victor 
Records is still the same. 

Victor Double-faced Records are of the same unequaled quality as Victor Single-faced 
Records. The only difference isin the price. Buy double-faced if the combination suits you. 

Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cents; 12-inch $1. 

Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7. 


Get a complete catalogue of Victor Records—more than 3000 selections—from any Victor dealer. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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| STEINWAY 
!PIANOLA! 
PIANO 


Announcement of a New Musical Instrument 


By mutual arrangement between the houses of Steinway & 
Sons and The Aeolian Company, the famous Steinway 
Piano is now obtainable with the PLANOLA built into it. 

This new instrument is known as the STEINWAY 
PIANOLA PIANO and The Aeolian Company control 
the sale for the entire world. 

The name Steinway on a piano has always 
synonymous with the highest artistic ideals, 

Similarly, in the field of Piano-players, the PLANOLA, 
ever since its introduction, bas held a position of unques- 
tioned leadership. 
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been 


Therefore, the union of these instruments is properly 
regarded as one of the most significant developments that the 
musical industry has ever known, 


In a Player-piano, the Player Is Fundamental 


It is a serious mistake to select an 
instrument of this type solely on the 
reputation of the piano alone. 

No matter how high the standing 
of a piano, no matter how excellent 
its tone, the moment it becomes in- 
separably united with an_ inferior 
Player, the value of the instrument 
as a whole is depreciated. 

This is because the Player repre- 
sents the character of music produced. 
Who would choose to attend a concert 
given by an indifferent amateur, when 


on the same evening the great Pad- 
erewski plays ? 

The Messrs. Steinway fully appre- 
ciated these facts and they accord- 
ingly made a most careful and 
thorough investigation of the com- 
parative merits of the various 
Piano-players now before the public, 
including those of European as well 
as those of American manufacture. 
¢ Their conclusion was that the PLA N- 
OLA and the PLANOLA alone should 
be used in combination with their pianos. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Steinway PIANOLA Piano 


The decision was based not only 
on the higher order of the musical 
and artistie effects for which the 
PIANOLA is celebrated, but also on 
its constructional superiority and the 
better grade of workmanship and 
material that it represents. 

It has previously been the invari- 
able rule of The Aeolian Company 
not to permit the PIANOLA to be 





used in combination with any pianos 
other than those where the factories 
are directly under the control of the 
company, namely the WEBER, the 
STECK. the WHEELOCK and the 
STUY VESANT. 

The one exception now made in 
favor of the Steinway is sufficiently 


justified by the mere mention of the 


name, 


The Piano Anyone Can Play 


The STEINWAY PIAN The 
OLA PIANO may be played Metrostyle, 


by hand from the keyboard ally helped 
PIANOLA its high stand- tion. 
musical world, The 

it to be uni 
versally preferred to any 
other Piano-player. 


with precisely the same 
musical results as if the 
PIANOLA were not con- 
tained within its case. The 
tone and action remain 
identical with the regular The 
styles of Steinway Pianos. 

The PIANOLA used is 
the latest model, contain 
ing the following import- 
ant features: 


The Full Scale Roll, play 
ing the entire keyboard of 


ing in the 


Players. 


the piano. The Graduated Accom 


always 
which origin- 


and caused 


Themodist which 
brings out the 
melody notes clearly and 
above the ac 
thus over 
of the most 
noticeable defects in other 


beautifully 
companiment, 
coming one 


important paniment, providinga vari- 
ating background for the 


give the main theme of a composi 


new Pedal Device, 
enabling even the novice 
to secure the proper effects 
from the sustaining pedal 
of the piano. 

Thecombination tracker- 
board, playing both 65 and 
88-note music-rolls, 

The price of the STEIN 
WAY PIANOLA PIANO 
(* model K ** style) is $1250. 
Other PIANOLA Pianos 
from $550 up. 


theme or 


Write for address of our nearest authorized agent. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL - 


362 Fifth Avenue - 


NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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‘*The Wax with a Guarantee’’ 


Makes Floors Beautiful 


T can be applied with equal success to either hard- 
wood or pine floors and (if you use ‘‘ Brightener’’) 
once a year is generally sufficient. Old English 

Floor Wax gives a rich, subdued lustre, and Jasts be- 
cause it’s made better than ordinary floor wax—has 
more of the hard (expensive) wax in it. Old English 
doesn’t show scratches or heel marks; never becomes 
sticky. It is economical and gives the handsomest 
effect known to all interior woodwork. -50c. lb. 
(1 Ib. covers 300 sq. ft.). Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction when used as directed, or money 


refunded. 
Please Send 


= Send for Free : 4 Pi Free Samples 
an Sample and aa . and this Book 


Book ~ 20 


J 


To Keep Floors Beautiful and to Make Any 
Finish Last, Clean Occasionally with a Little 7 


Brightener—easy as dusting; just moisten a cloth and go over the floor 
—this cleans it. Follow with clean soft cloth and the floor becomes 
polished and bright as new. In fact, Brightener does renew the finish— their Finish and Care” 
of either wax, varnish or shellac. It gives valuable expert in- 
° . - ” struction. CHECK what 
Brightener is the only preparation that will successfully clean and interests you now. 
polish a waxed floor without removing the wax or injuring the finish— O Finishing New Floors 
just as effective on a varnished or shellaced floor. It prevents scratches Finishing Old Floors 
from showing, and forms a light polished coat over the finish, making it 
last twice as long. Use this once or twice a month. 


‘‘Beautiful Floors 


Hardwood Floors 
Pine Floors 


Cleaning and Polishing 


Oono0o00 


A quart (75c) will last the average home 6 months. Pint 40c; Care Waxed Floors 
qt. 75c; half-gal. $1.35: gal, $2.50. Try a sample and prove it. 0 Finishing Dance Floors 


A.S. Boyle & Co., 1919 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, O. Kitchen, Pantry Floors 





Bathroom Floors 
Finishing Furniture 
Interior Woodwork 
Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish, Ete. 
Samples of both Old English 


and Brightener FREE. Use 
this Coupon or post card. 


ONnoadoaooo! 


Name 


Street. 


Dealers Name 
Cos, 5-1 
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& 
Copyright 1910 B. Kuppenheimer & Co. sui 
There is always full value in a Kuppenheimer suit, whatever its price. 
There is true worth in style, fabric, tailoring, fit, entire satisfaction— 
and that “‘something more’’ that goes with the knowledge of being 
well dressed. 
Be sure to see our new Spring and Summer styles that are now 


being displayed by the better clothiers. 


Send for our book, Styles for Men. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago © New York Boston 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





O tell you that when your child washes its 

face and hands with the ‘‘ family cake of 

soap” it really uses soap intermixed with 

the excretion and dirt from the family’s 
hands, may shock you—but it is true. If you 
stop to think that the cake of soap which you 
pick up in a public place, is laden with ‘* unsee- 
able’’ dirt and even germs from the hands of 
many previous users, you may properly wonder 
why the Boards of Health of our cities have not 
made the public soap cake—as it should be—a 
thing of an unsanitary past. Some very obvious 
truths escape us for a long while, but sooner or 
later Science and Decency have their way. 

The burst of consciousness which is bringing 
the Soapator into use in homes, hotels, stores, 
office-buildings, manufacturing establishments 
every place where svap is used—is just the work- 
ing out of the natural law of progress. 
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The Soapator is revolutionizing the method of 
using soap for three chief reasons: 

It furnishes individual, hygienically clean soap; 

It eliminates all loss and waste, and; 

It supplies the soap in a form most delightful for use. 

Instead of the wet, soggy and it may be, germ- 
laden cake, a turn of the handle shaves off light, 
flaky granules from a concealed cylinder of soap, 
which dissolve into lather instantly. : 

No mechanism to get out of order. Refilled in 
a few seconds—just drop the cylinder of soap in 
and ‘*‘ click ’’ the cover on, and it is ready for use. 
Sightly and attached in a few moments to an 
washstand. Furnished complete ready to insta 

Leading architects are specifying SO: 
ATORS in their new buildings. 

Price of SOAPATOR, $3.50 each. SOAPATOR and 
Box of Assorted Soaps, sent anywhere, express paid, $5.00. 
In ordering specify whether Wall or Upright 


Recognition of the merits of the SOAPATOR ~— sanitary and economical — are shown by the 
following list of a few of the many concerns of national prominence, who have already installed it: 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Thompson, Starett Co. 
Y. M.C. A.’s generally Edison Illuminating Cos. 
Plaza Hotel Post-Graduate Hospital 
Metropolitan Life Building U. S. Agricultural Dept. 


National Biscuit Company 
United States Mint 
Wellesley College 
Southern Railway Co. 


Reliable Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Columbia University 
Imperial Hotel 

U.S. Treasury Dept. 
Curtis Publishing Co, 


3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 


GRANULATOR SOAP COMPANY - . — 


e mention the Cosmopolitan 














Summer Outfit 


There is Pleasure for you in the Summer Ward 
robe. With delight you turn to cool linens, and 
soft batistes and laces, and in these Summer gar 
ments good style means so much. 

How very valuable, therefore, the “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is to you NOW. Not only do the 
low prices offer you the certainty of more gar 
ments for the money you expect to spend, but also 
we offer you more stylish, more Beautiful garments 
than you can elsewhere buy. 


Have You the “NATIONAL” Style Book ? 


If You Have—Study It Again 

If You Have Not—Write for It 

This Style Book gives you choice of New York’s 
Newest, Best, most Beautiful Styles and at 
“NATIONAL” Prices. It is to your own interest 
to secure and Study this Free Style Book, to your 
own interest in pleasure gained and money saved. 



















“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 
for Ladies and Misses 


Waists 98 cents to $7.98 Misses’ Dresses $2.98 to $12.98 
Skirts $1.49 to $14.98 Hats $1.98 to $14.98 

Dresses $3.98 to $29.98 Hosiery 13 cents to $2.49 

Tub Suits $4.98 to $16.98 Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 


Also a wonderful assortment of Petticoats, Underwear, Veils 
Plumes, Girls’ Dresses, Boys’ Clothing, etc. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


owe $ 1 O to $40 


Each suit is cut and made to measure from 
your own choice of over 450 materials and like 
every “NATIONAL” garment it is shipped 
you entirely at our risk according to 


























so 


ee = re 








The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. 
This tag says that you may return, at our expense, 
any “NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money. 











The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and post- 
age to all parts of the world. 






With your Style Book we will send you samples 
of materials for “NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure 
Suits, but please state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
212 West 24th Street New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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P-A-L 
“WEARS LIKE IRON” 


MAKES OLD FLOORS NEW 


JAP-A-LAG | 


Price for complete set m | 
™ a 


































e & e 

Complete Graining Outfit for $2.50 

There is no necessity for having un- Sanitary conditions are greatly enhanced 
sightly looking floors and interior wood- by having clean, smooth floors. Beautiful 
work. effects may be produced by proper arrange- 

Our Graining Outfit enables you to ment of rugs on floors finished by our process. 
personaily transform the worst looking — Ask your dealer to show you a sample 
woodwork, giving it the appearance of the of the “ Model Floor.” 
most expensive hard wood, in any grain Descriptive circular, in colors, mailed 
you desire. free on application. 






Outfit contains everything you need, For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug 
with full instructions for application. Dealers everywhere. 

















MAKERS OF HIGH aan VARNISHES 
5508 GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ES 4. RE 
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Plain Words 
From a Painter 


To a House-Owner 


than bankers, lawyers or merchants, the way 
\ & people trust them,” said an old painter to a 
K}) property-owner who had called him in to tell 
fa him why his painting had gone wrong. 

» @ “Painters will average just as high in skill 
and honesty as any class, perhaps,” he con- 
tinued, “but don’t think that good painters have no unworthy 
competitors. We have fakirs to contend with in our trade as 
much as you do in yours. And you property-owners make it 
hard for those of us who try to do the right thing. You leave 
everything to the painter. 

@ “But what painter? The one who bids lowest. What do you 
expect the cheapest man in the bunch will do to you when you 
leave it all to him? Of course you get stung sometimes. 

@ “There is nothing much wrong with this job except that the 
painter used a substitute for pure white lead and did his work too 
hurriedly. I suppose he had to do it in order to make anything 
on what you paid him.” 

@ The old painter was right. Specify pure white lead guaranteed 
by the “Dutch Boy Painter” for all your painting and give the good 
painters in your community an even chance. Then allow them 
time to do the work right. It pays in the end. 

@ Take a step toward being paint-wise (and money-wise) by 
asking us for “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. Z.” Includes in- 
formation on painting, decoration (in the house and out) flower 
and shrubbery arrangement, etc., a most valuable collection of 


booklets—free. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ trademark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St, Louis 
QGohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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> SPEND 1 CENT 
AG NTS Earn $6 to $12 a Day! 
FREE FUEL—AIR BURNER! 


Remarkable Patented Stove, Cooking or Heating Consumes 395 barrels Air 










out room. NOT LIKE THOSE SOLD IN STORES, 


Winter use Radiator tor heating houses, 
rooms, ete. 





more attention. 


heat, simply turn the knob. There it remains 
until you come again. To put fire out, turn 
knob, raising burner—oil runs back into can, 
fire’s out. As near perfection as anything 
{n the world. Not dangerous like gasoline. 
No dirt, soot or ashes. No leaks, nothing 
to clog or close up. No wick—not even a valve. yet heat is under perfect control. 

D. CARN, IND., writes: ‘It costs only 4 1-2 cents a day for fuel.’’ L. NORRIS, 
VT., writes: ‘‘The Harrison Oll-Gas Generators are wonderful savers of fuel, at least 
50 to 75 per cent over wood and coal.”” E. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: ‘‘Saved 
$4.25 a month for fuel by using the Harrison Oil-Gas Stove. My range costs me 
50 per month, the Harrison $1.25 per month.” WM. BAERING, IND., writes: 
‘*We warmed a room when it was 10 below zero with one Radiator. Rev. WM. 
TEARN, ME., writes: ‘‘This morning 16 below zero—soon after lighting Harrison 
Oil-Gas Stove temperature rose to summer heat.”’ : 

Absolutely safe from explosion. Not dangerous like gasoline. Simple, durable 
—lasts for years. Saves expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 





Give this Stove a trial. Send no money—only send your name and address. 
Write to-day for full description, thousands of testimonials. Our 1910 Proposition. 
Circulars FREE. 


All Sizes. Prices Low, $3.25 and up. Sent to Any Address. 


THE WORLD MANUFACTURING GO., 214 World Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 





AND 








Air now burned in this wonderful Stove is free to rich and poor alike. 
No trust in control. This VALVELESS, WICKLESS, AUTOMATIC 
OIL-GAS and AIR-BURNER STOVE, automatically generates gas from 
kerosene oil, mixing it with air. CHEAPEST FUEL, INTENSE HEAT, 
Heat concentrated under cooking vessels and absorbed by articies 
being cooked or concentrated under Radiator and distributed through. 


Ideal for roasting, cooking, baking, ironing, canning fruit, etc. In 


always ready. No more carrying coal, 
kindling, ashes, soot and dirt. To operate—turn 
knob—olil runs into burner—touch a match; 
erates gas, which passes through air mixer, drawing 
in about a barre of air to every large spoonful of oil 
consumed. That’s all. It is self-regulating, no 


Same heat al] day or all night. For more or less 


I MADE $3,000 


to One Gallon Common Coal Oil, 





















stores, 


it gen- 


Sectional Cut of Generator 


Exciting Business for Agents 


Salesmen, Managers—Men or 
Women, at home or traveling, al} 
or part time—showing—taking or- 
ders—ap pointing agents, etc. 
Messrs.’Head & Grazer, Texas, 
write: “Enclosed find order for 
$81. Rush. Sell like hot cakes. 
Sold 50 stoves in our town.” 
B. L. Heusted, Mich., writes :— 
** Been out 1 day and sdld 11 
stoves.’’ This patent new. 
Nothing like it. Demand 
enormous. Agents reaping great 
harvest. Where operated people 
stop, look, get interested, want te 
buy at Once, Show dozen, sell ten. 
Write to-day for special Agents’ 
new plan. Send .no money. 
World unsupplied. Get in early 
for territory. 





BUILT THIS 


HOME IN ONE YEAR © 


Mire 
Selling Improved IDEAL 


J.LEE.OKLAHOMA 


Steam Cookers 


=< ; ¢.0.Peting, 0., made $44 first 8 hours. Easiest, 
a [secteet setles meai for 8 to 1S on 4 burner; 

. | - 8 
a : cooks tough meat tender Saves half fuel bili 


METAL COLUMNS 


Most Durable Columns for Porches and Pergolas 
Made in all required sizes, from the smallest up to 40 inches in diameter 


and as high as 35 ft.,. following Classic designs. They support far more al 
weight than the best wood columns of same diameter, last much longer, 
cost no more | 


Splitting, warping and rotting are impossible. 


Made with fluted and tapered steel shafts and best grey cast iron bases and 
capitals. Broadly protected by patents allowed and pending. 





er. W.T. Corey, Ind., sold 145 in 4 


» and labor. Holds 16 one-qt. jars in canning 


fruit. Recommended by thousands. 


State and - District 


Mgrs. and Agents 
wanted to sell this and 200 household 
articles. Write quick for new "TOLEDO, 0 
L TOLEDO COOKER CO., BOX 79, 6. 


In use on homes of every type and size from mansion to cottage, with P 5 
absolute satisfaction to every owner D oO 7. oO u a ov . 


Everyone intending to build or remodel 


should send today for catalog and prices. Any dealer will charge you $40 


for this Flanders China Cabinet 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co., 521 Clifton St., Canton, O. Our price without glass. $18 75 








in Quartered White Oak You 
put the completed sections to 
gether and apply stain we send 
| free You save over half on 


| Eel 

| ‘Co athe) 3 AT 
Superb new Flanders designs now ready 
Fifty original pieces and over 
100 handsome Mission pieces 


in our new catalog now ready 
Write for it today 


| | Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
507 Edwin St.. Ann Arbor, Mich 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Intending purchasers are in- 
vited to compare the prices 
of Tiffany & Co.'s Jewelry 
and Silverware with those of 
similar articles sold elsewhere 


The Tiffany Blue Book is especially intended 
for persons who find it inconvenient to visit New 
York. A copy will be sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 


When you write, pleas 
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Mother’s 
Day 


is every day while the 
mother lives, and as 
long afterwards as her 
children survive her. 


For over one hundred 
years, we have endeavored 
to help the mother inculcate 

cleanly habits to produce a 
healthy skin. 


The use of Pears’ Soap 
prevents the irritability, redness 
and blotchy appearance from which 
many children suffer, and prevents 
unsightly disease which so baffles 
dermatologists, and hinders the proper physical 
and moral development of the child. 


Pears’ Soap produces a matchless complexion which 
. not only. gives natural beauty but a matchless comfort 
,¥ to the body. 


4 


Health, beauty and happiness follow the use of 
Pears’ Soap. The mothers of today can well follow 
the example of the last six generations and have their 
memory revered by teaching their children to use 


ears’ Soap | 


Mother’s Day is to be observed all over the United States, the second Sunday in May, to 
honor and uplift motherhood, and to give comfort and happiness to the best mother who 
ever lived—your mother. In loving remembrance of your mother, do some distinct act of 
kindness—either by visit or letter. A white flower (perfectly white carnation) is the emblem 
to be worn by you. Send one to the sick or unfortunate in homes, hospitals or prisons. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“*All rights secured."" 
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Inside Facts of Political Intrigue 


By the late Senator Thomas C. Platt 
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THE STANDARD WATCH 
AS TIME GOES ON 


Jeweled — tested— guaranteed. In beautiful 
2 -year goldjfilled cases—NINE DOLLARS. 


Take an Ingersoll-Trenton in your hand; look at it critically; feel it; wind it. 


Then put it in your pocket; consult it; depend on it. It will not fail you. It 
is our business to make fine watches for people to whom the exact time is im- 


More than one-half of all the watches made in the United 


States come from our factories. Our wetches are right mechanically. They keep time, and wear. 
Artistically they delight the eye. Into each watch we put experience, skill, conscience and ideals. 
Back of each watch is our name and guarantee. The worth of that name and guarantee is known 


to seventeen millions of people who have bought our watches and tested their faithfulness. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is our masterpiece. Into it has gone all our watch-knowledge and watch- 
inspiration. It is a_ living, ticking, timekeeping realization of our ideas as to what a good watch 
ought to be. The whole watch is completed under one roof. We make the works, fit them to our 
special cases; we regulate the time in our own factory before shipment and guarantee it to the buyer. 
No other watchmakers do all of these things. We also fix the price, and advertise it so that you 


cannot be overcharged. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is so/d by 6,000 enterprising and responsible jewelers throughout the 
United States. It is bought by people of intelligence and thrift who want a jeweled watch for 
nine dollars—one that will ‘‘stand up’’ and tell time for twenty years and more. 
Ask your jeweler to show you an Ingersoll-Trenton. It is one of the sights of the world of watch- 
making. If he can’t doit,ask him why. Then write and tell us his answer; and we wi]! write 
both you and him and see if we cannot arrange to have the two of you get together in this most 


important watch transaction. But first ask to see the Ingersoll-Trenton ; put it nate pens poner 
It is his special business to give you the best watch at the best rice. See that es. 


Here is the full schedule of Ingersoll-Trenton prices: 


$ in solid $ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
5 nickel 7 gold- filled uy gold-filled 


portant. We are successful watchmakers. 


case case case 


The famous Ingersoll Dollar Watch continues to be the world’s best seller. It is the watch 
for the masses. It originally set the pattern and the pace for all low-priced watches that are 
worth while and is, still ahead. It is sold by 60,000 dealers. 


We have published a little book, bound in an embossed cover. It contains five facts worth five 
dollars to any one who is ever going to buy another watch. The title of this book is “How to Jadge 
a Watch.’’ What is your address? We would like to send you a copy with our compliments. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 53 Frankel Bldg., New York City 
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Tell Us Your Story for Thi 





is Page 


We will pay $2.00 each for all accepted and printed 


We want your best, brief advertising stories 
for this column every month. They may be 
humorous or otherwise, but must be brief and to 
the point. We will pay $2 each for all accepted 
and printed. 

This is a good opportunity = turna few mo- 
ments ple asantly to profit. sad the index 
below, or, better still, go through = entire adver- 
tising section. The illustrations and catch 
yhrases are sure to suggest something which 
will recall a clever, unique and desirable 
anecdote. 

For instance, a story is told of a young Cleve- 
land Bride who just began housekeeping. She 
went to her grocer and tried vainly to describe 
a new soap she wanted. She was certain it was 
new. She had just read about it in her maga- 
zine. It was good for washing anything from 
babies to autos, but wasn’t especially for either. 
The grocer could not remember any new soap 





then being exploited, so she produced the adver- 
tisement. Jt was an Ivory Soap ad! 

This brand was new to her, just as it would be 
new to many others who were for the first time 
noticing things, under new needs and respon- 
sibilities. 

The practice of looking through the advertising 
section is profitablein many ways. It will supply 
definite answers to all your needs, even though 
you don’t know yourself exactly what you want. 

For instance, a friend of the writer’s was 
planning to build a house. He chanced to 
read and reply to a plumbing ad, and found that 
through the literature obtained from answering 
this and various other advertisers, he equipped 
himself with a thorough working knowledge on 
house-building, furnishing, etc. It enabled him 
to get a far more modern structure and equip 
ment in every particular, than could possibly 
have been had by relying on his local architect. 


Continued on page 6.) 
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Continued from preceding page 


Perhaps YOU have known of some little inci- 
dent which made the reading of magazine adver- 
tisements profitable? If you have not, ask your 
friends. Everybody has some experiences of the 
kind. Here is one which will start many people 
thinking, to their profit. 

I lunched recently with a prominent railroad 
engineer who had just completed a difficult piece 
of railway construction. In discussing the diffi- 
culties overcome, I asked him this question. 

‘How much time did you lose through injury 
to employees?” In reply he took out a note 
book and answered the question with exact fig- 
ures which showed a surprisingly small loss. He 
further stated that every foreman of a construc- 
tion gang always carried with him a small case 
for just such emergencies. 

This case contains bandages, lint, a bottle of 
Dioxygen, a bottle of Pond’s Extract and a bottle 
of New- Skin. 

He explained that whenever a man got cut or 
bruised, the wound was first washed with Dioxy- 
gen to kill the germs, then bandaged. Afterward 
it was wet down daily with Pond’s Extract. As 


soon as the cut or bruise showed signs of healing, 
the bandages were removed and it was painted 
with New-Skin. 

He gave this as his reason why so little time was 
lost from disabled employees. 

I asked him where he first heard of this plan 
and he said he became accustomed to using 
these three articles from finding them in his 
bathroom, and as they so perfectly met all his 
needs, it was only one step to give them broader 
use in his engineering work. 

“T call this my emergency outfit,” he said, 

“and I know from experience, that they ought to 
be in every bathroom in the country.’ 

The three articles relied upon by this man of 
national reputation as a railroad builder, are all 
well advertised in the great national publications. 

No doubt you have some such little incidents 
tucked away in your memory. Think a moment, 
write them out briefly and send them in at once. 
Address 
Advertising Manager, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 

Index Dept., 
1789 Broadway, New York City. 
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No matter where you live or 
what your occupation or in- 
come may be,I can make you 
prosperous. If you wantto earn 
more money—if you want to es- 
tablish yourself in an independent 
business requiring no capital—send 
me-your name and address on coupon 
below, (or a postal.will do)-and I will mail you, free, 
our Big 62-! ‘e Book, fully explaining just how you 
ean fit yourself‘to earn big money in the 


Real Esiate, Brokerage and 
Insurance Business 


We have perfected a thoroughly practical, scientific 
method of teaching these big money making branches 
by mail. Oursystem is a positive success. It not only 
equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, Brok- 
erage and insurance. but also gives you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great 
interest to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, 
Book Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others 
who are ambitious to be in a good paying business of 
their own. Send no money, but merely your name and 
address on a postal or on the coupon below. 


The Cross Co., 3350 Reaper BIk., Chicago, Ill. 
BE 6660066 -09000066000680600008660 
ADDRESS . ccc ccccccccecccceceeceetoe 


OCCUPATION. cccccccccscccsccccscesece 





cn BE A NURSE 
a in - 


given by any other school; the school; 


recognized by doctors; 





nursing, sentfree. GhicagoSchool of Nursing, 1204-46 Van 


SHORTHAND < 


» IN SO DAYS 


lute arantee to teach shorthand complete in] 


We abso. y gu 
Jonly thirtydays. You can learn in spare time in yourown 
{ home, no matter where = live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is eas 


learn—easy to enor. to read. Simple. Practical 
i 


i Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shadin 

i} a8 in other systems. No long lists of word signs to com 

j fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. The 
best system for stenographers, private secretaries, news- 
Paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men an 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 


not take continual dally — as with other systems. | 
gh grade positions everywhere. 


ate oot i 

Sen -day for booklets, testimonials, etc 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

.. 93 9Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, ti. 


ORR i eat STU DY. High-Grade 


I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 





If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse and earn 
$12 to $30 a week. we offer you on 


cost; home study ; five courses from which to choose; 
ou start any time; en “sy 


. 8 ENTS ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROP- 

ERLY TRAINED. Beginners, practical nurses and hospital graduates 
accepted. You are entitled tothe best. Write today for booklet telling all about 
Chicago 











— 


struction by 


Correspondence 
Established 1892 
Prepares for the bar of 

any State. Three Courses: 


College, Post-Graduate and 


Business Law. Improved method of instruction, 
combining theory and practice, 

One student writes: ‘‘l have learned more lawa ll 
in three months under your instruction than I 
learned in six months in a law office.’* 
APPROVED BY BENCH AND BAR 

Classes begin each month. Uniform rate of tui- 
tion. Send for our 48-page catalogue. in which 
we give a synopsis of the rules for admission to 
the bar of the several States 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
504 Reaper Block, Chicago 


















greater intellect- 

ually than your memory. Send today for my free 

book “ How to . Remember” — Faces, Names, 

Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self-Confidence, 

Conversation, Public Speaking. Increases income. Sent ab- 
solutelv free—Address SCHOOL, 751 Auditorium 


ed ida 


Send today for free booklet How to Sing and proof 
that this Correspondence Course will fit you for Choir, 
Concert or Operatic singing, in your own home. Indi 
4 vidual instruction for each student. Our Perfect Tone 
Developer makes Voice Culture a success. 
Shackleford School of Muasie 

; 4043 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 
toor curious (mostly untold) facts about Human Nature? 
Read Dr Foote’s “Wonder” book on the delicate subjects of Love, 
Marriage. Parentage, Health, Disease, and Freaks, 
It is the fruit of 50 years’ experience of a‘ successful author and 
practitioner. Full dl aves necessary to every man and woman 
Contains more vital facts than your doctor would give you for ten 
dollars In 3 sections,—240 pages and 40 1ll’s_ PRICE 10c, 
C. M. HILL BOOK CO., 129 E. 28th St., New York City 
ee ee gee reteceimamma nica seeoaerimmanie een 


ERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 


The only professions in which the demana exceeds thesupex. 
We equip you for pra tice anywhere. No Classes; individ- 
ual instruction. Courses embr: ce Theory of Accounts, Prac- 
tical Aceounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, Cost Account- 
ing, Bookkeeping and Business practice. Write for Booklet H. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. H. 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
Letter Writing. We will teach you by mail to write the kind of letters that 
will build up business to tremendous proportions ; commands high salary. 
We will criticise your letter of inquiry free, if you write for full particulars. 

SCHOOL OF SIN) -W IG 
Dept.11, Page Building, Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 


successfully taught in your own home. Onur lessons are 80 sime 
ple and easy that a 12 year old child can learn them. Write to- 
day for our FREE booklet which tells how to learn to play piano, 
organ, violin, mandolin or any other instrument. International 
School of Musie, 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 20, New York City. 
















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will teach 
you by mail how to .. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Office 11. 
draw for magazines ~ PAGE BUILDING 
and newspapers. CHICAGO 
Send for catalog, 


Established 16 years, Trial lesson explaining Home In- 
struction, with 200-page book, FREE. Answer at Once. 
George Andrew Lewis, 121 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


i can cure you, 
putation world-wide. 
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NAPOLEON BEFORE THE SPHINX IN EGYPT 


‘OR more than six thousand years this inscrutable face, carved out of the solid rock, has Icokcdc1t actcss the sands of 
Egypt. Ridpath, the historian, describes the figure as having the body ofa ercuching licn, cne hur dred and ninety 
feet in length, and the head of a man, measuring twenty-eight feet six inches from top to chin. Wh&t thorghts must have passed 
through the mind of Napoleon when he found himself for the first time in the presence of this image! The drifting sands of centuries 
have fallen around the mighty efficy until only the solemn visage, looking out toward the Nile, remains above the level of the desert 
This picture from Ridpath’s History marks but one event out of all the thousands from the dawn of civilization down to the present 
time, covering every empire, kingdom, principality and power, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of th World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE PLACED IN OUR HANDS the unsold EDITION of this MONU- 
MENTAL WORK, BRAND NEW, which we must sell immediately. We offer the remaining sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the coupon below. 
Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to us now 
before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive an income from his history 
and to print our price broadcast, for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 


as takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the 
Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, 
troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magni 1- 
cence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman 
splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power to the dawn of yesterday. He 


covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more in‘er- 
esting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written. 


_eratws enviable position as an historian is duc 
tohis wonderfully beautiful style, a style no oth2r 
historian has ever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 
the battles of old; to meet kings and queens ani 
Warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circum- 
navigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that 
thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 
Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to 
know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He 
combines absorbing interest with supreme relia- 
bility, and makes the heroes of history real living 
men and women and about them he weaves the 
























































2? WESTERN 
&" NEWSPAPER 
® ASSOCIATION 
204 DEARBORN ST, 


rise and fall of empires in such a fascinating style 
at hic such a fascinating as CHICAGO, ILL.: 
ag history soeataen as absorbingly interesting as o Pinse aek atmene 
greatest o i “ st to 
ioe — ‘ LP of nidpett's Mistery. con: 
DREDS who read this have decided to taining photogravures of 
buy Ridpath’s some day; now is the time. - Napoleon, Queen Elizabeth, 


Socrates, Czesar and Shakespeare, 
o map of China and Japan, diagram of 

a a Canal, etc., and write me full 
rs of vovr special offer to 


, The English-speaking world has pronounced 
this the only history of the world worth having. 
tis to-day endorsed by Public Men—Educators— 
Business Men—the Clergy and everybody who 
nows history. SEND COUPON TO-DAY. 


Beautiful 46-Page Specimen Booklet Free 
Western Newspaper Association 
HAC) ———nammmmet., 
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LEARN TO PLAY 


Piano or Organ 


IN ONE HOUR 


A musical genius from Chicago has just invented a 
wonderful system whereby anyone can learn to play the 
Piano or Organ in one hour. With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another, yet inan hour 
of practice you can be playing the popular music with 
all the tingers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
invention is so simple that even a child can now master 
music without costly instruction. Anyone can have this 
new method to examine merely by asking. You can keep 
it seven days, then if it is all the ut is claimed for it you pay 
$1.50, and $r .oo a month till $6.50 in all is paid. Simply 
write and say, “Please send me Easy Form Music 


method, as announced in C osmopolitan.” 

The method and roo errs of music will be immediately 
shipped, all charges prepaid. Be sure to state how many white 
keys on your piano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, s§12 Clar kson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


(oXePae ines Om 


“The Original Phonographic Method” 
Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 
ENGLISH ~ GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN « SPANISH 
It enables anyone to learn any language in the easiest, 
simplest, most natural way. The Cortinaphone Method 
makes language siudy a pleasure and at the same 
time gives you a practical speaking 
knowledge. 


IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD. 


Our free booklet tells ail about the Cortin- 
aphone Method d the Cortina courses, 
also our easy payment plan. 


Write for it today 


CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
Established 1882 


CORTINAPHON | Hoss Cortina Bldg., 4 4W. 34th St.. N.Y, 


Don’t Be A Wage Slave 


MAKE $3,000 TO $5,000“~A YEAR 
BE A DOCTOR OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
We Teach You By Mail or in Class 


tells how in a few 
Our Free Boo months you may free 
yourself forever from wage slavery, from sit- 
uation hunting and exacting employers. It 
tells how you may be a graduate in Mechano- 
Therapy, acknowledged to be one of the most 
elevating and highest paid professions for men 
and women—superior to Osteopathy, equal toa 
College course. Diplomas to Gr..duates. Endorsed 
by physicians and hundreds of our —— 
Social and financial advancerient assured. Special 
terms now, write at once for Free Beok. 
F.W. Leslie, M.T., writes: ‘‘I make $10.00 to $15.00 a day, 
and work 7 days a week.’” E. L. Stout, M. T., writes: 
“I get patients from four States and $25 to $30 a day.”* 
P.W. Dyment, M T., writes: *‘I receive from $2.50 to $5 for single treatment. ’* 
Elizabeth S. Roscnsteel, Mi.T., writes:“*I am doing weil in Mechano-Therapy.” 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY, 
Dept. 957 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ui, 


can WRITE A SHORT STORY 
s lez so thoroughly under our perfect method 
r ” zany are able to sell their stories before 
ompl ne course. We also help those who want 
or their stories. Write for particulars. 


SCHOOL OF SHORT-STORY WRITING, Dept. 11, Page Building, Chicago 
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——< won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By my new 
systenn I can make an expert penman of you by mail. I 
also teach Book- keepingand Shorthand. Am placing m 
students as instructors in commercial! colleges. If youwis' 
to become a better penman, write me. I willsend you FREE 
one of my Faverite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian 


Journal. ¢,.W.RANSOM, 228 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





10 When you write, please 


w@-our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions, 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual H 
struction. Superior equipment. Expert iasteeahie 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Finaneial retarns guaranteed, 
FREE ARTIST’S of fine instruments and 
OUTFIT supplies to each student, 


Write for particulars our o Fireproof Bldg, 
and Handsome Art Book. Te : 


a Leh 14 Tv ase 


Founded 1899 A 7 Fine Arts Bidg. B 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





Story-Writing Journalism 
illustrating Cartooning 
Shorthand Proofreading 


Taught by mail. Mss. criticised, revised, and sold on com- 
mission.- Name the course that interests you: we will 
send frce booklet by return mail; tells how and gives proof. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 
62 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Indiana 









for the Railway Mail, Postal, Internal 
Revenue, Customs or Departmental 
Service. , 40,000 appointments made 
yeaily. Full particulars FREE con 
cerning positions, salaries, examina- 
tions (held annually in every State), 
sample questions previously used, ete. 
Address the originators. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
.22=40 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg., Wash., D.C 


U | LEARN CHIROPRACTIC 






















4] The new methodof drugiess 
EARN $50 TO $100 PER WEE 


Our free book tells how you can Jearn to detect dis 
ease and remove the cause by Howard's method of Spinal 
Adjustment. Positively the most simple, direct, advanced 
and scientific method of drugless healing. Based on un- 
erring natural laws. Anyone can understand it; learned 
in spare time. Improve your social prominence and 
financial standing Start now on the road to honorand 
success. Write for free book and special scholarshipoffer 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
1732 W. Congress St., Dept. 51, Chicago, iil, 


WRITERS-ARTISTS 


We sell Stories, Jokes. Poems, Illustrations 
Designs and all Publishable Material on Con 
mission. We know who pays best prices an 
can save you time and money in the disposal of your 
productions. CASH RETURNS, explaining our sys- 
tem, sent on request. Mention your line when writing 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, 759 Arcade Bldg. New York 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 


teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprem 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our cataog 


The Engraving School, 411 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under the direc 

tion of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 

Illinois College of Law, Chicago. University methods. 
| Credit given by resident school for work done. Books 
| required for the first term Loaned Free- 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
18 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


| SCHOOL OF voic.Bady snd mingreet os cata 


ton, Asheville, Eureka Springs, Seattle and 
EXPRESS! N Chicago. Winter Term opens Oct.5 Allad- 
vances in vocal and expressive training for 30 a have centered in this 
School and the books of its Pres. _S. S. Curry, Ph. D. Drop postal for 

> booklet and notice of Book on Voice. 27 ' Copley Sq., Boston 


Summer Schools and Camps 


ing care to 
e location 































Merely write te > the ac _— below for inforn 

give the kind of school v ed, the sex, the a 
and amount you wish o- pay. 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 

Box 45, Station G, New York 


information on ail other kin 
, ranging from $200 ta $1500 a 


~ VENTRILOQUISM 


i Learned by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send today 


2-cent stamp for particulars and proof. 
Oo. A. SMITH. Room 1246—2040 KNOXVILLE AY., PEORIA, ILE, 


mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 
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ae cases. in life-are won 
ose equipped to win them 


— NEW International Encyclopedia places 
the information of the world instantly at your 
“| disposal. It gives, in usable shape, the salient 
4 facts regarding every subject, and 

offers, beside, a dist of authorities, 
me" which enables you to secure ex- 
pert knowledge on any subject 
that may specially interest you. 








22 Volumes. 17,312 Pages. 


NE INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Let us tell you about this great work—the greatest of all modern encyclopedias, 
the practical, helpful companion of thousands of successful business and professional 
men throughout the country. The NEW International represents the greatest 
achievement of the long-established house of Dodd, Mead & Company; 
and they are justly proud of the fact that it has proven a monument to 
their labors that will endure through years to come. It is especially 
gratifying that so many business and professional men attest the work’s 
practical value to them in their daily life. 

The NEW International is complete and reliable in the broadest 
and best sense, and its plan of presenting knowledge makes it 
especially valuable—recognized as superior to any other encyclo- 
pedia published so far. 


Send for Our 80-page Prospectus-Book 


It will tell you all about it. The Coupon will Bring you this book. 
Prices and terms for the New International are very reasonable. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
443-449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


70,000 Separate Headings. 


lz 
Ss 
@ 






Dodd,Mead 
& Company 
443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me at once, 
without expense 

or obligation. your 80- 
page prospe tus—book of 
specimen pages with prices 
and terms for The NEW 
International Encyclopaedia. 
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Choosing a School: 
Closing Date: 
Advertising Rate: 





University of Michigan 


17th Summer Session, 1910. July 5—August 27. Regular session of the University 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy, and Library Methods. Blo'ogical Sta 
facilities for graduate work. Delightful location. Expenscs low. For particulars addrcss, 


MricHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Box 14. 


For Boys. 10ih year. Provides a 
Camp Overlook pleasant, profitable and wholesome 
summer outing for manly boys. Boating, fishing, swim- 
ming and all Jand and water sports. Address, 
Mk. GEORGE WILSON, 
Box 6, Overlook-Selleck School, Norwalk, Conn. 
MAINE, Sebago Lake. 


Camp Winnisquam for Boys 
The best place for your boy. Fishing, canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, baseball, golf, horseback riding, ete. Where boys are 
happy and healthy, free and fearless, safe and shielded. Illus 
trated booklet. M. H. Moopy, Box 75, Waterbury, Vt. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Lakeport. 


= - For Boys. In the lake regions of Maine, 
Camp Sebago eighteen miles from Portland. All field 
and water sports—canoeing, motor: boats, swimming, 
fishing, tramping, tennis, tutoring. Conducted by experi 


~nced educators. Send for booklet. Address | 
ERNEST J. WITHAM. 











New HAMPSHIRE, North Conway. 
W Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
Camp achusett fighth season. Boating, canoeing, 
fishing, swimming, water and land sports. Instruction by a 
spec alist in Natural History. Tutoring if desired Highest 
references. Send for circular to the 
Rev. Lorin WEBSTER, L. H. D., 
New HAmpsuHir®, Plymouth, Holderness School. | 
Recreation branch of West 
Ideal Summer School Camp chester Academy, insuring 
the same high moral and mental training throughout the holi 
days. The location at Rye Beach, near Portsmouth. N. H 
affords, without danger, all water and land sports, under care 
ful instructors. Camp opens June 15th, closes Aug 31st. 

Address WESTCHESTER ACADEMY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

Bantam Lake, 
Summer Camp Litchfield Hills, Conn. 

1100 feet altitude. Splendid facilities for all aquatic and 
athletic sports. Under supervision of Head Master of 
Irving School. . 
Address J. M. FurMaAn, A. M., Box 915. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

. A Summer Camp for Boys and Young 
Camp Utopia Men on Lake Utopia. Outdoor and Tent 
Life. Trout and Salmon Fishing, Canoeing, Swimming, Base 
ball and Tennis. Tutoring if desired. College Men for Coun- 
cillors. Send for Booklet. J. B. Brine, Director, with A. G. 
Spalding & Bro., New York City. 
CaNnapba, New Brunswick 





Rockland Park Camps Hane. Nite 


Camp Rockland for senior boys. $100 for two months 
Junior Rough Riders for young boys. $75.00. No extras 
except for saddle horses. For circulars address 
ELMER E. FRENCH, A.M., Supt., Rockland Military Academy. 

New HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 





amp Kill Kare 


Boys’ Summer Camp 


Fourth Season 

‘Where Style is Dead 

and Comfort’s King.” 
An aboriginal Summer life for manly 
American boys under the direction of 
camp specialists. Best location on 
Lake Champlain. the Queen of East- 
ern lakes. In Adirondacks, Green 
Mountains and Canadian Regions. 
very sport a boy loves, including fishing. swimming 
sailing, rowing canoeing, tennis, baseball. Two power 
launches, a large cat boat. Tutoring in all branches. 
For booklet and information, apply to 
G. L. ORTON, M.D., Box 6, RAHWAY, N. J 
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Cosmopolitan Educational Guide, 


We offer you our assistance in the choice of the right school or college whether advertised in 
Cosmopolitan or elsewhere. In writing it is essential not only to give the kind of school but also 
the approximate location and the amount you desire to spend. Advertisements for June Cosmo 
politan, published May 10th, should be in our office on or before April 16th, the final closing date 

Special rate to resident schools and colleges 


Boys’ Summer Schools and Camps 

















1789 Broadway, New York City 


These are furnished on application 








—offering more than 275 Couzses in 
tion, Novthern. Michigan. Inercesed 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 








School for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading 

laught to deaf and hard of-hearing persons: eesy, ranid 
system; results uniformly satisfactory: age no hindrance; 
.erms moderate. 


cee 


Davip GREENE, formerly of New York, 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 485 New Britain Ave. 








Girls’ iis eae aaa Camhs 2 





= LAKE MOREY, Vr. AND LAKE 
Aloha Camps for Girls KATHERINE, N. H. Sixth sea 
son. Healthful location. Pure water. Safe sanitation. Water 
sports. Tennis, golf and handcrafts. Nature study, horseback 
riding, mountain climbing. Substantial house. Bungalow. 
Board floor tents. Experienced counselors. Gir!s’ welfare our 
first care. MR. AND Mrs. GULICK. 

New Hampsuire, W. Lebanon, 65 Maple St. 





Trade School 


Learn Photography, 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested, 

Illinois College of Phot hay or } 948 Wabssh hw. 
Bissell College of Photo- aving § Effingham, Ill. 

L. BH. BISS Pres. No saloons in Effingham. 





Universities 





Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Offers, besides the regular College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, 
Painting, Law. Medicine, Sociology, Pedagog 

Courses in Agriculture and Forestry will be given with 
the opening of the next College year 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this country 

and Europe are represented on the Faculty of the College 

of Liberal Arts. Tuition expenses are moderate 
SUMMER SCHOOL, July 5—Aug. 16 


Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 








If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN 
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BRADFOR 


An Endowed School, founded 1803. 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading cx lleges. General 
course of five years and two years’ course for High ¢ 
School. graduates. _ Address. 


Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M., Principal, .— 
So a acaieenaieneniall = 











Wykeham Rise 


A Country School for Girls. 





Miss Davies, Principal. 
Connecticut, Washington. 


cs A a : For Young Women. 
Martha Washington Seminary aiiractive’ sen ooi 
life combined with advantages of National Capital. Twoyears’ 
course for high school graduates. a, and Special Courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. $500 a year. 
— EpWarp W. THompson, Principal. 
District or CoLuMBIA, Washington. 


Miss McClintock's School 


For Girls. General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, 
art, arts and crafts, domestic science. Resident and day 
pupils. 








Miss Mary Law McCurntrock, Principal. 
MassacHuseTtrs, Boston, Box I, 4 Arlington Street. 


Dies GC. E Macoo's Sebesken Sebeal 


For Girls. 
All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 
special courses. For circular address, 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 700. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, The Castle. 
THE Misses Lockwoops’ 


Heathcote Hall COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
All the advantages of the metropolis with fullest oppor- 
tunity for wholesome outdoor life; riding, tennis, field, 
hockey, skating, gymnasium. General and College Prepara- 
tory Courses, Music and Art. 
New York, Scarsdale. (40 minutes from New York City.) 





Wall Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. (Formerly 
cou The Wells School.) On the east shore of 
Cayuga Lake. Thorough preparation for any college. 
General academic and special courses. Physical culture. 
For booklet address 
Miss ANNA R. GoupsmrTH, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga. 


Glendale College for Women 


Situated in Cincinnati's most beautiful suburb. Col- 
legiate, College Preparatory, Art, Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science Courses. Catalogues sent upon application. 

Miss R. J. DEVorE, President. 

Onto, Glendale. 








: For Girls and Young Women. 
Southern Seminary {ith Guar. Meas cane, Womens 
in famous Valley of Va. Bracing mountain air. Highest 
standards of College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. 
Patronage from 30 states. Extensive grounds for outdoor 
sports. Notable health. Terms $260. Address 
Vireinta, Buena Vista. SourHeERN SEMINARY, Box 820. 


Rockford College for Women 


Roekford College is the only woman’s college of the 
Middle West accorded the first rank in scholarship by the 
Commissioner of Education. College courses leading to the 
degrees of A.B. and B.S. Trains also for a vocation. Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Library, Musie, Applied Design 
Departments. An average of one instructor to every eight 
students. Centrally loeated for Middle West students. 


Catalogue. 
Junta H. Gubiiver, Ph.D. < 
IuttNots, Rockford, Box J. F m, PB.D., President. 


Dramatic Slab 








‘AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS beg 


FOL NDED IN TF Franklin H. Sargeat 
ep ana inea e President 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, ROOM 144, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 








FOR YOUNG WOMEN 




























If the school you want is not here ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it 


National Park Seminary 


ONE OF OUR 
18 BUILDINGS For Young Women 


(Suburbs) 
The 
Glen 









The story of the school; of its phenomenal growth; its remark- 
able equipment of 18 buildings, grouped in College fashien, form- 
ing a miniature village; its training in home making; its develep- 
ment of special talents: its pleasures, sight-seeing, and stuay of 
the Capital—can be told fully oaly in our catalogue. 

Address Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 








Science, Musicand Art with thorough instruction in 
the theory and practice of Household Economics. Train- 
ingis given in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing 
and Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making 
and Millinery. Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding 
and other sports are encouraged. Resident nurse. For 
illustrated catalogue, address 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 





Co-educatronal 


- Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Boare- 


Starkey Seminary ing school for both sexes of 14 years 
and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and business. 
Advanced courses for young women jn Art and Music. Special 
attention to health. Secure rooms early for Fall entrance. 


Rates, $250 to $275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 401. 


Boys’ School 


“T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the high- 
est class, and admirably adapted to fitting boys for college.”” 


Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 


MONSO ACADEMY | 


107th Year. 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school, pre- 
serving the virility of the ** Old New England Academy.” 
A school that has nurtured famous men, and encouraged Chris- 
tian manliness. : 
Over 2,000 graduates have entered college. Certifi 
cate privilege. s P 
Cushman Hall, unexcelled in New England, provides 
homclike residence for boys. Expensively appointed gymnasium. 
Resident Physical Director. For catalogue and book of views, 
address Henry Franklin Dewing, Principal, 
Rate, $250 (no extras). Moason, Massachusetts. 
Fund for students of proven worth. 


Alumni References 
Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Maseachusctts 
Prof. James H. Tufts, Ph, D., Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 
Rev. Charles A. Dinamore, D. D., First Congrezational Church, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Schools for Boys 





Rumsey Hall 


A school in the country for boys. Address, 
HEAD MASTER, 
CONNECTICUT, Cornwall, Litchfield County. 


A New England Preparatory School, 
The Choate School with a Lower School for young boys 
A catalogue will be sent upon application, with addresses of 
those who know intimately the School's work and character. 
GEORGE C. St. JOHN, Headmaster. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 


for Boys. Location, high, dry and 
Rock Ridge Ha healthful, in one of New Eng- 
land’s most beautiful villages. Instructors able, experienced, ma- 
ture. Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given to boys under 15. Well-regulated daily lives for all. 
Large gymnasium, with swimming pool. For catalogue ad- 
dress Dr.'G. K. WHITE. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills. 


The Allen School 


A school where boys are taught to be self-reliant. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Thorough preparation for college or 
scientific schools. Athletic training. For catalogue, address 

EVERETT STARR JONES, Headmaster, 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Box G. 

. = 2 Preparatory and Manual 
Detroit University School Training School for Boys. 
New buildings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Exceptionally strong faculty. 
College certificates accepted. Calendar upon application. Those 
addressing Sec’y, 4 Elmwood Ave.,will receive illustrated book. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit. 


The Dr. Holbrook School 


Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated 
on Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory refer- 
ences as to character are necessary for enrollment. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 

New York, Ossining. 7 
r a4 ee A famous old 
The Peekskill Military Academy school for boys, 
founded 1833, and offering preparation for all colleges, tech- 
nical schools and business. Scholarships for ambitious pupils. 
New buildings. New athletic field. Very healthful location, 


only 41 miles from New York. For catalogue, address 
New York, Peekskill-oa-Hudson. THE PRESIDENT. 


Irving School 
for Boys. Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. In the 
historic *‘irving’’ country, 25 miles from New York. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and fine athletic field. Address 
J. M. FuRMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 915. 
New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 
Thorough preparation for 
Mohegan Lake School College, Technical School or 
Business. Excellent faculty. Modern buildings. Exception- 
ally healthy location on Mohegan Lake, in the heart of the 
Highlands of the Hudson. Special attention to physical train- 
ing and all outdoor sports under competent Director. Booklet. 
A. E. Linper, A.M., CHas. H. Smita, A.M., Principals. 
New York, Westchester County, Mohegan, Box 85. 
This school, founded in 
Mount Pleasant Academy 1814, has won the repu- 
tation of preparing boys for college, scientific schools or busi- 
ness. Delightful home life. Manual training. Location only 31 
miles from New York. MoOuNT PLEASANT HALL is for boys 
under 13. Write for catalog to CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Box 513. 


Maplewood 


Near Philadelphia. 48th year. Prepares 40 boys for col- 
lege or business. Summer home and camp begins June 4, 
Special care to little boys. 








J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Del. Co., Concordville, Box 29. 


The Tome School For Boys 


An Endowed Preparatory School. Tuition $700. Elabo- 
rately illustrated Book on request. 
Dr. THOMAS S. BAKER. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Seal 4) College 


Information Free 








If you fail to find your wants supplied. why not write us? 


Weare in touch with the school or college best suited to 
your needs. In writing please give approximate location, 
kind of school, amount desired to spend. 


Tuition ranges from $200 to $1000, 
Cosmopolitan Educational Club. Box 47, Station G. New York 


14 There is one school best adapted for you. 





Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year and e 
nses. Over 700.000 employed in the United States and Canada 
‘he demand for good Salesmen always exceeds the supply. We will 
teach you to be an expert Salesman by’ mail in eight weeks and our 
FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU Will assist you to secure a 
good ee We received calls for Salesmen from over 5.000 
firms last year and could not fill our orders Hundreds of ‘ow 
graduates who formerly earned $25 to $75 a month have shies 
earned from $100 to $500 a month and expenses. Hundreds of good 
positions open for the spring rush. If you want to secure one o! 
them or increase your earnings, our free book, “A Knight of 
The Grip” will show you how. Write or call for it today. Ad 
“— nen Sie. seme ied . 
Jept. 410A, Nation lesmen's Training Assoc’ 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, . inne, 
San Francisco, Atlanta, a 


We will teach you by correspondence. 
the most fascinating and profitable pro- 
fession in the world. send for our beauti- 
ful prospectus. It’s free, 

AGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address t Deve 511, Page Bldg., Chicago 
either office } Dept. 511, 150 Nassau St., New York 


a ee 


SIMPLIFIED 


THE SECRET OF RAPID ADDITION 

A necessity to everyoue. Essential to suecess in accounting. 
Familiarize the 165 possible combinations of figures; when these are 
recognized, any column can be footed easily and rapidly as letters in words 
are read. Method so simple and quickly learned, you wonder why you never 
thought of it before. Full instructions, postpaid, 50 cents. If dissatisfied, re- 
turn book ; money back immediately and without a word: you assumenorisk, 
Anything fairer? avoid the brain-numbing drudgery of haphazard addition 
C. H. NICHOLSON, R. 265, 144 East 34th St., New York 












THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work fora 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Bankers, Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 
Parents, and many in other vocations. 


The University of Chicago, Div. 6, Chicago, Wi. 





T will send you my 84-page book “Advice 
to Stammerers” Free. It explains how I 
quickly and permanently cured myself. Prof- 
it by my experience and write for free book 
and advice. 
BENJ. N, BOGUE 
1471 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. jae 


. : ; i 

AN AGENCY furs, Beni tate oe 
i 

cancies and tell? "THIA'T ttcommend’s teacher and recom 

mends you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
The oldest and best school. Instruction by mall 


adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 

STU E educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time oa Three courses~ 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. ill better your con- " 
dition and prospects in business. 

Students and graduates every- 

where. Full particulars and 

Easy Payment Plan Free. 

The Sprague 

Correspondence School 

. of Law, 

81Q Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. ~ 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it, You 
can earn $20.00 to $125 00 or more, per week 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My —* 

system of rerronal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen years 
ants ork me apuareoe and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c in stamps and I will send yous 
test lesson plate, also collection of drawings 
showing rcssibilities for YOU. 

The Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning 
1489 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN 
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Less than $1.50 a volume, 

in easy payments of $2.00 a month, 

will buy the complete works of 
GUY pE MAUPASSANT 


HE original American copyright edition of Maupas- 

] sant’s complete works is within your reach. Fill out 
and mail the coupon below, and we will send the seven- 

teen volumes for your inspection, without a cent of cost to 
you. If youare satisfied, keep the books and pay $2.00 a 
month. If not satisfied, return the books at our expense. 


VERY lover of literature will appreciate the consummate art of Maupas- 
sant. He has been ranked by Hamilton Wright Mabie as “‘the foremost 
master of the art of short-story writing in a group of writers who seemed to 
know instinctively the limitations and resources of a literary form which ex- 
acts the nicest perception and the surest skill.” His stories are held up to the 
writers of to-day as models of logical analysis, selection, development and 
construction. 

Maupassant wrote with the conviction that no phase of life could be so 
noble or so mean as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue 
or fault, wisdom or folly, that did not possess its own peculiar psychological 
aspect, and therefore demanded analysis. 

This edition is unexpurgated, and with Mau- 
passant’s realism added to the breadth of the 
French school it is literature that should be read 
only by people of mature mind; but to such it is 











The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 


an intensely interesting study of human nature. 


THE SEVENTEEN VOLUMES 
contain over 5,500 pages and 327 masterpieces— 
studies, sketches of travel and adventure, tales of 
love, comedy, tragedy and pathos—with thirty 
illustrations. Each volume measures 8x5} inches— 
printed from large, readable, clear-cut type, on 
heavy eggshell-finished paper, with liberal margins, 
gold tops, and deckeled edges. ‘The set is bound in 
blue Vellum de Luxe cloth, has distinctive brown- 
and-gold labels, and is an ornament to any library. 


The Werner Company, Akron, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


You may send me, charges prepaid, for examination, 
one set of the complete works of Guy de Maupassant 
in 17 volumes bound in blue Vellum de Luxe cloth. 
If satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
a month for eleven months—$24.00 in all. If not satis- 
factory, I will advise you within ten days. 
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Many soaps are almost white, some are 
still whiter, but only one is whitest—Fairy 
Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake. The reason 
is the quality of fats and oils used—Fairy Soap is 
made from edible products—with no dyes, high per- 
fumes or adulterations to deceive the eye or delude 
the sense of smell. Fairy Soap is honest soap— 
all the way through. Its price, five cents, | 
is not the measure of its quality. d 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 


Hi 


You a Little/Fairy in Your Home 2” 


BAH SEH 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 















Do you realize that Some Anastigmat Lenses are | 
more useful and more efficient than others ? 


It takes very little argument to prove that 
four lenses are better than one. And a con- 
vertible anastigmat takes the place of four 
lenses. Does all kinds of work from wide 
angle to long distance. It comes the nearest 
to being a universal lens. 


The Series II. 
Surner-Relch 


is thé most rapid con- 
vertible anastigmat 
made. It is physically 
and optically perfect 
—the best lens for any- 
one to buy. And the 


Convertible 
Surner-Releh 


costs no more than or- 
dinary anastigmats. 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 
756 So. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

















The World’s Standard 
Motor-Boat Engine 


The engine is the deciding factor 
in purchasing a motor-boat. On that 
depends your ultimate satisfaction. 










We help you not only to select the 
best engine but the best boats built 
for all purposes. 


Write to us for full information 


Whether you intend buying com- 
plete boat or engine alone. We can 
advise you as to the best motor- 
boats built. 


Send for this free book 


It tells in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage facts that every buyer and 
owner should know about the con- 
struction and operation of motor- 
boat engines. Complete description 
went} Of Ferro Engines, with every working- 
— Part illustrated, 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Main Offices, 805 Superior Ave., N. W., Cleveland 
New York Office 44 Cortlandt St. 


Ferro Motor and Boat Agents in all Principal Cities 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


VERJOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


The equipment throughout with wire 
springs makes the New Iver Johnson the 
most durable, the smoothest and sharpest in 

action and the most dependable 
revolver sold at any price. The 


New Model 


Iver Johnson is the only re- 
volver equipped entirely 
with spiral and round 
wire springs — the 
type of spring em- 
ployed by the U. 

S. government 

in its rifles 

wherever 

they can 

be used 


The simple, but trustworthy 


“ 9 
Hammer the Hammer’ 
Safety Lever 
in 2,000,000 Iver Johnson re- 
volvers sold during the past 16 years, has proved 
that the o#/y way an Iver Johnson revolver can 
be discharged is to pull the trigger. 
Our new Catalogue tells all about these exclusive features. 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 22 rim-fire 
Cartridge, 32 or 38 center-fire cartridge .... $6.00 
IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 
3-inch barrel, nickle-plated finish, 32 or 
38 center-fire cartridge ...+.«e+0s : eeoce $7.00 
Where unobtainable locally, we ship direct on re- 
ceipt of price. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New YorK—99 Chambers St. HAMBURG, GERMANY Pick- 
buben 4. Pacrric Coast—717 Market St., San Francisco, 
Lonpon ENGLAND——40 Queen St., Cheapside, E. C. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotgune and 
Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycies, 
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OXYDONOR 


Restores the Health if Sick 
Preserves the Health if Well 


Send for FREE books, describing cures testified to, 
by people of standing reputation, and some of 
whom were doubtless afflicted just as you are. 
OXYDONOR is 
a scientific instru- 
ment which can be 
carried in the 
pocket and used 
without inconven- 
ienceanywhereand 
at any time. One 
OXYDONOR will 
last a lifetime. 
The entire family 
may enjoy its heal- 
ing benefits in turn. 
Mr. George P. 
Goodale, Presi- 
dent Detr > t 
Free Press Co., 
Paeales Yanvohe, Detroit, Mich., 
Copyright 1907 by Dr. Hereules Sanche Writes: ‘‘I would 
—— not voluntarily 
forego the benefits of OXYDONOR for a deed 
in fee simple of Greater New York.”’ 
OXYDONOR revitalizes the devitalized blood by 
causing the body to absorb large quantities of oxy- 
gen through the myriad pores of the skin, thus re- 
storing the blood to its normal] health-resistance of 
disease. 
EVERY FORM OF DISEASE may therefore be suc- 
cessfully treated with OXYDONOR at any reason- 


able stage. 
WARNING 


Beware of fraudulent imitations. The genuine Oxy- 
donor has but one cord connected withit. The genuine 
Oxydonor has the name of the inventor and discoverer, 
Dr. H. Sanche, stamped in the metal. Look for that 
name. If you cannot find Dr. Sanche’s name stamped in 
the metal, and if there is more than one cord, then you 
have the fraudulent imitation. Avoid it. The genuine 
Oxydonor is protected by patents in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain and her territories, and infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. Remember, the buyer of an 
imitation is just as guilty of infringement as the seller. 
Again we say, look for the name of Dr. Sanche in the 
metal and look for the one cord. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co. (Inc.) 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
364 St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Sales Agent: 


67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

































































Good for the Gums 


Healthy gums and teeth result from 
the regular use of the best dentifrice— 


COLG@TE'S' 


| isdl=}=teny 


Pease 


You have no idea of its refreshing and 
invigorating effect as a tonic for the 
gums. 

Squeeze a little on the finger-tip and 
rub over the upper part of the teeth and 
gums; first up and down, then across. 


Dentists call this “gingival massage” and recommend 
it to prevent receding gums and decay in the “ necks” 


of the teeth. 
Trial Tabe for 4 cts. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. C, 55 John Street, New York 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal 











Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


“You'd never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint Haw 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


It only takes you 
a few minutes once a 
month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the 
hair, doesn’t rub off, 
contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, Jead or copper. Has no 
odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last youa year. Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Send your name and address on a slip of paper, with this 
advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and 
we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain 
sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair. 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 


1145 Groton Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Finest House Vamishing, 
with Transparent Wood Finish, 


$3.22 a gallon, Costs Less 


than a second-class Job 
with lower-price varnish. 


The same price with discount is the same as lower price. 
“Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing.” 
Our free Varnish Book. See pages 35-39. 


Please address us carefully at 163 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Murphy Varnish Company FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 


Makers of THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 
Head Office: NEWARK,N.J. Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS CHICAGO 









Is KAHN SYSTEM 
Written In Your Plans? 


If not, stop your building and per- 
sonally investigate the advantages 

| of the Kahn System. 

By its use you save insurance on your build- 
ing and its contents. You do away with the 
continual expense of repairs. Your building will 
have increased life and be more sanitary. You 
actually save money over constructions that 

burn, rot and rust. 

The Kahn System is 
backed by successful use 
in over 3,500 important 
buildings. 

Our engineers will help you 
secure a better building for less 
money. Detailed suggestions and 
catalogues free. Write us about 
your building. 


























Barber Coleman Building, Rockford, Ill. 
Kahn System Reinforced Concrete. 






















Kahn System Products:— 


Kahn Trussed Bars for beams and 
girders — Hy- Rib for floors, roofs, 
walls, and partitions — Rib Metal 
for slabs — Spiral Hooping and 
Cup-Bars for columns — Rib-Lath 
and Rib Studs for plaster and stucco 
work—United Steel Sash for fireproof 
windows —Trus-Con Chemical Products 
for waterproofing and finishing concrete. 
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This cross-section shows the way your NEED This. cross-seetion shows same lawn 
after ithas been rolled and putin per- 


lawn suffers if you don’t roll itin the 


Spring. Learn why below. ROLLING fect condition,for good, healthy growth. 


In the winter when the moisture-laden soil becomes frozen it expands just as 
water does when it freezes. The spring thaw allows the soil to settle back to its 
former position. But the grass roots being much lighter than the soil do not settle 
with the same rapidity. Large patches of roots are thus left exposed to the air until 
after the growing season is well under way. The grass over these air spaces will die 
unless rolled firmly into contact with the soil again. 

_Just as imperative reasons for using a lawn roller all through the growing season 
are given in our book “The Proper Care of Lawns” which will be sent free to anyone 
giving us the name of their local hardware dealer or seedsman. 


[> UN HAM 


wm) ROLLER BEARING 
wr LAWN ROLLERS 


CRATE NTEO) 


are infinitely superior to other rollers. They are constructed with the skill born of fifty years of roller man- 
ufacturing. They are 44 per cent lighter running than any other roller by actual tests. With the Dunham 
a boy can do the work that requires a man’s strength with any other make. Investigate the Dunham 
and you won’t buy anything else. For sale by leading hardware dealers and seedsmen. If you can’t procure 
one in your locality we will fill your order direct. 


THE DUNHAM COMPANY 


Largest Roller Manufacturers in the World. Berea, Ohio 
New York Office, No. 6 Albany Street. Distributing Houses: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and Other Principal Cities, 


































STORES AND OFFICES TO LET 
inthe NEW YORK AMERICAN BUILDING 


Hub of the Automobile Section 


Broadway, Columbus Circle 
Eighth Ave. and 58th St. 


Most Prominent Location 


in New York 


Automobile Dealers, Stock Brokers, 
Commercial Schools, Advertising Agents, 
Artists’ Studios, Dentists’ and Theat- 
rical Agencies will find that this Building, 
its equipment and situation, offer the 
best place to locate. 


Unlimited Opportunities for Sign 
Privileges and Advertising 


Purposes 


Apply on premises or to | 


HUBERTH & GABLE 


Agents, 147 Fourth Avenue 
Telephone 1390 Stuyvesant 
OR YOUR OWN BROKER | 


Sub. Sta. (Columbus Circle), ‘‘ L’’ Sta. 
(9th Ave.—soth St.) B’way, 7th Ave., 
8th Ave. surface cars, sgth St., 42d 
St., 34th St. crosstown cars, 5th Ave. 
and Riverside stages pass the door. 
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Gardening for 
Health and 


Recreation 
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You can forget the cares of business in 
the garden and find health and recreation in 
contact with the soil. 


You can beautify your home surround- 
ings and add to your table the flavor and 
freshness of your own fruits and vegetables. 


You will start for the office with new 
life in the blood and vigor in the brain, after 
a half hour in the garden with the dew and 
the flowers and our 


TRUE TEMPER 


Outfit of Garden Tools 


IT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY 
SELECTED HIGH GRADE TOOLS: 
One True Temper Special Hoe (Self-sharpening) 
One Solid Bow Steel Garden Rake 
One Four-tined Spading Fork 
One Hand-forged Steel Weeder 
One Steel Blade Turf Edger 
One Solid Steel Garden Trowel 
One 45-foot Garden Line and Stakes 


PRICE OF OUTFIT COMPLETE $4.50 





Successful gardening requires 
reliable tools, well selected, but 
the busy man has no time for 
careful investigation, 

In the True Joa Outfit he 
will get just the nght tools of 
guaranteed quality— tools that 
are easy to use and hard to 
wear out, 

Each is carefully wrapped and 
the whole outfit bundled and 
sewed in burlap. 

Our label guarantees the 
quality and contents. Each tool 
is the very best of its make, and 
best suited to the purpose. 


Our True Temper Special 


Hoe, for example, is the hoe 
with the famous welded blade— 
“the hoe that sharpens itself." 
Sold by leading hardware 
dealers everywhere. See that 
you get the genuine True Tem- 
utht, with label, as shown 
at left of this page. 
Send to LQ for valuable 
beqnies. our request we 
d free fy klet entitled 
"Gardening for Health and 
Recreation,’ in which the sub- 
ject is discussed by men w 
tener its benefits a pleasures. 
A list of th e best Beale on, arp- 
dening, with prices gad publish- 
ers’ names, is inclu 


American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Largest Mfrs. of Farm and Garden Hand Tools in the World 


Department ‘‘P’’ 


Cleveland, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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At last you can get faucets that can be quickly 
turned on and off without those annoying, pounding 


and thumping noises. 






How It Was Accomplished 


UICK-pression represents a combination of 
¢ the good features of the two previously 
existing types, without the faults of either. 


_ One of them was strong and durable but 
inconvenient because the water could not be 
turned on or off quickly. 


The other had quick-action, but was less 
durable and subject to thumping and drum- 
ming which could not be avoided. 

We improved the construction of the stronger 
type in many details, added the quick-opening 
of the other, and the result was Quick-pression. 


They are 
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What It Means to You 


UICK-pression Faucets mean comfort, con- 
venience and economy to every householder, 
landlord or tenant. 
Comfort, because they are absolutely noiseless. 
Convenience, because they open or close with 
only a quarter-turn of the handle. 
Economy, because they last as long as the 
house, do not leak, need no repairs. 
They are highest grade of material, finished 
workmanship, attractive style and appearance. 


Ask anyone who has used them. 


GO TO YOUR PLUMBER and ask him to show you the noiseless Quick-pression Faucets. It won't take him 
over a minute to demonstrate. It will pay you to put them in every wash-basin, bath-tub, sink or wash 
tub, whether you put up a new building or rip out the noisy, leaky faucetsin an old one, If your plumber 
doesn’t handle Quick-pression, write to us, giving his name, We'll make it our business to see you are supplied. 


Says the Little Plumber: — 


HEN you rent a house you want 

good plumbing by a good plumber. 
Ask the landlord if he has put in Quick- 
pression. If he hasn't, you can easily 
find one that has. 


Mick.§ LS herck. 


When you write 


va 









please mention the Cosmopolitan 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET “Faucet Facts.’’ /t-+tells you 
how faucets are made, and how Quick-pression overcomes the 
faults that were thought incurable. 


&#e CENTRAL BRASS av CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of high-grade brass-goods 
for plumbers and water-works 


6123 Cepar AVE., S. E, 


CLEVELAND, OuxIO 
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eee }_________} 
Buys the 
DESIGN No. 156. 
Material to A modern two-story house, 
Build this up-to-date, seven rooms, bath, 
reception hall, large porch, hand- 


House. some, symmetrical. First-class 








BUILDING OFFER 


Buys the 
Material to 
Build this 
Bungalow 


material, interior all clear stock. 
The price within the reach of 


everybody. 


$2.90 


Buys com- 


plete set of 
Blue Prints 


for either of these designs. 


DESIGN No. 160. 


A Bungalow design, seven 


rooms, bath, 


plenty of closets, 


spacious porch, large rooms, laid 
out on strictly uo-to-date lines, 






economical and modern construc- 
tion. A thoroughly practical 
house all on one floor. 





HOUSE DESIGN No. 156. 


How We Operate: 


We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufac- 
turers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. 
Usually when you purchase your building material fcr the complete 
home shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to 60 percent 
more than we ask for it. By our “direct to you’? methods we 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove this to you. 


What our Stock Consists of: 


We have everything needed in Building Material for a build- 
ing of any sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural iron, 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also 
have Machinery, Hardware, Furniture, Household Goods, Office 
Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything required to build or 
equip. Everything for the Home, the Office, the Factory or the 
Field. Send us your carpenter’s or contractor’s bill for our low 
estimate. We will prove our ability tosave youmoney. WRITE 
US TODAY, giving a complete list of everything you need. 


High Grade Bathroom Outfits! 
eres RRS cme 

















youwiligiveusachance, 


€ Here is an illustration 
S ofa bathroom outfit we 






_ are selling at 67,50. 

Price of this Bathroom Outfit, $37.50 ° Your plumber would 
- ask you about 660.00 for 

this same outfit. This is a positive fact. It’s only one of ten 
other complete outfits that we are offering at prices ranging 
from €25.00 to 8100.00. Our catalog describes them in detail. You 
need the book if you want to keep posted on up-to-date business 
methods. Get our prices on Pine and Fittings. _ Write us today, 





Fill in the cou 
will send such 
your needs. We 


$5,000 FOR A NAME. 
a SR RN TEE 


We have spent millions of dollars ac- 
gueinties ae guais with our wonderful 

nstitution and our vast stock of merchan- 
dise Our chief difficulty has been our 
failure to impress the fact that our goods 
are not second-hand but generally brand 
new first-class just as good as you caa find 
anywhere. Our name misleads the public. 
if we could find a name broad enough to 


CO! 
willingly pay the sum of _ $5,000, provided 
we adopted the name, Send us & sugges- 
in, address 
Business Manager’s Office, Dept. A44 
Chieago House Wrecking (€o., Chicago. 





These prices Include Blue Prints, Architect’s Specifications, Full Detalis, Working Plans and item- 
ized list of Material. Read every word of this Wonderful Offer. 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber and Building Material! 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in thé world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumbing, Heating Apparatus 
and Building Material direct to theconsumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. We propose to furnish 
you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for exact details 
of what we furnish. It will bein accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding, 







Strictly new and as 
‘ood as anyone sells. 
e have everything 

needed in Plumbing 

Material. Our prices 

mean a saving to you of 

30 to 60 per cent. We 

can easily prove it if 



















HOUSE DESIGN No. i160. 











Free Book of Plans! 


We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing designsof 
Cottages, Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the 
material complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed 
free to those who correctly fill in the coupon below. Even if you 
have no immediate inten‘ion of building, we advise that you obtain 
a copy of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. It’s a valuable book, 


Our Guarantee ! 


This company has a capital stock and surplus of ove 
$1,000,000.00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in every detail. 
If you buy any material from us not as represented, we will take it 
back at our freight expense and return your money. We recog- 
nize the virtue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
**Make Good.”” Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. We 
refer youto any bank or banker anywhere. Look us up in the 
Mercantile Agencies, Ask any Express Company. Write to the 
publisher of this publication. Our responsibility is unquestioned, 


Hot Water Heating Plants! 
ee ee 


We furnish new complete hot water heati: 
outfits at half the usual prices. Our proposi- 
tion includes all necessary plans, specifica- 
tions, blue printsand detailed instructions; 
so thatany ordinary mechanic handy with 
the use of toolscaneasily install it. 
——~ You can’t go wrong when you deal 
withus. We stand back of every 
sale. You send us today a 
sketch of your building and we 
will make you @ proposition tog 
furnish you a complete steam or 
hot water heating outfit. 
We also have hot air furnaces. 
Our booklet on heating plants 
tells every feature of the heating question. 
Wecan quoteradiators& heatersseparately. 
Whether you buy from us or notit isa valu- 















































‘able book for you:to own. Write us today. 


Free Publications! 
RHP 


Write For Our Catalog. 
on to the richt and we 
iterature as best suits 
raion tulip Uguated citeacer azine 
moth cata ustra' iving our : : 1 
business history ond showing all the vast I saw this ad. in Cosmopolitan Mag 
lines of merchandise that we have for 
sale, We buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Re- 
ceivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. Ask 
for Catalog No.938. Our Book on Plumb- — 
ing ana, Heating 4 pasneee — => 
i of useful information, ur e 
these tpive imonpeaions, wewon’t Pook of Plans” is described elsewhere 


in this advertisement. 


HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
35th and Iron Sts, 





Send Us This Coupon 


ase cee 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.: 







Lam interested in—__>_>_>_>>»___ 





Mane 2 ___ 
Town__ 
Co. State____—_——~ 
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Automatic Gas 
WATER HEATER 


Hot Water Convenience 


[NSTALL a Ruud in your base- 

ment and this is what you get 
— instantaneous hot water and 
inexhaustible quantities of it at 
every hot water faucet in the house, 
any minute, day or night. 


The Ruud Water Heater attach- 
es to the gas pipes and water pipes 
already installed in your house—no 
extra piping or plumbing 
necessary. 


At the Turn of a 
Faucet 


The Ruud is self-lighting 
and _self-extinguishing —con- 
trolled by the exclusive Ruud 
thermostat and by the water 
pressure valve. Open a hot 
water faucet in the bathroom, 
laundry or kitchen and the 
released water pressure turns 
on and lights the gas in the 
main burners. 


Water Heated as it Flows 


The water is heated instantaneously as 
it fows to you through the long copper 
coils in the heater. 


The thermostat insures absolute uni- 
formity of the water temperature. 


Closing the faucet extinguishes the gas. 


The Ruud burns just enough gas to 
heat the water you are then using— 
hence its economy. 

The Ruud is strongly built for a 
lifetime of service. It in- 
creases the selling or renting 
value of your property. $100 
installs the standard Dwelling 
Size. $115 on Pacific Coast 
and in Canada. 


We want you to test the Ruud. 
In successful use for many 
years in thousands of families. 
It's guaranteed. Step into the 
leading gas appliance house or 
plumber’ s—ask for it by name. 
Let us send you partial list of 
Ruud users and valuable lit- 
erature—about water heating. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. E, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branches and salesrooms in 25 principal Cities 
European Plant—Ruud Heisswasser Apparatebau, HAMBURG, Germany. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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PEBECO 


leh ee 


name and address. 


weighs ounces, where other supports weigh pounds. 
of all. Hundreds of doctors recommend it. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or crooked 
spine, write at once for new book with full information and references. We have 


strong testimonials from every State in the Union. 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 


Acid-Test Papers 
Trial Tube 
of Pebeco Mailed FREE 


‘Teeth decay because the Lactic acid. of fermentation 
in the mouth eats through the enamel. After the 
enamel is once pierced the bacteria of decay cause the 
destruction of the tooth, or the dentist must save it by an 
operation. Here is the simple way to prevent all the trouble 
and pain. For the daily cleansing of the teeth use 


PEBECO 


Tooth Paste 


which is the one dentifrice which overcomes “‘ acid mouth,”’ 
and polishes, whitens and cleanses the teeth at the same time. 
In fact, the cleansing power of Pebeco is remarkable. Its use 
insures white teeth, sound gums and a clean, healthy mouth. 
Furthermore, users of Pebeco never have unpleasant breath. 
The Acid-Test Papers are sent with the trial tube to 
demonstrate how Pebeco counteracts tooth destroying 
acids. Full instructions go with them. Send your 


Pebeco originated in the Hygienic Laboratories of 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is 
sold everywhere in large 50-cent tubes. Full size tube mailed 
prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer hasn’t it. Only 
a small quantity is necessary at each brushing of the 
teeth, so that Pebeco is very economical, 


LEHN & FINK 
112 William St., New York 

























CROOKED SPINES=STRAIGHTENED 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN 

OR INCONVENIENCE OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH 

THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIANCE. 

No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or what kind 
of spinal deformity you have, there is a cure for you by means of the won- 
derful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steel and yet elastic at the right 
places. It gives an even, perfect support to the weakened or deformed spine. 
It is as easy to take off or put on as a coat, causes no inconvenience, an 
does not chafe or irritate. No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual poled. It 








The price is within the reach 








206 17th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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LOOR VARNISH 


You may dent the wood, but you can’t crack the varnish. 


‘61” knows how to take hard knocks, Easy to apply but hard to wear out. Drag furniture 
across it, scuff it, pour boiling water over it—it won’t mar white nor blister. 


finished with “61 and test i 1 
Send for Free Sample Panel *33r pe path test rourelt 


For Exterior Use For Interior Use For White Enamel Work 


Pratt & Lambert Spar Finish. ‘‘38” Preservative Varnish for use Vitralite '‘‘the Long Life 
ing Varnish is especially made the finest finish, and ‘¢110” Enamel,” a permanent white 
to resist changing climatic con- Cablnct Veen § , | enamel for indoors or outdoors. 
ditions. Absolutely unaffected abinet Varnish #0r generat ‘Never turns yellow nor shows 
by moisture and water. work, are unequalled. brush marks. 


*‘If the Star is on the Label, there is Quality in the Can.”’ 
Buy from your dealer, If he hasn't P. & L. Varnishes, write to us, Price list and literature on request. Address 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
Buffalo. “ty. EStablished 61 Years 52S!sT S822 
Test it with a Hammer—Sample Panel. Free 





have many features that will interest you. Handsome 
and solid in appearance with no disfiguring iron bands 
to hold the sections together; glass doors (roller bearing, 
non-binding) easily removable for cleaning without 
taking down the entire stack. 


The prices are lower than others 


Our free catalogue Q proves this and will please you. It quotes 
our attractive low prices, shows latest Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission 
and Standard styles—all high-grade Grand Rapids quality in finish 
and workmanship. Sold by dealers or direct. 

Gunn Furniture Co. 
15 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






= 








MISSION CLAWFOOT 
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Grass Carpets and Rugs 


Fr A Pl ae Eee 


THE NEW CREX RUG 


This is one of the new patterns of CREX 
rugs you have on your floor, Mrs. B.X—How 
pretty it is! 

You have it in all your up-stairs rooms also? 
—I see you are just as enthusiastic over Crex 


now as the rest of us. I started with putting | 


it in two rooms and now I have it all through 


my house and wouldn’t think of going back to 


the old-time, dust-collecting woolen carpets. 


Why! I would hardly believe there could 
be such a difference in the housework, we 
only have to roll up the rugs and carpets, 
carry them out (they’re not heavy), give them 
a little shake, and then put them back again 
—no tacking or stretching—they always fit 
and lie compactly where we place them. I 
don’t think there is anything equal to CREX. 


It always looks so nice and fresh too and 
wears so long that it is much cheaper in 
the end. 


Don’t let anyone persuade you to take 
the lightweight, faded imitations—always be 
sure to look for the label, which 
is stitched to all gen uine CREX. 

Rugs—In all sizes of exclusive de- 
signs and beautiful colors. 

Carpets—Solid colors— Plain and 
striped effects—in all widths. 

Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and 
Department Stores. 

Send for Free Booklet C— Beautifully Illustrated 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
New York 





_ ———— 





3137—William and Mary Sofa, Solid Mahogar 
and Antique Veluur. 





Faultless Furniture 


Every piece of Karpen Upholstered Furniture is an example | 
of the best of the furnituremaker’s art. Each is a “show 
piece,” perfect in every detail. The house that is furnished 
with Karpen is a constant source of pride to the owner. Yet 
it is the most economical furniture that you 
| can find, and it is a lifelong investment. 






| Furniture Value Is 
| Only Proved by Wear 


Karpen Upholstered Fumiture 
costs no more than the ordinary, 
unknown makes that you must 
buy solely on outside appearance 
—at your own risk. Every Kar- 
pen piece is sold under a binding 
guaranty against faulty construc- Chair, Leather. 
tion. If any defect of workmanship or material ever develops, 
even after years of use, your dealer is authorized to replace it free. 

The name of Karpen is your assurance of the finest mate- th 
rials money can buy—put together by master workmen. It 
| means Karpen Genuine Leather, oil-tempered spring con- 

struction, the kind specified by the United States Government. pl 
Cushions have genuine hair filling. 


Karpen Style Book AP * 






3990— 


ar 










Co 
Sent Free on Request 
This book contains many hundred photographic reproductions of suites Co 
and separate pieces, each plainly priced. The historic decorative style Re 
periods, as they relate to furniture, are exp 
and illustrated. Co 
Many interiors are presented—the work of Co 
ablest decorators— rich in suggestion and instruc- Co 
tion for home lovers. Woods are shown in t 
actual colors of standard Karpen finishes. Karpen 
Sterling Genuine Leather is pictured iy color ou; 
plates, giving the true, natural grain and unap- 
proached Karpen colors and finish. 
We will refer those who ask to a local mer- 
chant in their community whom we will author- , 
ize to name special discounts. 5 4 
for this great Furniture Style Bcok. th 
No expense or obligation is incurred. 1 € 
Insist on seeing our trade-mark on f qui 
any Upholstered Furniture you may | At 
buy. (36) f 
cor 
S. Karpen & Bros. i 
Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
} TH 


Karpenp | 1 
acter pete Lar 
tata ES: 


A 
TRADE-MARK jac 





4307—Charles IT 
Arm Chair, Oak 
and’ Leather. 
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This Home, with floor plans, is one 
of 120 illustrations in our book 
“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 





4 G Richardson 
Architect 





This handsome book shows splendid examples of 


the architectural possibilities of concrete. Send for 
it and read it before you build or remodel. There 
are two volumes, each containing 120 striking exam- 
ples of American homes, and the price is $1.00 each. 
Other books in the Atlas Cement Library illus- 
trating and describing other uses of concrete are: 


Cangrete Construction about the Home and on the 


am . . . a + - . Free 
Concrete in Highway Construction . . . ~~. $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Constructio 
x (delivery charge) -10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction . * ‘ « Se 
mereteCottages . . . «© + «© ec « Free 
Concrete Garages . . . . « « «© . Free 
Concrete is a wonderfully interesting study. You 


ought to know about it and about 

f T t f Ss PORTLAND 
the brand that, because of its purity and uniform 
quality, insures successful concrete construction. 
Atlas is made from genuine Portland Cement rock, 
contains no furnace slag and is the brand bought by 


the Government for the Panama Canal. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHe ATLAS porttann CEMENT co. 
DEPT.60 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the 
world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 








| 
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Good Paint Peatiais. | 
the Home 


Pure White Lead Paint, properly ap- 
plied by a good painter, protects your 
home from the elements—rain, heat, 


cold and wind. With White Lead 


your painter can mix the paint to order 
(any color), to exactly fit the needs of 
your buildings, insuring durable paint 
that will not crack or scale. 

There are several brands of Pure 
White Lead, but the purest, finest, 
whitest, and therefore best, is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead With the Spread”’ 


None is so scientifically or carefully made— 
none so white and fine—none so durable. 

Carter White Lead is made by the only modern 
and scientific process in the white lead industry. 
Every particle of impurity and discoloration is 
eliminated. Carter is therefore whiter than other 
leads. Whiteness means even quality—absolute 
purity. Whiteness assures brighter, truer, more 
lasting colors—remember this point in particular. 

It will pay you well to engage a good painter. 
Let him mix and apply Carter White Lead to ex- 
actly suit the surface of your buildings. While 
Carter costs slightly more per pound than other 
leads, it will prove most economical in the end. 
Your dealer can supply you with Carter—take 
no substitute. 

Please send for our valuable free book, ‘‘Pure 
Paint,’’ which tells all about paint and painting. 
We will send you with the book, a set of beautiful 
and practical color plates shewing how real 
houses look when properly painted. Send for 
this book today. 


Carter White Lead Co. 


12068 So. Peoria St.. Chicago, Ill. 
Factories : Chicago—Omaha (4) 










“To Be Sure It’s ae 
Look for or) RTER on the Keg” 
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The Most Artistic and Permanent 
Building Material in the World 


Nothing else but the building of a wall can produce the 
soft, beautiful, blending colors of ‘‘Tapestry” Brick and 
the charm of contrasting designs which its use affords. 

A house built with it will usually cost less than con- 


crete and so little more than wood that painting 


and re- 


pairs on the wooden house will soon waste the difference. 


Its fire resistance and greater ease of heating 


in cold 


weather are undeniable advantages and savings of cost. 
Its attractive and distinctive character adds more than 
its cost to the value of the building and increases the sal- 


ability of both house and land. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TAPESTRY BRICK”; THE 


NAME IS STAMPED ON EACH BRICK 


Our valuable book, ‘*Tapestry Brickwork,” giving 


comparative costs of wood, concrete and brick con- 
structions, 48 pages, eight incolors, describing the 
brick architecture of all ages, full of interest to 
architect and home-builder, sent on receipt of 20 
cents (less than the cost to publish). Write for in- 
formation, describing the work you have in mind. 


FISKE & CO., Inc. 
Promoters and Designers of Artistic Brickwork 
Sole Manufacturers of *‘Tapestry’’ Brick 


1745 Flatiron Building 





New York 


Detail of House at Oyster Bay, L.1 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects 
The entire house, sunken gacden walls, terraces, ete 


are of various types of ‘Tapestry'’ Brick. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


will insure your property and also, on request, show you how your fire hazard may 
be reduced. Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford policy when you. come 


to renew your fire insurance. 
advantage ? 


Rieger's | 
Oe 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Lasts Longer Than 
Any Other Perfume 


yife most exquisite perfume science ever rro 
duced. Made from the flowers by a new process; 
contains no alcohol; a single drop diffuses the 
odor of a thousand blossoms and_ lasts for 
weeks An appropriate gift at any time. 
A Bottle for $1.50 That Will Last 
for Months 

F at druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of check, 

— stamps, currency, or money order. 

5 odors: Lily of Valley, Violet, Rose, Crab- 
apple,Orange Blossom. Each bottle in a unique 
turned, polished maple case. Money refunded 
if this is not the finest perfume you ever used. 

i SAMPLES FREE , 
eee if you will send us the name of your druggist. 
saa a Ont PAUL RIEGER, 178 Ist St.. San Francisco 
2 


'Rievers“ni:Perfumes 


“Made where the flowers grow” 





Why not have him do so and secure this double 


Ask for the Hartford 





BUNIONS 


Relieved and Cured 
ENLARGED JOINTS "sirsishiened' by 
ACHFELDT’S (Patent) 
“PERFECTION” TOE SPRING 


worn at night without inconvenience, with 
auxiliary appliances for day use. Sent on ap- 
proval, money refunded if not as represented. 
USE MY IMPROVED INSTEP ARCH SUPPORTER 
for “Flat Foot” and broken-down instep. Tell me your foot troubles. 
It will ease your MIND. I will ease your FEET. Send outline of 
foot. Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope. 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Dept, Q A. 


163 West 23d Street, N- ¥. 
I Was Deaf 25 Years 


Now I Hear Whispers 
with my artificial Ear Drums In my ears. I 
never feel them—they are so perfect]v com 
fortable. and no one sees 
them. I will tell you the 
true story of How I Got 
Deaf—and How I Made 
Myself Hear. Address 
your letter to me person- _ Medicated Ear Drum 
ally at 45 Adelaide St. Pat. July 1d, 3 
6. P. Way, Inventor This is important, as letters sent to other 
addresses often do not reach me.. | stand back of every claim made fe 
MYdrums. GEO. P. WAY, 45 Adelaide St., De 
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Use Paints made with Oxide of Zinc 


The Delaware River Bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia is a constant 
reminder of the beauty, durability and protective value of 


OXIDE OF ZINC PAINTS 


It was painted in 1901 and is still in good condition. 
Paint that will stand such service will stand anywhere. 


Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 


under the blowpipe. 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 





For all kinds of photographic work, give results 
that no other lenses can even approach. 


The Formule are accurate, only the | full particulars, price-list, and tells 

highest grade Jena glass is and only the most | and shows just why they are 

highly skilled workmanship is sane superior to any other lenses made. 
Most dealers can furnish you with Goerz Lenses | It will enable you to pick out : 

ot will get them for you. just the lens you require. Get this book free at your 
Our book tells about Goerz Lenses, gives | dealer's, or we will send it for 6 cents in stamps. 


C. P. GODERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL Company Office and Factory: 79C East 130th Street, New York 
lakers of Goerz nses, Goerz Binoculars and Goerz Cameras 


Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: For Middle West: a Chicago; San Francisco: Hirsch & Kaiser, Canada; R. F. Smith, Montreal 






























bes. ANYTHING you wish to cook—from an after-theatre snack to a substan- 
tial meal—can be easily prepared on a Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove, which makes its own gas from denatured alcohol. 


>. . 
y% Manning- “¢.. 
owman stoves 


which are made with one, two and three burners, cost less © 

than two cents an hour per burner. Intensely hot blue flame. 

No odor. Nothing like them for outings. Real MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY. Can 

be used interchangeably with Chafing Dish or Pot Style Coffee Percolator. 
At leading dealers. Write for free Book of Recipes and Catalog “E-15>’ 


MANNING, BOWMAN & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of Manning-Bowman Quality Chafing Dishes, Coffee Percotators and Eclipse Bread Mizers. 





Drum 
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SKIN 


Is Best Promoted by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies ‘and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
ong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: 
U38.A., Potter Di & Chem. Gorp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Authore 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 








——————______ 


Deaf Persons 
Can Now Hear 


Wonderful Invention Has 
Delivered Thousands 
from the Handicap 
of Deafness 


Don’t think you have to worry along if you can’t hear 
well. Every deaf person is at 
a hopeless disadvantage, de- 
prived of social pleasure, 
barred from active business 
Any dullness of hearing is a 
constant mortification. 

But now this misery is un- 
necessary. Every deaf person 
can hear as well as ever be- 
fore by simply wearing a 
pair of 


WILSON’S EAR DRUMS 


A wonderful little device that fits into the ears without the 
slightest discomfort. Invisible when inserted—so tiny, so perfect, 
that you forget you are wearing them. And the effect is magical 

This marvelous invention was perfected by Mr. Geo. H. Wilson 
after years of suffering from hopeless deafness. They enabled him 
to hear perfectly. And this miracle has been repeated for 200,000 
persons. 

Send today for a book written by Mr. Wilson that tells the wholey 
story—gives hundreds of letters from grateful users. This priceless 
book is FREE for your name on a postal. Just ask for Mr Wilson's 
book. It will come by return mail Address Wilson Ear Drum 
Co., 962 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. (2) 











CANVAS Vi 
suit all tastes. For those who make a living in the woods and for 


‘those who paddle for pleasure everywhere. Made in the best equipped 
factory in a community famous for canoe making. 


GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES. 
g- 


All kinds of 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO., WATERVILLE, ME. 





Buy “Kalamazoo Komfort” Now 


Enjoy that luxurious rest and relaxation which 
gives renewed energy and makes the hot, sultr: 

days cool and delightful. Be truly comfortable 
when reading, resting or ill. The expense is only 
nominal. Our reclining chair, automatically adjust- 
ing itself to every position, will do all this for you. 






Write us for free trial offer and catalogueNo.144,show- Pieee 
ing ten models of this chair and sixty other designs Trade- 
of summer furniture. Ask your dealer for Marked and 
Superior Quality lawn furniture and make your Gusran 


home comfortable, attractive and distinctive. 
501 KALAM COMPANY 


DEAFNESS 


Is incurable until the cause is removed—therefore Ear Drums 
and other artificial aids do not give permanent relief. 95 per 
cent. of all cases of Deafness coming to our notice was caused by 
Catarrh, and as Catarrh is curable by the “ Actina Treat- 
ment” but few people need be deaf. Are you seeking a 
remedy? Then investigate “ Actina.” Write today for a 
valuable book—Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease, Free. 
ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., 
Dept. 8D—811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


LAME PEOPLE 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for 

any person with one short limb. 

Worn with any style of ready-made 

shoes with perfect ease and comfort. 

Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. 
HENRY C. LOTZ 

313 Third Avenue, New York 


St., 



















Old Appliance Our Appliance 


Se 
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Catalogue O will be sent on request All That The Name Implies 


| THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO. 


- 2445 EAST 9382 ST.,.CLEVELAND,. O. 


LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
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There are certain mechanical features whose suc- 
cessful use for two or more years by leading makes 
of cars have made them Standard—admittedly the 
BEST. Palmer-Singer cars have them ALL—no 
one other make—at any price—has them all. 
















The performance of a car depends on the 
excellence of its mechanical features. In per- 
formance Palmer-Singer cars are, fast, power- 
ful, silent, strong, durable and economical in 
a degree which you cannot find elsewhere, in 
combination, in any other cars made in this 
country to-day. Palmer-Singer owners who 
previously drove foreign cars do not except 
foreign makes in speaking of Palmer-Singer 
superiority. 
We wish you could compare the actual 
performance in your own hands of 
the Palmer-Singer Six-Sixty, for 
instance, and ALL other cars 
at the same or higher prices. 
As that is, of course, im- 
possible, why don’t you 







PALMER- 
SINGER 
MFG. CO. 


1620 Broadway, 















New York City compare their me- 

Please send technical de- ° 
scription of your cars to chanical features 
side by side? 


Remember, 
on these de- 
pend per- 


formance. 


Six-Sixty—6 cylinder, 60 H. P. 
Sixty-five miles an hour, $3,500 






FACTORY IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


LICENSED UNDER 
SELDEN PATENT 


GUARANTEED 
FOR ONE YEAR 










Our Six-Sixty has a speed of over 65 miles 
an hour. It has a 127-inch wheel-base, a six- 
cylinder, 60 H. P. motor, a four speed and 
reverse selective type transmission, multiple 
disc clutch, Imported Ball Bearings through- 
out, hand forged I-Beam, front axles, Bosch 
magneto—four brakes, internal expanding 
and equalized—all on rear wheels. Its price 
is $3,500. These are a few of its salient fea- 
tures—and they have ALL been in use in 
Palmer-Singer cars for over two years. The 
Palmer-Singer Three-Jet Multiple Spray 
Carburetor is one of several exclusive features. 
It is perfectly simple, but with one adjust- 
ment, gives much added power and con- 
sumes less gasoline to the mile than any 
other carburetor on the market. It gives the 
same mixture at all speeds. 

We have printed a Specification Sheet—which 
shows you, side by side, the prices and mechanical 
features of all the best cars, which make gives you 
the most for your money and WHY. Cut out.the 
coupon, fill out and mail to us to-day. 


PALMER-SINGER MFG. CO. 


1620 Broadway, NewYork 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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IEMOVAL of pistons without withdrawing cylinders or breaking 
water connections, is a detail in design that is found. in 
Stevens-Duryea motors. To accomplish this, it is only necessary 

+ to take off the bottom part of crank case and cap on the lower 

end of connecting rod. 

The claim for distinction which this feature possesses, is the 
rapid yet thorough overhaul thereby made possible. The 
Stevens-Duryea is a car of refinement and 
of exclusive mechanical excellence. 



















Send for Our Literature 












Makes clear the why of Stevens-Duryea 
superiority, which lies in the car itself, not 
== merely in the advertising. 





Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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HE New Rambler Offset Crank-shaft 

‘ enables you to throttle down on high gear 
no faster than a man usually walks. 
This means that in crowded traffic, much gear 
shifting is avoided. The straight-line drive 
takes the power direct from the engine to 
the rear axle without encountering the angle 
or corner, found in most other driving systems. 
Thirty-six inch wheels give high clearance and 
add to the appearance and riding qualities. 
The Spare Wheel eliminates tire worry because 
this wheel, with inflated tire, can so quickly 
and easily be substituted for the damaged tire. 
The efficiency of these features has been 
attained by the same painstaking methods 
which made Rambler quality possible. 
















Rambler Automobiles, $1,800 to $3,750 





Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Cleveland and San Francisco 
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Four-cylinder Reo $1250 


Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra 


Is this what you want? 

A big, handsome, light, powerful motor-car—off like a 
thoroughbred as soon as you open the throttle. 

Fifty miles an hour, fast on the hills, quiet, smooth- 
running, comfortable, and full of the well-known Reo get- 
there-and-back ability. 

The Reo is all this for $1250. Does everything that any 
$3000 car does—except cost three-thousand-dollars, with big 
tire-cost, operating-cost, and maintenance. 

Get “Reasons Why” from the Reo catalogue. Better yet: 
get next to a Reo dealer. He will show you that the Reo is 
and does all the things you want of a motor-car. 


The Four-cylinder Reo is made also as a Four-passenger Roadster, 
$1250. There is also the Two-cylinder Touring Car (over 25,000 in use) 
at $1000, and the Single-cylinder Runabout ,at $500--the most reliable 
runabout under $1000. 





Send also for No. 31, ‘‘ The Story of New York-to-Atlanta.”’ 


R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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“THE CAR COMPLETE” 


“I’s The Hit Of The Season” 


was the universal comment of visitors 
at the various shows regarding the 








Torpedo Runabout---Model 74-A. 

A veritable mechanical greyhound 

for speed, grace and_ endurance. 
The Triumph of Forty Years’ Honest Effort 


Write today for Catalog No. 32 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., 532 Dublin Ave., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS COLUMBUS ELECTRIC 
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PREMIER 


In the selection of a motor-car, 


what counts most with YOU ? 
| Is it Reputation? Is it Appearance? Is it Safety, Dependability ? 


















Is it Speed, Power, Efficiency? Is it Past Records ? 
If Reputation— The PREMIER has the reputation of being 


the car of the motor-wise—the choice of the people who 
can judge what constitutes a good motor car. 


If Appearance—The PREMIER looks what IT IS—the 


equal of any motor car made at any price. 


It Speed, Power, Efficiency—With these qualities in their 
highest development the PREMIER combines the greatest 


) possible satisfaction of operation. 


If Safety, Dependability—The PREMIER effective brak- 
ing surface of 526 square inches, as against the 300 or less 
square inches of cars in general, is typical of the superior 


safeguards provided THROUGHOUT the PREMIER. 


If Past Records—No other car, whatever its class, can show 
a record career equal to the PREMIER'S in the greatest, 


severest motor reliability contests ever held. 








SIX-SIXTY 


Or, 20 you ignore all the above and trust entirely to your own judgment 

of machinery and design? Then inspection of the Premier will be just 

as conclusive of its superior value as any of the other considerations. 
F “When the PREMIER COMPANY took out All Motor-Preference that is founded on fact 
| a license under the Selden Patent, they entered settles on the Premier. Get the full facts— 
into an arrangement which not only protected the Inspect the 1910 models. Read “* How to Buy 
future customers, but everyone who atl ever bought a Motor Car." We have secured a number of 
a PREMIER, since they paid back royalties cov- copies of this, one of which we will send you 
ering every PREMIER which had been bought.” free for the asking. Write for it. 


PREMIER MOTOR MFG. CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


) Licensed under the Selden Patent 
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yous will always have timely warning of exhaustion, 100 to 200 miles ahead, 
if you use the Columbia Multiple Battery—the most reliable source of ignition 
for automobiles, motor boats, and gas engines generally. 


A storage battery expires without warning, leaving you stalled on the road, 
unless you have a reliable auxiliary.* 


A magneto gives no intimation of coming trouble. It may suddenly be short- 
circuited at any time; while slipping of the magneto gear may cause premature 
explosion or back-firing and wreck your engine. In that case even an auxiliary 
will not help you. 


The only way to be perfectly free from dread of sudden failure in your ignition 
system, is to use 





MULTIPLE BATTERIES 


On the other hand, a storage battery 
will sulphate, in spite of frequent and 
expensive recharging. 

It cannotstand wetting. Its powerful sul- 
phuric acid is a constant source of danger. 

The magneto not only means great in- 
crease in expense, but is subject to many 
causes of sudden failure. 

Puncture of insulation, breaking of ar- 
mature wires, short-circuiting from old 
oil or moisture and slipping of gear are 


They are built on the only true . 
ciples of safe construction—strength and 
simplicity. 

This means that they are practical 
indestructible, and that 5% of all 
ignition troubles are eliminated. 

The battery itself can be dropped on 
the floor or totally submerged without 
injury. It cannot go wrong internally. 

After several thousand miles of reliable 
ignition, you will have ample warning of 





exhaustion 100-200 miles ahead. but a few of them. 

*Columbia Multiple Batteries are not only the best complete Interesting Descriptive Booklet sent free for the name of 
source of electrical supply, but are superior to all other bat- —your dealer. It contains valuable information for every owner of 
teries for primary sparking or auxiliary service. an automobile or motor 


Sold by leading automobile and electrical hoi d 
sediaan overywtiene. "hl year anaes oa <1 on e, eo Diagrams furnished free, showing Multiple Series method of wir- j 


direct, giving his name. ing for those whose battery boxes will not permit the use of 
Price $5.00 ($6.00 west of the Mississippi River). Columbia Multiple Battery. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. 


Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World 


2005 W. 117th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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épDe: 
Big as a Barn Door” 
That’s what a clay bird looks like from behind 





STEVENS 6 SHOTGUN 


SHOT 
REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 


The very feel of the gun gives you confidence. The lines—the shape—the 
balance make it a Natural Pointer. 

There is no hammer or rear obstruction or other part near the eye to blur the sight. 

The Stevens design and sighting system give sharp, clear vision that make the 
bird look as “ big as a barn door.”’ 

For the expert—for the average man at the trap or in the field, the advan- 
tages of these features get you a bigger day’s score. 

The beginner can cut down long strings of exasperating misses by using this 
gun which almost points itself. 

Invented by John Browning, the world’s leading international expert, and made in 
The Factory of Precision, it is as far ahead of the ordinary Repeating Shotgun as the 
modern revolver is ahead of the old-time derringer. If your average is 40%, try the 
Stevens. It will jump your trap scores into the 70% class in short order and the 70 
percenters go to 90. 

Ask the modern dealer to show you the modern gun, the latest invention of the 
world’s greatest Shotgun inventor, whose past performances are still the standard 
of other gun manufacturers. 

IF YOUR DEALER hasn’t it in stock we will send express prepaid on receipt of LIST price, $27. 

Look at this latest triumph of the gunsmith’s craft—the safest—the quickest—and 
the surest. Bring the Stevens to your shoulder and note how it points and sights. 
Then see the mechanism—it works with just the thumb and finger. (Make a 
mental note that you cannot clog it even at the highest speed)—note the ham- 
merless feature and the solid steel wall at the breech. That protects vou. 

Remember to see the Stevens Repeater today and you will remember the Chicopee Falls, 
exclusive features for all time. Mass., Dept. 605 

POINTS FOR THE SHARPSHOOTER, HUNTER OR TRAP SHOOTER: Send me expert 

You can obtain a letter written you personally by one of our ts on either or all of these s information on either 

iects giving valuable advice. We send you free a 160-page Ste run Book telling about Rifles, L} Sharpshooting 


Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes. Just the information you need to know about guns and the [ Hunting a 
alvice in the letter helps you to be an expert shot. WRITE NOW —TODAY. __¢] Trap Shooting 


(Check subject you want 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY one 
The Factory of Precision 
Dept.605 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Loading is Easy, 


Every step is easy with a 


Film Premo 


To load, open back—drop in Premo 

Film Pack—close back and it’s all done, 

To make pictures, set the shutter at 

time, bulb or instantaneous—locate subject in finder and press the bulb, 

To change films for successive exposures, merely pull out suc- 
cessive paper tabs. 

Film Premos are the lightest and most compact of all cameras 
making pictures of corresponding sizes. They load in daylight and 
permit the removal of one or more films for development at any time in 
either tray or Premo Film Pack Tank. 


PRICES: Film Premo No. 1 with R. R. Lens and single valve*automatic shutter, 3% x 4%, 
$10.00; 3% x 534, $12.50; 4x 5, $12.50; 5 x 7, $20.00. 

Film Premo No, 3 with Planatograph Lens, double valve automatic shutter and rack and 
pinion focusing attachment, 34% x 44%, $16.00; 34% x 534, $18.00; 4x 5, $18.00, 

Catalogue of these and fifty styles and sizes of Premos at all dealers or mailed direct to you on request. 

IMPORTANT: In writing please be sure to specify PREMO Catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, New York 


The Wonderful New Post Card Projector 


For showing on the screen Post Cards, Engravings, Photographs and Rook 
Illustrations, in natural colors, this New Projector is built in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, and while low in price is marv:lously efiective. With ita 
collection of post cards becomes a constant source of amusement and in- 
struction in the home, the lodge or the schoolroom. 


Prices—$4.50, $13.50, $23.00 


Send for list of our Projectors, Magic Lanterns and Slides. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. 14, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16-ft. Steel Launch aa OT 6 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Runa 


























18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All lnunehce texted end 
> fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlliug lever—slinp et — 
== made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. k leak or 
= boats $20.00. All boats fitted with air tight compartments—Cannot Sink, oe 
rust—need no boathouse. We are the largest manufacturers of pleasure boats in Se pe 
——— = and sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel. lock seamed, concealed riveted si aa 
filled the day they are received. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog and testimonials of 10),(X¥) satiafie: 


Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1300 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 0) 


IN EACH TOWN 
ce and district to ride and 
exhibit a sample 
od y 


1910 
Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Wrile at 
ID once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. We ship to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. a 
ow FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 
. above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s —= y 
buying direct of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle “ 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard 
JSactory prices and remarkable special offer. odels at 
You WILL Be ASTON SHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb mi S i 
the wonderful low prices we can make you. We sell the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at onc, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. , in the 
Ti ES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything fe a 
5 bicycle line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for 
Large Saiaiages beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs 4 
to geteverything. W 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.R33, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRUST . a : 
TRUSS S| 
AG, IVER JOHNSON 
CS Le Truss Bridge Bicycle 
) With the Spring Fork 


——— - ‘a The value of the truss as a factor 
ee Le seme =r for strength and rigidity is exempli- 
. fied by its employment in bridge 

Pill construction. The truss is generally 

a rs i fe a regarded as the most scientific means 


of supporting weight between piers, 
as it stiffens under pressure. 

The truss in the frame of the Iver Johnson gives an added strength 
and rigidity. It holds the frame absolutely rigid and in perfect align- 
ment. The elimination of jolts is accomplished—consequently the — 
Iver Johnson is wonderfully strong and easy-running. The new spring 
fork absorbs vibration from the hub and makes all roads seem smooth. 


Write for Catalogue and Name of Your Dealer ASP 


yi 
Y. 
Catalogue gives full description of all models, with Y 
One Hour More a 


prices and options. Sent free with name 
of our local dealer upon request. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. |) 
Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revolvers (‘‘Hammer the Hammer’’) and Siagle-Barrel Shotguns 





























This is the Car 


—the Glide—that stands comparison, point for point, 
with every standard car on the market under the most 





Send For Printed Proofs of 
These 7 Glide Car Points 


Glide Motor—same type used in 
— t- priced four-cylinder cars. 





expert investigation—and is victor in the comparison, 
not “‘price considered,’’ but irrespective of its lower 
price, 





No clutch on any car 
ccempares with Glide V 
Multiple Lise Clutch 

Glide’s one universa Vi 
jcint loc ated aes te 
universal joint _ be 
longs. One oiling lasts 








eoual pressure on 
wheels 





these points. Als« 
ts, Magneto, tion 
and U ] 





Glide Scout 


le dames os ; = , 

Jur demi-tonneau Roadster, 45-H. P.: Wheel Basi 
ales ; e 

‘<< Inches; 40x 4 tires, $2500. 


The Barth I . Stz Poe e ec eees eee eesees esses eeseeesees 
olomew Com ° 
; pany, Peoria, Ill The Bartholomew Co, 651 Glide Street, Peoria. fi. 
(Licensed Under Selden Patent) 
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24 Folding Pocket 
BROWNIE 


Here is a new member of the Brownie family, which 
gives a picture of that highly popular size, 2% x 44%, ina 
folding pocket camera, at the extremely modest price of 
$7.00. The illustration above not only shows the camera it- 
self, but designates also the exact size of the picture it makes. 

The 2A Folding Pocket Brownie loads in daylight with 
Kodak film cartridges, has our pocket automatic shutter, 
meniscus achromatic lens, automatic focusing lock, reversi- 
ble finder for horizontal or vertical views, two tripod sockets, 
and is in every respect a well made and well finished little 
camera. 


Now on Sale by all Kodak Dealers. Price $7.00. 


Catalogues of Kodaks and Brownies free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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N_ outdoor photog- | E 

raphy, with its in- 

numerable lights 
and deceptive shad- 
ows, The Ansco Film 
shows its superiority 
in marked fashion. 


It portrays all tones | 
with fidelity and shades i 
them softly. : 


It gives clear detail 
in the high lights, and 
a charming transpar- 


ency in the deepest 
shadows. 


The ANSCO Film 


enables you to make more faithful photographs, more artistic pictures. For, having accurately 
interpreted its subject, the Ansco Film retains, through the process of developing, every delicate 
tone gradation, every element of clearness and sharpness, thus offering ideal printing possibilities. 
It reduces uncertainty ; it minimizes chances of failure by its remarkable speed and latitude. 
Easy to handle; never curls; no halation, no “fogging” or off-setting. Fits any film camera 


2 hepa 








To get softer, clearer, deeper prints from your negatives, 
make sure they are printed on Cyko Paper. If others 
do your printing, insist that they shall use Cyko Paper. 









Independent dealers eberywhere sell the Ansco line of 
Cameras, Film, Paper, pure chemicals and all supplies 
needed by amateur or professional. Look for Ansco Sign. 


=) Fee 






' 

é 

Ne, 10 ANSCO Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-Volume Pho- { 
3% x5% tographic Library — Free. At dealers, or write to 4 















ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. xs 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


GARAGES -- COTTAGES -- STORES - - CHURCHES 


Shipped Anywhere-Substantial-Inexpensive 


Cornell Portable Houses are built in complete sections convenient for 
ship ping and handling, all sections being numbered, Built of first-class 
Materials on scientific plans by skilled workmen in the largest and best 
equipped portable house factory in America, CORNELL PORTA- 
BLE HOUSES give perfect satisfaction. Are as substantial and dura 
ble as if built on the grounds by local contractors and COST MUCH LEss. 
Painted inside and outside any colors desired. Anyone can quickly and 

easily erect them simply by bolt ing sections togethe r- ena illed help 
required, Freight paid to any railroad station. Catalog upon request. 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. _CO., ,405 A te St., Ithaca, N.Y. 





For Your Next Trip 


Geta canoe in which are perfectly com- 

bined the features of safety, comfort, 

beauty and long service. You want a 

craft that will ae its good looks and 

serve you well for many years—not one 

season. A canoe as strong as it can 

be made, but without an ounce of un a 
necessary weight. a 


INDIAN GIRL CANOES" 


represent all that is demanded by the veteran canoeist, 

They are powerfully ribbed to withstand rocks or sunken 

snags—are beautifully proportioned, with artistic fines— 

and above all, are safe. 

OUR FREE BOOK illustrates and describes various sizeg 
| and styles. A size, style and price to 
| suityou. Weship direct where we have nodealer. Write um 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc. 676 Water Street, Canton, New York, 









BCT dad a (eee ne ee 
ree es | $650 A. B. C. Automobile $650 


AK R 


STAR TIRES 


Stand for Quality in the Rubber, The Fabric, The 
Building, and The Treating, and Guarantees, THE 


AUTOIST’S FAVORITE TIRE. Not made ; 
merely to sell, but to SATISFY THE MAN A. B.C. Motor Vehicle Mig. Co., 3919 Morgan, St. Louis 


WHOSE MONEY BUYS THE TIRES. Ask “B ° B ” d 
your Dealer or write us for a FREE Catalog and onnie oy an a 

‘¢ NEDRA—THE MOTOR GIRL OF MARS.” Beautiful Cart 

A Romance of Motoring in Mars. Fifty stylish designs of Children’s 

: e y eiaaas in : Car ts .. cee fr on in our famous 

SENT FOR TWO—2c STAMPS, Tony Pony Line. Carts positively 


THE STAR RU BBER co. 
530 Switzer Avenue, - - Akron, Ohio 


zest Automobile 
a Ane 2 

Surreys, 
5 “and Deliv- 
é 18 oF 30 
7 So tid or Pneu- 
matic Tires. Writefor 
FREE Catalog. 

















this is 
“Bonnie cannot tip over. Thoroughbred Shet- 


Bov” land, city broken, gentle and perfect! 
<a .,.Safe, comes with the cart. We furnis' 





scala sai 


| 

| 

" outfit complete—pony, harness and 
cart. Write today for illustrated Catalog “B,” showing entir~ lire. 

The Michigan Buggy Co., 178 Office Building, , Kalamazoo, Mich. Mich. 


M & M PORTABLE 


HOUSES and GARAGES 


Substantiai, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun- 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labor, 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit 
Plan, no nails, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone can set up. 

We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, keep con- 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, 


50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 


best weather-resisting timber known—enabling us to make 


quickest shipments and lowest prices. 
Enclose 4 cents for our handsome book of Plans 


e ; and Designs which also gives names and addresses of those 
The Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don reba 


We Pay the Freight and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Stationin U. S. Portable House till you know what the largest,oldest make 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 84 Main St.,Saginaw, Mich... NEW, ORS Ream 8 Sea 
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Dept. . 34, 92 to O8 State St., wal \. 


ere 









Price SAVE ROOM 
$12.00 ergowniens and practical low-priced 
ir ractony eee ate 






44in. long, 2 i 
igh; 3 


shelves 14x8x1 " in.; Cabinet has 
roll curtain frontand copy holder 
Order from dealer if he has it or 
will get it; otherwise from us. Do 
oe or not accept a substitute; no other 

TypewriterStand is‘‘justas good.” 














d Opera Seats 
Sy BicdseFarnitare, @ Ask for Catalog by Number Only. 
penta No. 215—Office Desks, Chairs. Files, Book Cases, etc 


, Rockers, Davenports, Couches, Setters 


242 Adams St., , Chicago, iil 


| No. 41.5—Upholstered Furn. 
BE. H. ST. AFFORD MFG. CO., 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, brass, 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No 
solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use them; 
fit any surface; three million in use. Send for 

sample pack 10 cents. Complete package 
assorted sizes. 2 
COLLETTE MFG. CO.. 


Remoh Gems 
HTT 
WN MA Looks lke a diamond—wears like a 
OK 4 ie uaranteed forever— 
TLE XASS stands filing like a diamond—stands heat 
like a diamond—has no paste, foil or arti- 
BH ficial backi fet only in solid gold mount- 
ings. 1-:0th the cost of diamonds. A 
marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 
imitation. Sent on approval. Write for 
our catalog, it’s free. No canvassers. 
Remoh dowelry Co., 419 N. Broadway, saad Louie 


. anted 
ROX 145, AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 



























Flash Like Genuine 


th UIT RHONDS 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 

Baroda Co., Dept. A14, 838 N. State St, 


St, Chicago 
(RON AND 





WIRE, FENCES’, 


ihthiah tities nnn 
RUT 


LT For All Purposes U High Grade Catalog Free 
EXTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
294 South Senate Avenue : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


GINSENG 


Our booklet AZ tells particulars. 
__McDOW ELL GINSE ING + GARDEN, | 















$25,000.00 from one- 
half acre. Easily 
E ro _ n throughout 
and Canada. 
Send = for postage. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
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16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 28 and 35 footers at proport 


DIAM ORI DS ON 
WAT CHES 


GIVE YOUR SWEETHEART A LOFTIS “PERFECTION” DIAMOND RING— 8 
Send for our beautiful catalog AONB) ce 1500 illustrations. 
one-fifth on delivery, balance in eight equal monthly payments. 
prices are lowest. 


OoOFTIsS 
ae 


MONTHS TO PAY 
Whatever you select therefrom we send on approval. If you like it pay 
our credit is good, Our 
Send today for 
Magazine. 









A Diamond increases in value 10 to 20 per cent annually. 
Pittsburg, Pa., & St, Louis, Mo. | a free copy of the 


‘SEND A POSTAL for FREE GO-CART 
AND BABY CARRIAGE CATALOG 


Simply write us a postal today and 
we will send you free our big 1910 
catalog, containing hundreds of photo- 
graphs illustrating the endless line of 


Ficks Baby Vehicles 


Everything from the lowest-priced quick- 
folding collapsible carts to the finest 
reed and wood-body carriages. We will 
ship you a baby vehicle direct from the 
factory if we have no dealer near you. 


FICKS CARRIAGE & REED CO., 444 Findlay Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Largest Makers of Baby Vehicles 


re aneeeeise Motion Pictures 


To Amuse The 
Public With 
RIENCE — Y¥ as our in 
ain ae and‘ ‘Business de’ ’tells all. 


We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 

ity in any locality for 
a man with alittle money to show in churches, 
ay houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


in — 
enoreto Five Cent Theatres ‘*.; 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
' Profits fie to over $100 per ye a 
do it, .. not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. 
Casas SUPPLY CO., 818 Illinois Bark Bldg. Chlonpe, one 




















Steady, white,  prilliant: 
Lighted or extinguished 


Better than electricity or 
sena candles. 


air. 








Mated pair kiss- 
ing.—Eggs to 






BOOK FREE 


— for ee 1910 
how to make 
cin a book now 332 


It’s great. _We take subscriptions for 


squabs. 


money breeding 
pages, 136 illus. 
the new a @ National Squab Magazine (monthly). 
Price One Dollar a Year. Specimen copy 10c. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 344 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


rit 300% Profit Made 


Men oat Women write today for our new big 
32%-page free booklet show!ng our beds 
and farm, and learn how to grow mush- 
rooms for big profits in celNars, stables, 
sheds, boxes, etc. Surprisingreturns fromsmall 










wate space with little expense. Markets wafting for 
> all youcan raise. Previous experience unnecessary. We 
aaa makeand sell thebest spawnand teach you our methods free 
growing National Spawn & Mushroom Co, 
Mushrooms Dept. 16, Boston, } eee 





Complete with Engine 


Ready to Run 


Tye 


fenate prices, 















When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


| including Family Launches, Speed Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting Cabin Cruisers 
of the latest design. Sixty-four different models in all sizes ready to ship, equipped 
with the simplest motors made; start without cranking; ten-year-old child can run 
them. Boats and engines fully guaranteed, Let us send you testimonials from some 
of our 12,500 satisfied owners. We are the world's largest power boat manufacturers. 
Our free consultation department can give you valuable, money-saving informstion. 
Write today for Free Illustrated Catalog and Demonstrating Agents’ Proposition, _ 32) 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1116 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH- 
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| If you own an automobile 


orcontemplate buying one 


\ = should read our booklet on the proper 
equipment of a garage. It gives you the 
pointers that have saved other owners much 

trouble and expense, and shows how necessary 

you will find the 


Bowser Underground 
Gasolene Tank 


How it will increase your motoring pleasures by keeping 
your gasolene at full strength and free from contamination 
—save you money by enabling you to buy at wholesale and 
by preventing loss from evaporation—ir rease your conveni- 
ence by providing a ready supply of fuel—eliminate all danger 
of fire and explosion. The Bowser is the standard outfit, 


Write now and ask for Booklet No. 65 


S. F. BOWSER & CO. (Inc.) 
Factories and General Offices, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BRANCHES 


141 Milk St., Boston : Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
50 Church St., New York 1341 Arch St., Philadelphia 
66-68 Frazer At, Toronto 6i2 Howard St., San Francis 








k Es PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no boathouse, leaks or repairs. Safe anywhere, always ready, check as baggage, carry 
by hand. Safe for family, or bait casting standing. All sizes. Ribbed longitudinally and diagonally. Now 
Sinkable. Stronger than wood or steel. Used in the U. S. Navy and Army, and Canadian and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Awarded First Prize, at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Catalogue 100 engravings for 6 cents 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 688 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 





ANEW FAST TRUSCOTT ramty LAUNCH 









A high speed, perfectly safe boat of a wonderful model, 
All the luxury of canoeing, all the charm of motoring at 
high speed, with all the safety of a cruiser—stiff—steady— 
eafe—graceful in design—dry. Oomfortable arrangement 
—and the strongest motor canoe made. Fully guaranteed, 
Twenty feet long—raade of cedar—copper fastened— 
equipped with the siviplest, most reliable, smoothest run- 
ning, highest grade 2 H. P. engine made, Send today for 
Power Canoe Bulletin No. 81, (4) 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 34 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 



















THIS 


Mauttins Stee! Boats Can’t Sink 




















SAFE 
To demonstrate their superior Safety, Speed and Dependability, we are sejling this handsome 
SPEEDY 16-foot, 3 H. P. model for only $110. It has proved to thousands that Mullins Boats are the 
N ELE: 
OISELESS Greatest Launch Values Ever Offered 
16-ft. 3 H. P. All models—16 to 26 feet, to 40 H. P., $110 to $1250. Steel hulls with air chambers like a life- 
LAUNCH boat non-backfiring two cycle engine that can’t be stalled; silent underwater exhaust, inside 
stuffing box; one-man control; outside gasoline intake and many other exclusive features. 
$110 = Boats Can’t Sink, Warp, Burn, Waterlog, Dry Out or Wear Out. Require no 
é il . 
COMPLETE 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 102 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 


HANDSOME 0 Launches, 
Row Boats, 


CATALOG Hunting and 
Fishing Boats, Engines, etc., sent 
FREE on request. 
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It is Easy to make advertising 


claims for cars; but to make cars that 


will make good the claims is hard. 

We ask automobile buyers to do this: After the 
advertisements have attracted your attention, then 
in fairness to yourselves and all the manufacturers, 
compare the cars point by point. That is all we ask. 

There are Chalmers dealers in all parts of the United States 
—more than 200 of them. We suggest that you get in touch 
with the one nearest to you at once. Let us send you his 
name if you do not know him. 


Chalmers ‘‘30’’— $1500 


Judged by price alone you might as well buy some other car as a Chalmers: $1500 
is simply $1500—no more in one bank than in another, no more in bills than in coin, 
no more in your pocket than in another man’s. 

It is only when you begin trying to buy something with 


ry 
“a your money that the sense of value enters your mind. 
: Your $1500 is worth more than another man’s $1500, if at all, only 


because you are able to buy more with yours than he can buy with his. 
We believe that when you buy a Chalmers 6°30’? your $1500 becomes 
worth more than $1500 invested in any other car. Careful investigation will 


it: 
h 
convince you of this fact. 
Please remember you are not buying a price or an advertisement: you 


are buying a car. ‘Therefore examine the car on its merits. 
If you investigate thoroughly a Chalmers will be your first choice, if 
you are able to get a delivery in your territory. 





It is difficult to get more in a car, at any price, than you can get ina . 
Chalmers ‘‘ Forty ’’ at $2750. The ‘‘ Forty ”’ has all the power one can want, On the Radiator 
the quality to endure, beauty of line and luxurious finish. Seats for seven if 
desired. Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on request. 


Chalmers Motor Company 


| Licensed under Selden Patent 


Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 





Chalmers ‘‘30’’ Touring Car and Roadster, $1500 
Pony Tonneau, $1600 Inside Drive Coupe, $2100 Limousine, $2750 
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What’s Happening 
Inside your Motor? 


Most cylinder oils are full of impurities 
that flash into granules of carbon with 


each cylinder explosion. The heat fuses 
these carbon granules into a solid coating 
that little by little encrusts the valve 
seats, spark plugs, and cylinder heads, 
causes pre-ignition, and slowly strangles 
the power of the engine. By our process 
of filtration, 


HAV OLINE 
OIL 


is rendered freer of carbon-producing 
impurities than any other oil made. 

Try one can of Havoline Oil on suspi- 
cion. Increase of power and surcease 
of motor troubles will convince you that 


“It makes a difference ’”’ 


To be had in 1, 5, and 10 gal. cans, half bar- 
rels and barrels at auto supply shops and 
garages or direct from our main or branch 
offices. 


Write for booklet on ‘‘Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


Havoline Oil Co., 







95 _piouiee” 1906 

Broad MOTOR: Broad- 

St. ‘OIES’ way 
New York 





Chicago, 40 Dearborn St. 
Boston, 749 Boylston St.; St. Louis, 4630 Olive St. 
Philadelphia, 1107 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast Agents 


me eaeeee, OY eee. een — OF ee, <a] 
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Take a Pleasure Trip 


Every Week End 


Think of the mountains, lakes and towns 
within 50 miles of your home that you have 
often wanted to see. 


The M.M. Motor Cycle 


makes traveling pleasant and easy. You can do 100 
miles without experiencing the slightest fatigue. The 
bracing air makes you feel like a new man, and the 
cost—only 14 cent per mile. . 

The M.M. is up-to-date in every particular. It is 
simple in construction—stands wear and tear—and is 
very easy to run. It takes the worst hill easily—and bad 


roads without jouncing. Our illustrated catalog tells 
you why. White for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 
751 Center Street :: Brockton, Mass. 












an R.S. 


Motorcycle 
Is Like Coasting Down 
Hill All The Way 

It has the speed of a swallow. There is 
the power of a giant in every throb of the 
tight little motor, under instant control, 

The tourist or business man who rides an R. S. 
motorcycle never knows annoyance or anxiety. The 
speed fiend may smash records at will. Every feature 


of the R. S. is a reason for superiority. 

Write for catalog. Dealers write for proposition. 5 
READING STANDARD ae Y 
Makers Renowned Reading Stan icycles, 
409 Water Street, READING, PA. 


ALCOHOLISM 



































THE ANTOL TREATMENT 
for the Liquor Habit, is the 
most effective and permanent 
remedy that has yet been dis- 
covered. Its claims are reason- 
able and convincing, it has no 
unpleasant or inconvenient 
features and 


The Cost Is 
A Mere Trifle 


CLIP THIS OUT for future reference, and 
drop me a Postal Card NOW, for my FREE 
BOOKLET. It will explain to you the pecuiiar 
symptoms that accompany Moderate, Convivial. 
Carousal, Periodic and Chronic Drinking—it 
will show you just where youstand, Address, 

JOHN ©. EARL, M. A., 1053 Gates Av., Montclair, 
N.J.,U.8. 4. A Postal will oring it to you. 
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THE CROSS CHAINS 


OF THE 


GENUINE WEED CHAINS 


Are BRASS PLATED—unless you get Brass Plated Cross 
Chains with the name “ Weed” stamped on the hooks—you 
are not getting the real “ Weeds,” but an inefficient substitute 
instead. Insist upon Weed Chains. They are specially hard- 
ened by our new process and give two to three times the wear 
formerly secured. They will not injure tires. They are the 
only practical anti-skidding device on the market and secure 
positive traction. In fact they are as “necessary as gasolene!” 
They make motoring safe and enjoyable. They are on ina 
minute and off just as quickly. The size is stamped on cap 
of connecting hooks, making identification quick and easy. 


Buy “Weeds” to-day. You'll need ‘em. 
Prices from $5 to $11 Per Pair. 


INSIST ON GETTING BRASS PLATED CROSS 
CHAINS WHEN YOU ASK FOR “WEEDS” 


We fill mail orders only if you mention your dealer’s name 
and address, so that we can adjust the matter with him 


WEED CHAIN DEP’T 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 


Broadway and 76th Street : New York 


This Trade Mark UNITED MANUFACTURERS Ms 


Please send me information about 


iN! TED Mezger Automatic Soot-Proof 


Windshield = Spark Plug — 


STANDARD Connecticut Ignition 3 MoToRoL —3 
EQUIPM ENT J} Jones Speedometer [3 Weed Chains [> 


igi 
ern w9 


Protects you against the 
shoddy substituter and the 
shoddy-service price cutter | Address 


Non-Fluid Oils 3 Jones YOBEL 73 


Dealer’s Name 
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** Standard from 
Tires to 


——= Yarren-Detrort 30’ 


7 EK Warren-Detroit ‘*30’’ is the most highly stand- 

ardized car ever offered as an initial product. 
‘very feature has been tested and proven. Nota single 
part of the Warren-Detroit is radical or experimental. 


It is standard from tires to spark plug. 
Roadster, $ 1100 


Prices include Bosch Mag 
neto and full gas and oil 
lamp equipment, horn, 
tire repair kit, tools, etc. 













Demi-tonneau, 
34 x 3'> inch tires, $1250 





ein scdeaediadaritienialatadiaeredlianiaeniban Masihtiaien. duane, at Ce 
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See the Warren-Detroit 
dealer at once. 


Warren Motor Car(o. 
DETROIT, MICH. 










Is the shortest cut to a complete knowledge of 


the long experience of expert motor boatists. 


In every issue of MoToR Boating can make use of the practical results a copy of Goldie’s famous book 

there is one special feature which of their experiences. ‘From Novice to Pilot,”’ ree with 
: : , A year’s subscription for MoToR 

MoTOR Boating aims to be—IS— Boating. 

the one nautical magazine, indispen- 

ible to the alert, up-to-date motor Merely send a dollar bill with your 

boatman. 


alone enables you to run and main- 
tain your motor boat more econom- 
ically this season than last 


The fe anire is the “ Questions and name and address in an envelope 
Answers’ sy sales for contri- Furthermore, MoToR Boating is addressed to MoToR Boating 

butions to which prizes are offered. one of the most beautiful andenter- and mail at our risk—and we will 
Perhaps you may have something to taining magazines of any kind. send vou MoToR Boating for a 


say that will win a prize. MoToR Boating is, in fact, the year and free a copy of Goldie’s 
; : highest class, de /uxe magazine book ‘*From Novice to Pilot.” 
From this department you can dis- offered ata popular price—$r1 a year. 

cover how others succeeded with ae MoToR Boating 

their boats; you can read the “why” To introduce MoTOoR Boating to 


and “how” of their failures; you you we make you this-special offer 1789 Broadway, New York City. 
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“If you can’t buy 


you can boost”? 


Power, Speed, Comfort, Style, 
plus Low Cost of Operation 


The qualities you most desire in country and has shown conclusively that it is a 
eae bs car unique in its remarkable reliability—extra- 
a motor car, you find most highly ordinary in its quality of service. 


. ” 

developed in the Regal 30. No other car in the medium price class has been 
subjected to equally severe and exacting tests. 
The Regal ‘*30°" gives you proven ability and 
reliability, plus style, comfort and simplicity — 
at the ideal price—$1250, including Remy 
High Tension Magneto and full equipment 
of gas and oil lamps, generator, tool kit, tire 
repair outfit, horn, ete. 


This powerful, speedy stylish machine unites 
great simplicity and strength of construction 
with moderate price. 


Demand what you will—the Regal ‘¢ 30°” is 
equal to any test. The Regal *¢30”" has an 
established reputation for low cost of upkeep. 












It is not only the original five-passenger, four For 1910 we are building 6, 500 Regal 
cylinder touring car, developing thirty horse- ‘¢30’s’’ and are making immediate 
power to be sold for $1250, but it is the one deliveries. See your dealer at once 
car of its class that has been consistently suc- and arrange for yours. 


cessful for three years. 


‘ Catalogue and Story of the Regal Record-mak- 
YOK 


il During these three years of experience the Regal ing trip from New York to San Fran- 
ith a ; : : : 
OR . ‘*30°" has undergone the most gruelling tests in cisco sent free on request. 

the service of users in every section of the Write for it. 


«| Regal Motor Car Company 











ype 
. ' ° ° 
P . Detroit, Mich. 
vill i , Sliding Gear Transmission 
a j Licensed under the Selden Patent three speeds forward and re 
e's i Cone Clutch— 
; Direct Shaft drive. 
107-inch wheel base. 
Remy High Tension Magneto. 
V. 
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TELLS YOU IN PLAIN ENGLISH 


HOW to make money safely and judi- 


ciously. 
HOW 
success. 
MAKING MIONEY 
than he can afford to refuse payment for his 


to judge investments properly and 
to guide your ambition, concen- 
is not difficult for the man or woman who fol- 
work or services Fill.out the Coupon now. 








nn 
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realize financial success. 
to acquire the faith necessary for 
success. 
HOW to analyze, develop and utilize 
your dormant abilities essential to 
HOW trate upon your aim and persist 
until you achieve it, etc., ete. 
SPECIAL PAPER-BOUND EDITION 
104 Pages = 10 CENTS - 16 Chapters 
100,000 COPIES SOLD 
lows the instructions contained in the sixteen 
chapters of this most successful book of the 
year. The tremendous editions euable the pub- 
ishers to sell the book at 10c, 2 price at which 
no man can afford to be without a copy any more 
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@ MoToR is for everybody interested in motor cars, 
either as a prospective buyer or as an owner of a 


motor car. 
@No matter what information you want about 
motor cars—their parts or accessories—MoToR is 
the most reliable source. 


@ MoToR’s editorial pages contain everything of 
interest to the motorist—descriptions of cars, parts, 
accessories, etc., touring articles, useful information 
—all attractively illustrated and splendidly printed. 









You Need MoToR 


@ Here is your chance—MoToR for six months for $1 
(regular price $3 a year) and, free, a strongly bound copy 
of the masterful book “Motor Car Operation.” This 
work is just off the press and contains the latest informa- 
tion of the motorist. Send in your name and address 
and a dollar—to-day, now—at our risk. 


MoToR, 1789 Broadway, New York 



















| TAKE CARE 
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READ THESE LETTERS 


Thos. C. Land, General Manager Conway Teleph 
Co., Pawnee, Okla.: “I have read the book and cone 
sider it one of the best books published. It is worth more 
than its weight in gold. I would liketosee every young 
man read this book. I can certainly recommend it.” 

O. A. Jackson, Mason City, Iowa: “It is agre 
good book.” atte. 

_ James T. Castle, Manager Buckeye Engine Oo,; 
Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘Have read the ‘Law of Financial Suc. 
cess’ and find it of so much interest I want you to send 
me one-half dozen copies, as I would like to distribute 
Same among my friends.’’ 

Harry A. Fries, Newark, N. J.: “Book is O. K.; 
wor. twice the money with $10.00 added to it.” 

_ W. L. Wagner, of the Foos Gas Engine Co., Webb 
City, Mo.: “I cannot tell you in words just. how well 
pleased I am with the book.” 

.. John G. Gretzinger, Fullerton, Cal.: “It is worth 
its weight in gold to me, far better than I expected.” 
Many Others on File. None Solicited. 
















































YUST WRITE YOUR NAME AND AD- 
DRESS RIGHT HERE: 
















Tear out this advertisement, wrap a dime or stamps in it, 
enclose in envelope and mail to 


THE FIDUCIARY CoO., 
oo DO IT NOW 


The book will be promptly mailed, postpaid. When- 
ever you wish to part with it, return it and the 10 cents 
will be instantly refunded. 










530 Tacoma Bidg, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Book of the Hair” Free 
Write for the “Book of the Hair,” 
a 32-page illustrated booklet, con- 
taining valuable hints on the care 
and dressing of the hair, and full 
information about the 
HAle'bveine coMB 
R DYEING CO 

The most practical device for restoring 
gray, faded or streaked hair to its 
natural color or to any desired shade. 
Used like an ordinary comb. Abso- 


lutely harmless. Not sold in stores. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. D, 118 E. 28th St., New York 


Ee oN ER 
OLD MINING, OIL OR OTHER STOCKS 
will be taken in a for money-making 
New York suburban real estate. If you have 
$10 to $1000 in stocks you wish to dispose of, 
write at once giving name of Company, num- 


ber of shares and price. Address LAND, 
Suite 334,12 West 31st Street, New York City. 


WHEN IRONING WRINKLES OUT OF THE CLOT HES 
NOT TO IRON WRINKLES INTO THE FACE 
The Imperial Self-Heating Flatiron Is always 
ready for an easy day’s ironing, or for a few minutes 
pressing. No heated room—no stove, gas, o 
electricity needed. No tubes or wires to get in the 
way. Just a simple iron that heats itself with a 
small amount of alcohol or gasoline. 
25,000 now in use—that tells the story. 
Write for free booklet—it gives all details about the iron, and 
the address of your nearest agency. 


| The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
445 Jefferson Street, Chicago as 
nen Ww 


ere 





Agents wanted everywhere. Easy sales for wonjaranteed. 
F F 


Note: ales r wol 
the iron. 3,000 sold by one agent. Satisfaction & 
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you can ALWAYS~ 
say THE BEST about , Bae N 


Re Automatic 

& ARMS Oo Double Action, 
22 caliber, 7 shot, 
or 32 caliber, 5 shot, 


3 inch barrel, finest 
REVOLVERS nickel finish, Target 
* * Grip, $7.00; 4 inch 
are the embodiment of perfection—the _parrel, asillustrated, 
result of thirty-six years’ experience in 50 cents extra. 
making firearms exclusively. Up to the 
minute in finish and detail, and abso- 
lutely reliable. 
Sold by all first class dealers. Rather than accept a sub- 
stitute order from us direct. Look for our name on birre' 
and little target trade-mark on the handle. Send for 
Illustrated Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


684 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Ql waterPRooFeD LINEN 









Never 









Wilts Frays 


The Litholin Waterproofed Linen Collar 


Same Style, Same Dull Finish You’ve Always Worn 


HAT’S the great charm about Litholin goods—no one notices any difference, except. that 
you look neat when other men’s linen is “ under the weather,” or, ‘the worse for wear.” And 
so soon as you adopt “Litholin’”? you save daily. Nothing ‘‘shrinks in the wash,” but the bill. 
You cut that down and can bank the savings. Four collars and two pairs of cuffs, costing $2.00, will 







’ 







carry you through the year. What you pay now is at least $16.00. Figure it out—cost and washing. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Beware of Imitations and Substitutes 







Ij not at your dealer’s, send, giving size. number wanted, with remittance, and we will mail. postpaid 


Booklet of styles free on reques 


The Fiberloid Company, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
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A Straight Talk to Motor-Boat 


Semin and Prospective Owners 


In every issue of MoToR BoatinG there is one 
special feature which alone enables vou to run and 
maintain your motor boat more economically this 
season than last. 

The feature is the ‘*Questions and Answers ”’ 
department, for contributions to which prizes are 
offered. Perhaps you may have something to say 
that will win a prize. 





From this department you can discover how 
others succeeded with their boats; you can read the 
“why” and “how” of their failures; you can make 
use of the practical results of their expe riences. 


Every boating enthusiast in the country has de- 
veloped some inexpensive, usable practice that 
makes for more comfort or higher speed; that makes 
his boat more trustworthy cr more thoroughly 


satisfactory in a number of ways. 


The ‘* Questions and Answers ”’ department will 
put you in touch with practical plans and show you 
how to apply them to your boat. 


MoTOoR BoatinG ais to be—IS—the ove nau- 
tical magazine, indis»e isable to the alert, up-to-date 
motor boatman. <A nateur,or professional, veteran 
or novice, all find in its pages some word of advice, 
some helpful suggestion that will make the boat 
more truly a source of unqualified enjoyment 


s fam 
From Nov- 





Pe od 


i. 


Furthermore, MoToR BoatinG is one of the most 
beautiful and entertaining magazines of any kind. 
Month after month it gives graphic descriptions of 
successful cruises, tersely-told accounts of all the 
important shows here and abroad, vivid descriptions 
of the great races—all told in a helpful, sugges- 
tive style. 

Here in its pages experts discuss in full the cost, 
utility and application of the latest innovations 
and improvements; in fact, everything that can 
possibly interest a man who runs a boat, or 
would like to. 

Printed on the finest quality of paper, with the 
most picturesque covers and illustrations procur- 
able, MoToR BoatinG is, in fact, the highest 
class, de Ztxe magazine offered at a popular price— 
$1 a year. 

To introduce MoToR BoatinG to you we make 
you this special offer— 

A copy of Goldie’s famous book, ** From Novice 
to Pilot,” /7ee with a year’s subscription to 
MoToR BoatinG. 

Do this now—fill out the coupon in the corner of 
this page —tear it off—mail it with a dollar bill sent 
at our risk—now—to MoToR BoatinG, 1789 
Broadway, New York City. 
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A Straight Talk to Motor-Boat 





Section 





and Boat-Sundries Manufacturers 


When MoToR BoatinG came into the hands of 
its present publishers over six months ago, it had 
little or no circulation. You knew /¢haé and did 
not advertise in MoToR BoatinG. 


Now, however, that reason has passed. MoToR 
BoatinG Aas a circulation—the only thing in which 
you are interested. 

MoTOoR BoatinG’s circulation is over 20,000 per 
issue—and is growing rapidly in answer to the 
strenuous work we are now doing in reaching for 
new readers. 

We follow the same energetic circulation policy 
that we used so successfully in building up MoToR, 
the foremost automobile publication—we do all that 
every other motor-boat publication does — and 
much more. 


We produce editorially the best motor-boating 
magazine—the most interesting and informative for 
the motor-boatist—the best printed and illustrated 

-in other words we have something to offer the 
motor-boat owner and prospective owner in infor- 
mation and entertainment. 

Then we advertis« 
product. 


MoToR BoatinG’s adv« 1g consists in cir- 
cularizing every motor -boatist in the country 


just as you do to sell your 
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Then we advertise in daily newspapers an 
general magazines for those readers who are not vet 
motor-boat owners, but who are sufficiently inter- 


ested in power boats to read MoToR BoatinG. 


The result of this pioneering work opens new 
fields of business for you, which vou can reach in 
no way as inexpensively as in the advertising pages 


of MoToR BoatinG. 


No motor-boat publication so strongly advertises 
for readers as MoToR BoatinG—just as you adver- 


tise for buyers. 


So far Berens BoatinG has used space in daily 
newspapers throughout the count aggregating a 
cire a a over two million readers pel issue, 
and in general magazines reaching at least another 
million readers. 


_MoToR BoatinG is gathering to itself,therefore,the 


the 1 eaders of these ne papers at 


tm of 


es —the vemaees thal re spo clk adi 'EVLISINE 
Since these people respond to MoToR Bostints’s s 








advertising in news} apers 91 1d magazines, they will 
respond even more - id ly to x our advertising in 
Motem ee where you appeal to them along 
lin ate ial interest.— MoToR BoatinG, 





- York ( 
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The Perfect Product 
of 40 Years’ Experience 


HAVE been in the refrigerator 
business since Lincoln was 

President. Here’s the perfect 

result of nearly a half century’s 
planning and manufacturing. So far 
as I know a better refrigerator could 
not be made—and I honestly believe 
when you use it you'll say I’m right. 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


are absolutely sanitary because lined with genuine, pure 
white, indestructible porcelain enamel. These linings are 
made in one piece as shown below with corners rounded, 
not in separate slabs with crevices at the corners to collect 
dirt and germs. They are as easy to clean as your china 
dishes. When placed in the refrigerator, they are spaced 
away from the inside of the box making an extra air 
space—increasing the insulation and giving a lower 
temperature with less consumption of ice. They 
will save half your ice bill. 
I have fifty different styles for you to choose from 

If your dealer does not sell Leonard Cleanables write 
to me. I'll ship you one direct. 


Freight Prepaid 
as far as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. at 
about half the price asked for other makes of 
refrigerators not nearly as good as mine. Style 
shown above, No. 04X, size 36x21x50. polished 
c e,$42.50 And if you are not satisfied 
with the bargain I'll gladly refund the money 
Free Book for Housekeepers 
No matter what make of refrigerator you are 
using, you should get my free book It gives 
many valuable hints on how to 
2 bills, keep food sweet. etc 
or it and free sample of 
porcelain lining Address 
C. H. Leonard, Pres 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO 
108 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























No More Foot Trouble 


No More Tired or Aching Feet 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 





Tired, aching feet and limbs, 
weak ankles, bunions, painful 
callouses and fallen instep 
or flat foot are instantly 
relieved by wearing 


The Scholl “Foot-Eazer” 


This wonderful foot arch cushion firmly supports the 
arch or inste p. removing all strain and pressure on the 
muscles and ligaments that hold up the bone arch, and by 
equalizing the weight givesabsolute rest tothe entire body, 

90% of the people of America today are _ ring from 
ills and aches and pains caused by weakened arch or 
flat foot and don’ t know it. 

The Scholl “Foot-Eazer” not only immediately re 
lieves all foot troubles. but permanently corrects the 
cause. Made of two highly tempered German Silver 
spring plates covered with finest quality leather and is 
self-adjusting to all feet, giving just the right pressure at 
the right spot. The Scholl “Foot-Eazer” is worn in any 
regular shoe andis light, springy andcomfortable to wear 

Persons who do much walking or standing should wear a 
pair of “FOOT-EAZERS.” They ease the feet, the body, 
the nerves, prevent and cure flat-foot; give the foot a well 
arched even tread. Shoes hold their shape and wear 
longer. For Men and Women. 

Scholl “Foot-Eazers” sold by all shoe dealers, $2 per pair. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If your dealer doesn’t have them order direct enclosing 
$2.00, mentioning size and width of shoe and if not perfectly 
satisfied after ten days’ trial money rae refunded with 
out question. lllustrated Booklet F RF 


THE SCHOLL MFG. C0., 288 Madison St., Chiao, U. §. A. 


Bad cases and flat foot sufferers may have the free cdi 4 Wm. 
VI Scho'l, Orthopedic Foot Specialist, by wr tirg ee ws inj ui} 





































for Whooping Cough 

| Croup, Sore Throat 

| Coughs, Bronchitis 
me Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while yo you u sleep ” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat ard stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 

ted throat, of your druggist or from us, roc. in stamps. 


THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Dnink it 
in the morning, 
at midday and at night. 
All day, all times, 
always drink 


pp URRRAEETD 


The Table Water preferred by all for 
its refreshing and healthful qualities. 


The choice of all who select only the best. 


The sparkling (effervescent) in the usual three sizes, 
The still (plain) in half-gallon bottles, 











LONDONDERRY 
LITHIA SPRING WATER CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 





Would’nt Be Complete Without the Good Old-Fashioned 
NECCO LICORICE DROPS 


““My! how good they taste.” They certainly “‘hit the spot.” Quite in keeping 
with the other 500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS. _ All made in the most modern 
confectionery factory in the country. Sold by all leading dealers. Manufactured by 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the famous LENOX CHOCOLATES. 


_ “Silver Plate that Wears” 





w Spoons, forks and fancy serving pieces proven 
— to give /ongest service bear the trade mark 


[847 ROGERS BROS. @ sap 


) TRIPLE 


—the stamp that guarantees the heaviest triple plate. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


ry , A (international Silver Co., Successor.) 
Send for Catalog ‘*R-9”” showing designs. MERIDEN, CONN 
NEW YORK cHIcaco SAN FRANCISCO 
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93” HAIR TONIC 


Iwo Sizes, soc. and $1.00 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist in a place. Look for Tae freuen Redes 


They are in nearly 3000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY. 431093 LEON STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


te, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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JUST BREATHE 


HYOMEI 


THE SOOTHING, HEALING, 
ANTISEPTIC INHALANT 


CATARRH 


@ Breathe HYOMEI (pronounced High-o-me) over the mem- 
branes of the nose; throat and bronchial tubes, and relief from 
catarrhal distress comes promptly. 

@ HYOMEI is made from Australian eucalyptus combined with 
thymol and other modern antiseptics. : 
@ HYOMEI is sold by druggists everywhere with the distinct under- | 
standing that if it does not prove satisfactory in the treatment of 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Croup, Coughs, Colds, Asthma | 
or Hay Fever the purchase price will be 


refunded. 


257 $1.00 








































@ This includes a bottle of Hyomei, a fine 
hard rubber pocket inhaler that will last a 
lifetime, and simple instructions for use. 
Extra bottles of Hyomei, if afterwards needed, 
cost 50 cents. 

A SMALL TRIAL BOTTLE OF HYOMEI 
WILL BE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
TO ANYONE ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Alddress 

A. N. DRAKE 


») BOOTH’S HYOMEI CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Then you need MoToR for your entertain- 
ment and information. 












MoToR is recognized the world over as the 
great authority on automobiles and auto- 
mobiling. 







It is for everybody interested in motor cars— 
either as a prospective buyer or as an owner 
of a motor car. 








No matter what information you want about 
motor cars—their parts or accessories—it is 
the most reliable source. 









MoToR’s editorial pages contain every- 
thing of interest to the motorist—descriptions 
of cars, parts, accessories, etc., touring ar- 
ticles, useful information—all attractively il- 
lustrated with pictures that illustrate. 










MoToR’s advertising pages are just 
as important to the reader, par- 
ticularly to the prospective buyer, 
as the text pages.> And who— 
veteran enthusiast or novice 











' New York 



















For the dollar = ion eles 
Fe a <a vay —is_ not a prospective 
MoToR for 6 months buyer? These interest- 


and a copy free of 
* Motor Car Operation.” 





ing pages contain the 
very ‘“‘cream” of 











the announce- 
ments of all 
INR 2 Se) Se a Ps 
i the stand- 
i ard man- 
IIIT eicinciasrn atten non’ 


When you 


You Are An Automobile Owner 
Or Intend Becoming One! 


ufacturers of cars, parts, accessories, tools, 
etc., in the world. 


To introduce MoToR to you—in order to 
get a few issues of MoToR in your hands so 
that you may judge for yourself its value to 
you, here is a 


Special Offer—A six-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion for MoToR at the special price of only 
$1, regular price $3 a year. 


And, free, a strongly bound copy of the 
masterful 104-page book, ‘‘ How to Drive an 
Automobile.” 


This 1o4-page book contains readable in- 
structions and suggestions for the handling of 
motor cars; road maxims and manners; how 
to turn corners and drive in crowded thor- 
oughfares; the cause of skidding, and so on, 
a thousand and one useful hints—all set forth 
in such a manner that beginners and experts 
alike cannot fail to learn something. 


To secure this exceptional offer—the authori- 
tative book, ‘‘ Motor Car Operation,” and the 
six-months’ introductory trial subscription 
for MoToR at a saving of 334%—merely 
fill in the coupon on the corner of this page— 
tear it off—and mail it with a dollar bill sent 


at our risk to 


MoToR, 1789 Broadway, New York. 
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| Want You to Thoroughly 
Investigate This 


FloridaLand 


roposition. I want you to send today for my 
fig illustrated folder showing twenty - one 
views taken on and adjoining this exceptional 
tract of land. I aiso want to send you a 


sample of the black sandy, loam soil of which 
this land is composed. I will send you a bunch 
of other strong evidence which proves the great 
superiority of this piece of Florida Land. 


Consider These Facts 


Good Florida land represents one of the 
best and safest investments a man can make. 
But some parts of Florida are dry and 
extremely sandy and good land is scarce and 
hard to find. 

I own (absolutely free and clear) 17,800 
acres of the best land in the State, without 
any exception. This land is located in 
Washington County, on the famous Choctaw- 
hatchee Peninsula, 60 miles due east of Pensa- 
cola. It lies between Choctawhatchee Bay 
and the Gulf of Mexico, two of the finest 
bodies of water in America. Choctawhatchee 
Bay on the north, protects this land against 
freezes. That’s why some of the finest and 
highest-priced oranges of Florida are raised 
here. Last winter was one of the worst in 
18 years and it never froze here. 


_On each ten acres of this land you.can 
raise two and three crops the same year. You 
can raise Oranges, se fruit, Peaches, 
Pears, Pecans, all kinds of berries, Irish and 
Sweet Potatoes, Cabbage, Beets, Beans, 
Celery, Melons, Tobacco, etc., etc. These 
Crops pay enormous profits on each acre 
cultivated. And everyone knows what a 
producing Orange or Pecan Grove is worth. 
Your possibilities are almost unlimited. 

_ You will have plenty of rainfall every month 
in the year. 

You never have to irrigate and crops have 
never been known to fail. 

There are no swamps on or near this land, 
hence it is extremely healthful. You will find 
very few mosquitoes, flies, bugs or snakes. 


The climate is superb. A summer resort in 
summer and a winter resort in winter. Sun- 
Strokes and Frostbites are unknown. Oysters, 
Crabs and allkinds of fish and game in 
great abundance—a sportsman’s paradise. 


4 


Read Our lron-Clad, Money-Back 
Guarantee Which Protects You 


I, Chas. E. Cessna, President of the Santa Rosa 
Plantation Co., promise and agree to return to any 
purchaser all moneys paid in to our company for land 
purchased by him, if the said purchaser finds that 
within ninety days after purchasing same, that said 
land is not exactly as represented by me or the Santa 
Rosa Plantation Co. 


I now have on deposit with the Metropolitan Trust 


and Savings 
Bank of Chi- 
cago money 
to cover all 
refunds on 
this land. d ss 


Santa Rosa Plantation Co. President 


You can get lumber right on the ground at 
shipload prices—enough to build a good 3-room 
cottage for $26.00. 


This land is divided into 10-acre tracts. 
The price is low and I sell on easy monthly 
payments. A town lot 50x 125 feet in the 
town of Santa Rosa free with each ten acre 
tract. Ten acres will make you independent for 
life. Better than life insurance. Summer 
time is the time to see Florida at its worst. 
We want you to see this land at its worst. 
You should send the coupon today and get full 
particulars on this ‘‘Garden spot of Florida.”’ 
This land is selling rapidly and it can’t last 


long. 


Mail This Free Coupon Today 


CHAS. E. CESSNA, Pres. 
Santa Rosa Plantation Co., B80. 
411 Northwestern Bidg., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Kindly mail me, free of all cost, your 
literature about your Florida Land, located in Wash- 
ington County and a Liberal Sample of the Soil. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitar 
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Los Angeles Examiners 
ORIENTAL TOUR 


Embracing e 
China 


Japan 
Philippines 


Honolulu 


Sailing on the wna’ PMS Se 
“ Wagnolia,’’ 27,000 tons. 

Aug. 9th. 

Oct. 14 th. 


Rate for Complete Tour 


*5250° 


Leaving San Francisco 
Returning 


Including every necessary expense of a high- 
class tour. First-class steamship, railway and 
hotel accommodation ; guides, interpreters, 
carriages, jinrickishas, sedan chairs, steam 
launches, and all expenses of side trips, under . 
personal escort of an experienced traveler. 
Itinerary upon application. 
Make your reservations now and secure 
choice of cabins. 

ADDRESS 


ORIENTAL TOUR EDITOR 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
LOS ANGELES, - - CAL. 


N. B.—The Los Angeles Examiner, in 
response to requests from Japanese, 
Chinese and Philippine ports, and sug- 
gestions from prominent Californians, 
has devised this tour with the two-fold 
purpose of developing relations between 
the Orient and the United States and 
furnishing to desirable persons of this 


country an unexampled opportunity of 
studying the people and the important 
ports of the Orient at close range. 


Unusual opportunities for sight-seeing 
through official recognition of the im- 
portance of the party will be given its 
members. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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FLORIDA'S 


Su 








rest Crops 


FLORIDA’S Surest Crop District 


Both fully described in our big illustrated BOOK— 


“A Home in Town and a Farm in the Country” 


Send for the BOOK, IT IS FREE and tells all about the RICHEST and most productive SOIL 
in the great state of FLORIDA, Ittells where these marvelous money-making crops are ac- 
tually produced—tells how you can buy and own a farm in Florida's ‘‘Surest Crop District,"’ at 
the low cost price of §21 an acre—how you can make big money and be a neighbor of the man 
who is growing these money-making crops NOW. This BOOK tells you of the advantages of 
living near FLORIDA'S largest city, Jacksonville, where Northern people do not suffer from 
the semi-tropical heat of Central and Southern Florida, and it tells you of the development of a 
thousand farms, where one hundred houses were built in 100 days, and where telephones, tele- 
graph, schools, churches, and social system of high-class Northern people are already established. 


The North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms 


at HILLIARD, on the double track main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Ry., 30 miles north- 


west of Jacksonville is **FLORIDA’'S SUREST CROP DISTRICT,” where you can buy land 


at $1.00 an acre monthly payments, and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year on 10 acres. 


Round trip railroad fare paid by us if you buy 40 acres 
at the profit-sharing, bed-rock price of §21 an acre. 


Surest Pecan Land 


A Pecan Grove of 5 acres nets 
62,500 yearly. No work—no 
worry—no loss of crop and lit- 
tle cost of up-keep. 


Large Paper-Shell Pecans 
The paper-shell pecan is the 
hardiest, longest lived, best and 
surest producer of all the nut 
and fruit trees. 

The paper-shell pecan tree 
begins bearing at two years— 
produces 50 to 200 pounds of 
nuts at seven years and 200 to 
250 pounds at ten years and in- 
creases yearly thereafter. ‘Lives 
to the age of 100 years in North 
Florida 

The paper-shell pecan now 
sells at the sree, for 25c to 60c 
per pound. 

The income from a S-acre 
paper-shell pecan grove 

—Will be enough to pay your 
expenses in Europe 6 months 

~—Or educate your children 

—Or keep the average family 
in comfort the year-a-round. 

The large paper-shell pecan 
is the cultivated common wild 
pecan of the trade. 

It is two to three times the 
size of and much more delicious 
than the wild nut. 

The pecan is not perishable 
like fruit and is salable the year 
around, 


We Sell Pecan Groves 
in 5 or 10 acre tracts planted tc 
Standard named var:eties, 
height 5 to 7 feet, all trees guar- 
anteed for 2 years, 2 years old, 
from the budded stock. 


Surest Fruit and Truck Land 

We know there is no land in Florida as well located from 
the standpoint of transportation, healthfulness, pure water, 
and favorable climatic conditions, both summer and winter, 
as the North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms. 

Our proposition to pay your railroad fare is good 
during March and April. We will arrange so you and 
your friends each can secure 10 to 40 acres of this land in the 
heart of the North Florida Fruit and Truck Farm District, at 
$1 per acre a month, and besides we will give you a building 
lot 25x125 feet absolutely free in the town of Hilliard adjoin- 
ing these farms. Many fruit and truck farms in the Jackson- 
ville suburban district net $250 to $600 per acre every year. 

No Interest and No Taxes 

till payments are completed. You don't have to ploneer— 
these Fruit and Truck Farms are in the heart of civilization 
—near Jacksonville, close to Atlantic Coast Line Ry., which 
has a twenty-car switch track at Hilliard 

What Ten Acres Means To You: 
FIRST—A money-making investment and a home in the 
finest all year ‘round climate inthe world. Northern Florida 
is warm in winter and there are no extremes of heat in 
summer. 
SECOND—You can make a good living, eat June vegetables 
and fruits in January and sel! your crops for cash, and earn 
from $3,000 to $5,000 each year. 
THIRD—These North Florida Fruit and Truck Farms are 
all upland, no swamps. Every acre in every 10-acre farm is 
tillable land. 
POURTH—You can hold it as an investment and sell at 100 
per cent advance by the end of the first year, many have a!- 
feady resold at 300 to 500 per cent profit. 

Here Is What Our Company Offers You: 
We will have delivered to you immediately upon receipt of 
your application for one or more of these 10-acre North 
Florida Fruit and Truck farms a certificate of purchase ch 
is issued by the Chicago Title & Trust Company, Capital 
$5,000,000. The title of the entire tract is held in trust for 
the benefit of the purchasers by the Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., one of the strongest, safest and best guarantee title and 
trust companies in the United States. 

You owe it to yourself to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and if you can get away now don’t fail to take ad- 
vantage of our free round-trip railroad retund on 40 acres. 








Write today for the big illustrated book, we will send it free together with plat of the land and 
plat of Hilliard, railroad fare refund agreement, and our book, ‘Pecans, the Crop that Never 
Faiis."’ Everything sent free with no obligation to buy. Your name on a postal will get im- 
mediate attention, References Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, any bank in Jacksonville; Chicago Title & 
Trust Co., Corn Eachange National Bank, Chicago, and hundreds of satisfied buyers. 


Cornwall Farm Land Co., “Btusins, hicee, i 
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A Good Livin 
From 10 Acre 


ee AY Te 


The best place on earth for a man to make 
money is the irrigable landin the famous Pecos 
Valley, Texas, one of the richest valleys in 
the world, just ahead of construction of the 


K. C., Mexico & Orient Ry. 


building daily the shortest line from Kansas 
City to the Pacific Ocean. 10 or 20 acres of 
this richest land, in alfalfa, in truck or best of 
all in fruits, will give you an independent in- 
come, and the big increase in land values, 
after the completion of the railroad, will make 
you comparatively rich. Beat the railroad to 
it; you know how fortunes are made by gett- 
ing in just ahead of the locomotive’s whistle! 
Buy land on long time, easy payments, at 
prices 1-10 of its real value. 


$200.00 From '% Acre 


The Pecos Valley Irrigationist reports that Mr. 
Dan Bihl upon an even acre is growing sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, radishes, etc., and has sold $200.00 
worth of produce from this little garden, besides 
having an abundance all season for his own use. 

Peaches pay $1000.00 an acre; apple trees are 
worth $40.00 apiece; celery and asparagus $500.00 
per acre; berries up to $500.00 per acre; cantaloupes 
$300.00 to $500.00 per acre. 


One Crop of Alfalfa 


Alfalfa is King in the Pecos Valley. One crop 
will pay for your land. It yields $100.00 to $125.00 
per acre.—5 to 7 crops a year. Put in alfalfa; pay 
out for your land; and then go into gardening or 
fruit growing. Pecos Valley products won 22 first 
prizes at El Paso fair, 1909, and its fruits beat the 
world at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Magnificent Irrigation 


Remember thisisirrigableland. Thebig Imperial 
Reservoir system, with over 20 miles of canals now 
completed, absolutely insures crops. We are spend- 
ing about $20,000.00 per month for improvements in 
this marvellous valley. Behind the farmer and land 
owner is the guarantee of millions of dollars inves- 
ted by the K. C., Mexico & Orient Ry. along its 
route. This is the last great opportunity to secure 
the finest, richest landjust before values advance. 


This Book Is Free 


Send me yourname and address 
and I will send you a fascinat- 
ing book “Pecos Palisades,” bul- 
letins, and actual testimony 
from men who know. I will 
show you how to ‘‘make a 
better living’’ in the Pecos 
Valley. Please write for 
free book today. 


EF. A. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner, 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway, 
919 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Pl ease send me, free. a copy of your book, ‘‘Pecos 
Palisades,’’ and other literature descriptive of your 
Pecos Valley Land. 
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$8,000 to $10,000 


YEARLY 
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Make Money QOut of Others’ Fun 


Pleasing the Publie Pays Big Profits and own- 
ers of our famous attractions frequently make from $8,000 
to $10,000 every year. We make everything in the Riding 
Gallery line, from a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the 
highest grade Carousselles. Bring in hundreds of dollars 
daily. t is a delightful, attractive, big paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing for the man who can’t stand 
indoor work, or is not fit for heavy work 

Just the business for the man who has some money 
and wants to invest it to the best advantage. Cur goods 
are the finest appearing, easiest running, and most attrac- 
tive line manufactured. hey are simple in construction 
and require no special knowledge to operate. If you want 
to get into a money-making business, write to-day for 
catalogue and particulars, 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


Park Amusement Outfitters 
222 Sweeney Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y., U.S. A. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“*T hear you. I can hear now as well as 
anybody. ‘How?’ lh, some- 
thing new—THE MORLEY 
PHO I've a pair in my ears 

now, but you can't see them—they 

are invisible. [| would not know I 

had them in, myself, only that | hear 
all right."" The 


MORLEY PHONE 


makes low sounds and whis- 

pers plainly heard. Invisible, 

comfortable, weightless and 

harmless. Anyone can ad- 
just it. er one hundred 

thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 703, Perry Bidg., Philadelphia 


































Copyright. 


Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.”—J. Y. Sun, 


**Can take a pound a day off a patient, or put it on. 


Aug., 1891. Send for lecture ‘* Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
| DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
| For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
} Harmless and positive. NO FAILU Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month’s treatment, 00. Mail, or office, 1870 Bread- 
way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
= The cure is positive and permanent.”—WV. Y. Herald, Fuly 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."—1, ¥. Word, Fuly7, 1909 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR TOOTH POWDER 


ENOUGH TO LAST THE WHOLE FAMILY 
FOR A YEAR, FOR A FEW CENTS 


Why pay big prices for fancy names? Will mail you formula of 
my high grade tooth powder, pleasant, aromatic, alkaline and antl 
septic. As goodas any other powder on the market today and guar- 
anteed free frony any injurious substance. Have formula put up by 
your own druggist—save manufacturer’s profit. Refill when neces- 
sary. The formula is good for a lifetime and will be mailed you 
for the small sum of $1.00. as 
| DR. JOHN T. McINTEE, 248 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The newest Dividends 
wonder in For 


Horticulture Generations 


The saving of seven cents per day for a short period, or Ninety-Five Dollars in cash, 
qwill secure you an interest in the most wonderful horticultural development of the 
age. The investment of Fourteen Hundred Dollars in small monthly payments or in cash 
will produce for you an annual income of One Thousand Dollars, and this income 
will increase year by year unto the third and fourth generations. 

Do not be stampeded into unbelief, but instead influenced into investigation. 

We are planting together in a combination orchard two of the most profitable 
horticultural products of the world; one of them an absolutely new development, a 
creative industry, wonderfully rich and potential in profit possibilities; the other producing 
hundreds of dollars of profit per acre annually. 

This investment represents the complete evolution of an entire industry; the changing 
of the source of the world’s supply of a product of wide use from the present crude 
method of gathering this product from wild trees scattered in the woods, to the production 
of improved varieties twice as large, of infinitely finer quality, grown in orchards 
conducted under the most careful scientific horticultural management and conditions. 

We are so sure that this orchard will produce immense returns— and quickly— that 
we ask for no share in these crop returns until you have been paid back in profits from 
the orchard every dollar of the money you pay for your investment. 

Read this paragraph again. 

Ten shares in this orchard will make you independent; fifteen of them, costing 
only one dollar per day for a short period, will produce an income of One Thousand 
Dollars a year for you. 

We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. We can only give you an 


' dea of what a wonderful opportunity it is, and then send you complete details by mail. 


Send to us for our booklet, ‘‘Dividends for Generations,’’ which will tell you the 
whole thing ina nut-shell. It is FREE to you. 
Fill out the coupon below, right now, and mail it to-day. 


COMBIN ATION COMBINATION ORCHARD CO. 
95 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Please send me (free) your booklet, “‘Dividends for 


ORCHARD CO. |<-"**° 


95 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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* FIDELITY AND GHOURLTY OO. 


OF NEW YORK 
1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1910 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 












FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 










The experience of this Company under its liability policies covering 25,000 
accidents a year has been studied in order to determine what industrial acci- 
dents are preventable. From such data and from data gathered from other 
sources, we believe that fully sixty per cent. fall within the preventable class. 

How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet of about 200 
pages, prepared by us. 

A first edition of thirty thousand copies has been exhausted. A copy has 
been sent without charge to each of the Company’s industrial policy-holders. 

A second edition of twenty thousand copies is now in press. 

The price.to the public is nominal,—twenty-five cents. A copy will be 
sent on receipt of remittance. 

















CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,564,229.90 





DIRECTORS: 







WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN J. RIKER, 
GEO. E. IDE, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 





GEO. F. SEWARD. 
Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 









We want two hundred 
persons to join us in \ 
10U e making money raising star can 
on irrigated land. Anyone a a . 
ee BUYING IT ON LONG TIME moderate income or salary can af- rm 
tord it. We are selling two thou- 


Ke y - sand acres of the best irrigated sugar cane 
goil inthe United States—if not in the world—in ten acre 
e a farms, on easy terms. We are not offering you an undivided interest 
in land, represented by shares of stock; we offer a detinite number of ¥ 


eR: acres of planted irrigated land, which becomes yours absolutely by 
FOR YOu ON SHARES deed when the first installment has been paid, with perpetua! water 


rights. We will contract to clear and plow the land, plant it to sugar 


cane. irrigate and cultivate the crop and finally harvest and market it. 
We advance the money for irrigation, cultivation and harvesting the 
crop, and agree to cultivate the land for three consecutive years for one- 
half of the net profits. There are millions of dollars behind this enter- 
prise. The active officials are men of known intoesitys successfu! business 











— 


— z 





























Lal 
ro 
| men of wealth—they live in San Benito, where they will personally di- )] 
rect cgpncege undertaking and make money for themselves and the owners of the two [f) 
i ia 3 YEARS. TIME thousand acre sugar cane tract. We urge you to write forour handsome illustrated fy 
booklet tonight. It teils many TRUTHS about San Benito, its irrigation system. soil, climate, [| 
is crops, ete., with government reports, reliable statistics, comparisuns, and endorsements of prominent northern and southern men. Mi 
Lo Rio Grande Valley, T Richest Irrigated Land in America 
| wer Rio Grande ey, Texas = 4 tor 
“T am eenally fautiiar with every foct There is no better section in the worl J 
a 1 personally the investment of capital in sugar planta- 
of land in this valley. ... The Sugar Com- tions and sugar mills than the Lower Blo 4 
pany land was selected by me as especially Grande Valley.” H. STUDNIZCKA, 
adapted to sugar cane, because of its ex- The Celebrated Sugar supe | 
cellent transportation and drainage facil- 
ities. There is no better land for sugar cane San Benito is in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 18 — i 
in the entire valley.” miles above Brownsville, on the main line of the St. Louis, 
8AM ROBERTSON, Engineer. Brownsville and Mexico R. R. Experts pronounce this section | 
the greatest sugar producing region of the United States—one of 
the greatest in the world. Record breaking crops have been raised he under irrigation for 37 years. The San | 
Benito Land and Water Co., organized two years ago, owns and controls one of the largest and most successful 
irrigation systems in the country, second in size and importance only to the government projects. It’s the only ¥ 
i navigable irrigation canal in the United States. Over 15,000 acr ted land have already been sold to iy 
iy actual settlers, San Benito surpasses Louisiana in its st ijuction, beeause it has a twelve P| 
Ad months’ growing season and no fertilizer is necessary Crops grow six to eight seasons without re- 
Ly planting The United States imports five-sixths of its sug ch insures a ready market. Three sugar mills MJ 
ae are now in operation near our land. Another e mill and refinery is soon to be erected at San Benito. 
0.00 per annum. This soil is also adapted to winter vegetables, jx 


The profit per ecre on sugar cane exceeds $ 








corn, cotton, alfalfa, melons, citrus fruits, etc. Land values are advancing here more rapidly than in any other,part ff i 
| of the United States. Remember, only two hundred persons can a themselves of this unusual offer. Men | 
who realize and appreciate the security of irrigated land under cultivation and desire an investment with 
” big earning power and no wiok.. but who cannot or do not care to cultivate their land themselves, q 
will wos let this opportunity slip by ite for booklet today—NOW ! 1 









FLETCHER & ROSSITER 


| General Sal Sales ce Manadere, 807 Monadnock 
San Be: (1) CHICAGO, TLL. & 
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Our experience with Rec lamation bonds covers 16 
vears. During that time we have bought and sold 78 


separate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds. All 
have been secured by first liens on good farm land, and 
no investor has lost a dollar through default in interest 
or principal. 

We are the largest purchasers of Reclamation bonds, 
and thousands of bond buyers place confidence in our 
selections. As a result we are constantly offered the 
pick of many 
for our customers the cream of these securities. 


Our Competent Staff 


We employ in our investigations engineers and at- 
torneys of national repute, and of wide experience in 


projects. Thus we are able to select 





reclamation projects. Certified copies of their reports 
and opinions are supplied to our customers. 

The Vice-President of 
stantly travels in sections where land is reclaimed. 
Thus we keep in close touch with the best under- 
takings. 

We buy no issue of Reclamation bonds until all offi- 


our Company almost con- 


cers of our Company, and all engineers and attorneys 
employed in the matter, unanimously agree on the 
safety of the bonds in question. 


The Exact Data 


In irrigation projects water supply is now determined 
by Government records covering a number of years. 
Government surveys show the area drained by the 
streams in question. Government records tell the 
minimum rainfall. 

When fertility is in question, soils are easily analyzed. 
We may know their constituents, and the size and kind 
of crops they will raise. 

Naturally, men don’t reclaim land that isn’t remark- 
ably fertile. These lands on the average are the most 
productive farm lands in America, And the question 
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How We Select 





Our 6% 


Reclamation Bonds 





of crop failure is practically eliminated by the control 


of water supply. 


There are few undertakings where the security of 
a lien can be more exactly determined tha l ( 
lamation projects rightly investigated. The Gov 
ernment itself i pending man million of dollar 
on such project depending ely on the land for 


repaym nt 


Farm Lien Security 





Reclamation bonds are secured by first liens on good 


farm land. In irrigation projects the liens are given by 


land owners in payment for water right The bonded 


indebtedness rarely exceeds one-fourth the land’s value. 
As the liens are paid off in annual installments the 
security increases each year. 

The bonds are additionally secured by a first mort 


gage on all the property in which the proceeds of the 


bonds are invested. ‘Thus we combine 


with farm lien security. 


corporate re 
sponsibility and management 


Some Reclamation bonds are issued by organized 


districts, so the bonds become tax liens. Some are 


Act” 





“Carey bonds, where the State supervises the 
proje t. 

All are serial bonds, so the indebtedness is rapidly 
reduced. One may get these bonds maturing all the 
way from one to twenty years. The denominations are 
$100, $500 and $1,000. The interest rate is six per 
cent. 

These bonds have become the most popular 


In our estimation it is hard to conceive 


} 


bonds 


that we handle. 
of any more inviting security. 


Ask For Information 


Reclamation bonds combine safety with fair interest 
rate. ill and large. 
Please ask us to send you a new book of facts which we 
Cut out this coupon lest 





They appeal to all investors, smé 


now have in preparation. 
you forget. 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


New York 
Send me your new book on Reclamation Bonds. 


Name_ 


Boston 


San Francisco 


State. 











When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Velvet does not rely upon the blender’s skill to make it 
delicious. The mild, mellow, nut-like taste is given it by 
nature. It is just straight Burley leaf,—the best we can buy 
—made up into as fine a smoke as you could wish. 
It does not burn the tongue or dry the throat. One trial will 
*} convince you of its superiority. 

Full Flavored and Fragrant 
AT ALL DEALERS 

: 10 -Cents 
Packed in a neat metal case that just fits the hip pocket. Also 


in 8 and 16 oz. cantsters with humidor tops, which keep the 
tobacco motst and are an ornament to any smoker's den. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Il. 














ais 

















Invigorating 


Restful 
Healthgiving Trip 


ON THE 


ATLANTIC AND THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Delightful the Year Round 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS 
$35.9 One 560.% Tate = *63. BY Rai 


Interesting Literature Yours for the Asking 





L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 366-1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 
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FISH, OYSTERS, 
All Sea Foods 


No better or more delicate flavor can be 


added to all Fish Cooking than by using 


- LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 


dishes are improved by its use. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 


Avoid Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 





Write for Our 


FreeBook on Flome Refrigeration 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a 
Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner 
walls made in one piece from unbreakable SOLID POR- 
CELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” 
is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 





Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which 
cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed 
germs by the million. These germs get into your food and 
make it poison, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. 








: The ‘ ‘Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
_ an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from Always sold DIRECT 
hot water. It’s like ‘‘washing dishes,” for the “Monroe” is @ and at FACTORY PRICES 
really a thick porcelain dish inside. Cash or Monthly Payments 
The high death rate among children in the summer months could be 
NOTE CAREFULLY xe Solid Porcelain | Qreatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in every home. 
© manufacture that but few could aff _Menrae ins cont The * ‘Monroe”’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupie d by 
tealers. Sowe-sell direct and vive co revettanene aia diealers” eople who CARE—and is found today ina large majority of the VE RY 
reach of en ession. ‘This puts the Monroe within the EST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
, , at a price they, can afford. exclusively. The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of 
Sent Anywhere on Trial a Monroe Refrigerator. 


We will send the Mo 


eras sean When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 

> iy responsible person any 1 

wuere to use until convinced. No obligation to keep it Refrigeration, you wil] know WHY and will realize how important it is 
less you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on to select carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station X, Cincinnati, Ohio 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 81 
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ne thing the wise col- 

lege girl knows. Karo 
: makes dandy fudge, 
‘J, butter-scotch and taffy — 
and that she can’t get the same good- 
ness and flavor without it. It is a 
pure, wholesome sweet for all cook- 


ing and table uses—and agrees with 
4 everybody. 


Karo 











CORN SYRUP 
Seoe Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
y Hot Biscuit Cookies 
Waffles Candy 






Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook 
Book—fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for 
home cardy making. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. M. P. O. Box 161, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 
“CYSTITIS” says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis water is the great aid to all 
is the ideal form in which to 


forms of medica- 

tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER administer it to the cystitic 
patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of contain- 
ing substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged 
to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will 
obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so.’’ 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D. LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical 
Society, and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 
7 it ed oe _ on asked what mineral ee ee — 
of usefulness, I wou n Uric Ac athes 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LiTHIA WATER Gout, Rheumatism, Lith- 
aemia, and the like, its action is prompt and lasting. ... « Almost any case 
of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured.”’ 

Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 

Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th 


Bureaio Liraia Sprines WATER C® 2exsac iia 


When you write. please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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wenty thousand trained 
nurses use Kingsford’s.— 
For Custards, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe and the little 
dainties an invalid needs they 
say that nothing can take 
the place of 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


On the home table there is always 
a welcome for these light, digest- 

ible desserts. How to make them 
told in cur remarkable little Cook 
Book M, over 160 recipes. It is free; 
send for it today. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. ¥. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 





Insomnia, Nervousness 
and Backache 


spon. 


Why Ordinary Spriné-beds Cause » 


lin Crea, 

e "ns aaerings sag 
Cro th 

© Spine 


Foster's IDEAL Spriné never 
sags,and keeps the 8 
Spine straight ; 


_— 


heciennares wire spring, however good, can never be rest fora lifetime, because built on scientific, hygienic 
ike a hamunech 6 its construction is wrong. It hangs principles. It never sags as each of its 120 double-spiral 
sags in the anes — Bead either end of the bed springs acts vertically, and yields in exact proportion to 
permanently—and = ns then BRASS TRADE MARK the weight put upon it. The bed asa whole con- 
and neck; hence tes bacieech — - waist #6 forms to every curve,and maintains the spine 
Sti ged menesicitai ee ee isturb- in its natural line. Plain or upholstered for 
Foster's IDEAL afford Ask your doctor. wood or metal bedsteads. 
: L affords juxurious healthtul ON EVERY IDEAL. Write for free booklet and name of dealer, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., Broad Street, Utica, N. Y.; Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Let us tell you 


Why the O. Ames shovels are far su- 
perior in every particular to shovels of 
any other make. We have just pub- 
lished an interesting andinstructive book- 
let called "Shovel Facts" which will be 
mailed freeto any address for asking 

With 134 years’ experi- 
ence in manufactur- 
ing shovels 




















Presto Collar 
For Any Weather 


Turned upitisthe military pattern that pro- 
tects you against the elementsin ugly moods. 
Turned down it is the standard lapel de- 









































exclusively sign, not different from the usual over- 
' we feel fully qual- coat or raincoat collar. 
ified to know how shovels The Presto is a patented principle; not 


ought to be built. O. Ames 
shovel designs and construction are 
based on this knowledge and expe- 


a separate attachment. It isas mucha 
part of the garment as the sleeves. 
















rience with the result that O. Ames Ask your clothier for a Presto Collar coat. If he 
shovels are the recognized stand- hasn’t it send his name and address on a_ postal 
ard of the world. Made in all and say “Send the free Prestoscope ”’—this little 
styles and sizes for all purposes. device shows by moving pictures just how the 


Presto Collar works, and why you will like it. 
Write today. 

THE PRESTO COMPANY 
715-719 Broadway Desk 9 New York 





White today for "Shovel F acts". 
Oliver Ames & Sons 


CORPORATION 


Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 













NOT in any MILK TRUST 9 riginal and Genuine 


HORLIC K’S wires 


“ } Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted grain extract in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for Horlick’ s—Everyuhere. 


cy Don't Play With Fire 


by accepting just any kind of a fire insurance policy. The best 


costs no more. Ask for the Hartford 


Any agent or broker can get you a Hartford Fire Insurance Co. policy. 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


For the Scientific and Effective Treatment of 


CANCER 


Without Resorting to Surgical Procedure 


The only private institution of magnitude in the United 
States for the exclusive treatment of Cancer and other 
malignant and benign new growths. Conducted by a 
physician of standing. Established thirty-two years. 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams - - - - Massachusetts 
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Dry his eyes 


and stop his cries. 


Cuts or scratches will soon 
stop smarting and heal quickly 
when you dress them with 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


This perfect dressing is the safest 
way of utilizing the antiseptic value 
of Carbolic Acid, combined with 
the healing comfort of Vaseline. 


For Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
| Wounds, Burns, Abrasions 


This is but one of the twelve preparations that 


together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 


You should know the uses of the following: 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you what each preparation is especially 
good for, and how they should be used to gain 
immediate relief. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
6 State St., New York 


i : London Office 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT 
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Just your name 


and address on 
the Coupon below brings 
you the new 1910 edition of our famous Camp 
Guide, absolutely free. The most practical 


book on camp life ever written. Gives you 
practical information written by experienced men who have spent 
years in camps in every part of the country. This camp guide 
tells you everything you need to know about camping— 
it tells you how to camp successfully and enjoyably—gives you the 
information that you could not possibly secure otherwise except 
by actual and often disagreeable experience. 


Get Re Ready NOW NOW for Your 


VACATION! 


The time for planning is growingshort. Go 
camping. You cannot find a more healthful or 


enjoyable way of using the time at your disposal. 

But when you do go—go right! Send for our new Camp 
Guide and Catalog the first thing you do. You will find listed and 
described the largest line of Tents, Camper’s Supplies, Sails and 
Canvas Specialties carried by any manufacturer in the United States. 
We sell direct from our huge factories to you. You are 
sure of getting the very highest qualities it is possible to obtain at 
fess than you would have to pay at retail for decidedly inferior goods. 


Look at these Wonderful 
NOLAN ater Pon ORT 
Values e725: 
Wall Tent, 
. a , — = — 
“ t Oz. in 
Se Filling Duck, "2 and ae 
= the most $4. care. 











Family Compartment Tent, 
9x161g ft. Made of the best 


selected quality of 10-oz. Double Filling 
Duck. May be di i into rooms for eat- 
ing and slee ving ‘0 suit convenience. Insures 


absolute privacy. The ide al tent family 
or small party. Specially cohen: ‘at only $2 21.75 


FREE 
Now Write @..0'Gutaeana 
Catalog— don’t bother with a letter—just 


your name and address on the attached coupon will bring you this 
great book by return mail. Whether you intend going camping this 
year or not, you should be sure to g . is free book at once, You 
Should certainly ur lowest price our bed-rock factory —— 
on the very finest line of canvas specialt ies and camper’s goods that 
it is possible to produce. 


#.Channon Compary. 
Department 1045 


Market and 
Randolph 
Streets 
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Baldness 


cannot be cured, but can be {///, 


Prevented By 
Dr. SCOTT’S Electric 
HAIR BRUSH 


ALLING hair and dandruff are 

conditions of disease due to dy- 

ing electricity in the hair. Just as 
blood is the life of tissue, so electrici- 
ty is the life of hair. The use morn- < 
ing and evening of Dr. Scott’s cele- ~ 
brated brush has the effect of a 
thorough electrical massage. 

The electrified bristles bring back 
the crisp sparkle of life, revive the 
follicles, invigorate the scalp and 

italize the hair with abundant 
ealthful life. Are there any in 
your family BALD? Does the 
hair become thin with age? If so 
write immediately for this brush and 
save your hair in time! 
LADIES Brush your hair with this wonderful 
brush. It will add remarkable bril- 
liance to the natural color of your hair, leaving 
it soft, silky, and abounding with vigor and life, 
the admiration and envy of all who see you. 
For sale by all reliable dealers. 

Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3, according to size 
and power, price refunded if not entirely satisfactory 
after fair trial. Sent by mail post paid. 

Write immediately for our catalogue and full information, 


DR. GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, N. Y. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted Everywhere 


'ANTI-NICOTINE PIPE 


“Get the Pleasure Without the Polson’? Txsde 
The Pipe They Let You Smoke At Home 
Looks and colors like meere Reg. 













































ff 















and fair treatment. 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


does the largest fire insurance business in America. Popularity comes from strength 
For fire protection 


Ask for a Hartford Policy 


Any agent or broker 






MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and heal- 
ing of all toilet 













































Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 
It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 


powders. Dealers make a larger profit 


by selling substitutes. Insist on Mennen’s, 
mple Box for 2c Stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 






















THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES 
THE HAIR AND MASSAGES THE SCALP. 
The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, healthful and free from dan- 
druff or dirt. Keep the ee oy poy emg 
id i the hair. rite for free circular, 
SS AGENTS WANTED. 
DR. GEORGE LYMAN, 
212 Bill St., Peoria, lll. 








































And the decision as to whether we earn our money or not will 
rest with you alone. We cured ourselves withOut drugs. It is only 
the astounding results that our Drugless Methods accomplish 
that makes such an offer possible. We don’t pretend to perform 
miracles. We won’t, for instance, accept under this offer ad- 
vanced stage cancer cases or consumptives who have been given 
a few days to live. But generally speaking the offer applies to 
any common or chronic ailment such as named in the numerous 
testimonials we publish. and which we offer to prove genuine or 
forfeit $10,000. INVESTIGATING THIS MAY MEAN THE 
TURNING POINT IN YOUR LIFE! Let us send you Application 
Blank for this pay-when-cured offer, also 












































J. Mrs. 
Lambert OUR BOOKLET Disney 
Disney 


“DISEASE-FREEDOM WITHOUT DRUGS” 


the testimonials and question blank—aell free. 
WE INSTRUCT BY MAIL AND 
CONDUCT A HEALTH HOME 


DRUGLESS HEALTH INSTITUTE, - Dept. 22-E, 
When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





Jamesburg; 


- = 
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Boston Garters are made 
of best materials in a clean 
factory, by well-paid help. 
Every pair warranted — 
penalty, a new pair orf your 
money back. 


Means that if a 


Krementz Collar Button 


is broken or damaged from any cause, you 
can take it to the nearest dealer who is 
authorized to exchange it for a new one 


Free of Cost 


We insure all Krementz Buttons because 
they are so well made that not one in ten 


BOSTON GARTERS 


RECOCNIZED THE 
STANDARD, AND 
WORN THE WORLD 


OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 


Sample Pair, Cotton,25c. ,Silk,50c. 
Mailed on Keceipt of Price. 


thousand ever breaks. Solid gold and rolled 

plate, at all dealers. When dealer fails to 
supply you, write us giving dealer’s name. 
Booklet showing shapes and sizes free. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


ey See that Boston GARTER 
92 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. He . Je is stamped on the clasp. 
























GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 








Stage Beauty Poses 


Entrancing, Full-Length ‘‘Stage Beauty” 
Poses in Coors, 12 Inches High, Only 2 Se 


Also te atchy Athlet 1 Posters, 25c. All 
reproduced in rich iheegtoat sank: tae 
and beauty of originals exactly as they are 
Latest craze. 

Just the Thing for Your “Den” 


FRE Send 50c. tor the eight Posters at once 
and we will include, free, 98 
llustrations of other ‘‘(len’’ pictures and an e 
tra full length pose in rich colors, **The Scart 
| Dance,"’ 17 inches high. Send at once. 
| Money Back If Not Satisfied. 


GORDON ART CO. 
Dept. A26, New York City 


SPECIAL dniee soe rete - colo 


0c 
Remington Cow Girls, in color 
50c; 2. Hand-¢ olored Art 


15 DAYS’ one FREE! 


Moths mice and insects shun 
red cedar, and it is proof against 
dampness. This old fashioned, 
genuine Southern Mountain Red 
Cedar Chifforobe, sent direct from 
manufacturers to any address in 
the United States ON 15 DAYS’ 
APPROVAL. We pay the return 
charges if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Freight prepaid to points 
east of the Mississippi. Highly 
polished, hand-rubbed, mahogany 
finish, with air-tight doors, and 
Guaranteed Moth, Dust and Damp 
Proof. A provection for clovhing 
and an ornament to any home. 
Write for catalog showing man 
other designs in Chests, High Boys 
and Chifforobes at very low prices 


CG 






































mounted, 11x18, 50c., 4 for § hl ° i 
Colored Beauty Pose ‘My Champagne Girl"’ trom ‘‘Follies Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. 69, Statesville, N. C. 
of 1909,"" 18 inches high, free with each $1 order, if you send at once. | 


| aa 
shetaniat Neh 


Supreme in cemfort and wearing qualities Three weights—two lengths 
TT comet nt ees ry occupation At dealers or order direct, 50c. 
UNCONDITIONALLY TT . 705 MAIN STREET 
GUARANTEED By SHIRLEY, MASS 





When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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CRAVAT 

of high caste 

need not be a 
cravat of high cost. 
““LeMar CRA- 
VATS” are sold for 
Half-A-Dollar 
but they are 
“* dollarish ”’ 
in fineness of 
silk and fullness 
of cut. 

Just rub your 

thumb over the surface 
of a ““‘LeMar CRAV AT,” 
You'll find it has a “nap” of 
velvety softness. Spread 
out the folds of a “* LeMar 
CRAVAT.” It’s cut 
generously full, always 
the mark of the upper- 


class scarf. 

Don’t take any cravat 
from the many your hab- 
erdasher shows you. 
Pick out the best from 
the rest by this label: 


ee Gas 


Every Shape— 
Every Shade— 
Half-A-Dollar. 
Our fascinating all- 
about-scarfs booklet E, 
“THE WELL-CRAVATTED MAN,” 
Spring Edition) will come to you for a postcard. 
Levy & Marcus 
729-731 Broadway, New York YF 


3g 









Take only This 
Red Woven Label 








(TRADE MARK REG 





On Loose Fitting 


Coat Cut Undershirts, 
Knee Length Drawers, 


(50 Cents and upward a garment) 


and Union Suits 


Pat. April 30, °07 
($1.00 and upward a suit) 











It insures to you positive satisfaction in quality and 
durability of materia's, accuracy of size, correctness of 
fit and honesty of workmanship. 

There are many different kinds and makes of Loose 
Fitting Underwear. The Original—The Value-Giving 
Quality Kind is identified by 

The B.V.D. Red Woven Label. 

Unscrupulous retzilers may tell you: “This is a 
B.V.D. (or a B.V.D. Style Garment), but that it does 
not bear the B.V.D. Label” or “this is a B.V.D., 
but it is made with our own label.” In such instances 
you are being offered a subc<titute for 

Genuine B.V.D. The Quality Underwear. 

We do not make a single garment without the 
B.V.D. Red Woven Labc!. Don’t accept a substitute, 
if you want Loose Fitting Underwear satisfaction. 

The B.V.D. Company, 65-67 Worth St., New York. 




























That’s what every smoker G psays of Spil- (( 

man Mixture Tobacco. Its delicious. ~ 
natural flavor makes it a universal favorite 
Absolutely pure—“ Without a bite or a regret.” 


Spuloan flute 
' SMOKING TOBACCO 


> 13402. 40e; 3% oz. 75c; % Ib, $1.65; 1 Ib. $3.30 at 
s, dealer’s or prepaid by us. 

SPECIAL OFFER—75c can of Spilman Mixture 
and 50¢ French Briar Pipe mailed for $1.00. 
i Write for Free Booklet “How to Smoke 
















Pipe” & name of our dealer nearest you. 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Mirs. 


172 Madison Street, Chicago 






88 When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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orrect Shape 7 


REG: US: wget PAT-OFE- 


KOOL AND KOMFORTABLE 
OXFORDS 


Made in the finest leathers, calf, Gun Metal, Vici and our famous Guaranteed Patent and Dull 
Burrojaps stock. Made in the newest styles, including button, lace, blucher and two eyelet ties, 
made in the popular shades, gray, tan, black and patent. 

KORRECT SHAPE Oxfords do not gap at the sides Burrojaps upper breaks through before the first sole is 


or slip at the heel. They are made to fit the foot instead worn through, we will replace with a new pair free. 

of the foot to fit the shoe. *“KORRECT SHAPE.”’ Shoes are for sale by 5000 
Most important to you is the guarantee on_ our dealers. If there is no dealer near you, send for our free 

“ Burrojaps ” Patent and Dull Leathers. Read it: If the _ illustrated catalog in colors, and order direct. 


BURT & PACKARD COMPANY 


MAKERS 


52 Field Street, Brockton, Mass. 





SPAULDING’S ay 


ALL THE STRENGTH OF 
WOODEN TREES ~ WITH “ge aa 
ONLY 4 THE WEIGHT 4am ’ 









KEEP YOUR SHOES IN PERFECT SHAPE 


What is more unfortunate in woman’s attire than ill-fitting, wrinkled, shapeless shoes? 


Your best safeguard against such a condition is to keep Fether-Lyte, Ventilated Shoe Trees in your shoes when they 
are not in use. Just try a pair of Fether-Lytes as an experiment. The lengthened life and the continued new look of your 
shoes will then be the most convincing arguments that we coul Id possibly offer you. We make the trees to fit all the 
Standard sizes and shapes of men’s and women’s shoes. 


Fether-Lytes are made of a tough, durable fibre, are hollow and easily adjusted—a simple pressure of the thumb 
being all that is required. 


Ask your dealer for Fether- Lytes. If he cannot supply you, write for our booklet which gives you instructicns 
how to order direcg from us. 











78-08 per pair, repaid 
J. SPAULDING & SONS Cco., F STREET, ROCHESTER, N. H. 
Canadian Agents: L. i. Packard & ¢ Co., Limited, Montreal 


TRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA WEIGHT 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 89 
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% To COSMOPOLITAN 


EADERS 


"*CECILIAN 


S Walker* 


Beginning with this issue (May) we inaugurate a monthly opportunity for our readers to 
earn $50 by the exercise of a little ingenuity, and through a straight-forward, plain com- 


mon-sense argu ment. 


Do not put this aside with the thought ‘‘I don’t know enough about business,” or “I don’t 


stand any chance.” 
ness way, or from obscure locations who carry 


In the first place we want to have you realize that Cos- 
MOPOLITAN is far more than an entertaining magazine for 
readers. It is vastly more than that! It is virtually a 
monthly catalogue fresh from the best manufacturers in 
the United States, whose output supplies everything your 
needs or luxuries demand; everything you want to eat, 
wear or use, in any way. 

We want our readers to inaugurate a new movement; 
the new age of protective magazine-catalogue buying. The 
word ‘‘protective’’ is necessitated through the same con- 
ditions which made it necessary for the government to pass 
pure-food and other commercial laws. It is necessary be- 
cause of the wide-spread adulteration, substitution and 
cheap imitations with which the people who buy in good 
faith are often defrauded. 

To overcome this with entire protection to our readers, 
we want you to inaugurate and follow exclusively, this 
new plan of trade-mark purchasing. 


At present, nearly every manufacturer in the country 
has his registered trade-mark, or a call-mark, or sale-mark, 
as the case may be; by which his article is distinguished, 
and established and standardized for its quality and merit; 
and through which it is immediately recognizable. These 
trade-marks are registered at Washington, but what is 
more important, they are registered at large with the pub- 
lic through advertising, and the advisability of buying 
through trade-marks so registered is immediately apparent 
to all who think. 

For instance, the word ‘‘ Winchester’’ means ‘‘ Rifle’ 
just as clearly as the letters R-i-f-l-e, and it also means a 
great deal more. It means a certain kind of rifle, manu- 
factured in such high quality for so many years that it has 
become standardized as a rifle of the highest class, upon 
whose efficiency you can trust your life in emergencies. 

From our point of view, this illustration clinches the 
value of trade-mark buying as a policy; the buying of 
trade-marked articles which have been standardized 
through advertising as worthy of your fullest trust. It 
would be the greatest possible protection to the purchas- 
ing public, if they confined all their buying to trade- 


Remember that in nearly all such awards, it is people unknown in a busi- 
off first honors. 


This is your opportunity ! 


marked articles, and we want your views on that subject. 
We want your side of the question; the best argument you 
can possibly put up in favor of such a method of supplying 
all your needs and luxuries. 


To this end, make it a monthly custom to turn care- 
fully through the advertising pages of the CosMOPOLITAN, 
study the advertisements and trade-marks until you-be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the different propositions 
and while doing so, think how many things you need or 
would like to have for which these articles seem to have 
been especially manufactured. You will find that every- 
thing, absolutely everything you want, can be found < 
advantageous price, and of trustworthy quality 
**catalogue’’ section of the COSMOPOLITAN. 


This is our offer, made to help our readers to become 
familiar with these trade-marks, and to help them profit 
through trade-mark buying. We will give $50 monthly 
under the following plan. 


Wereproduce in part, several of the leading trademarks, 
all of which are published in this issue. Write out in 
order, as numbered, a complete list of these trade-marks 
and fill out the remainder of the name, specifying wha 
they represent. 7 


For instance: ‘‘ No. 8 stands for Monroe Refriger: 
and so through the entire list. Then follow this li 
a two-hundred word argument, giving the best reasons 
you can in favor of buying trademarked articles through 
the advertising section of a standard magazine. Give 
what you consider the greatest advantage in so doing, 
according to your experience in buying the various articles 
you purchase from time to time. 


For the best argument, accompanied by a completed 
correct list of the trade-marked fragments we will p 
The article must not exceed two hundred words and 
reach the CosMOPOLITAN office by May roth, 101 


Herbert Everett) 
J.S. Flynn 2 


j Award Committee 
G. P. Haynes 


Address Trade=-Mark Purchase Dept., 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


1789 Broadway, New York City 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Salary Increases 


Voluntarily Reported Every Month 





If one thing more than another proves the ability of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the salaries of poorly-paid but 
ambitious men and women—io raise YOUR salary—it is the monthly average 
of 300 letters VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of salaries raised and 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. 


YOU don’t live so far away that the I.C.S.cannot reach you. Provided you can read and write 
your schooling has not been so restricted that the I. C. S. cannot help you. Your occupation isn’t such 
that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so limited that it cannot be used in acquiring 
an I. C. S. training. Your means are not so slender that you cannot afford it. The occupation of your 
choiceis not so high that the I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. Your salary is not so great that the I. C. S. 
cannot raise it. To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 


A Salary Increase 
For You Ulla COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Add to the three hundred students heard from a 
every month, the other successful students not 
heard from, and you have some idea of the tre- 
mendous salary-raising power of the I1.C.S. During 
January the number of students who reported 
success was 426. Mark the coupon. 
Marking the coupon costs you nothing, and 
does not bind you in any way. AnI.C. S. train- 
ing can be acquired in your spare time. 


Mark It 


N=-O=-VWV 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





Please explain, without further obligation on | 
my part, how I can qualify for the position before | 
which I have marked X. 


















Mechan'l braiisman 
Telephone Lug‘eer 
Elec. Lighting *upt. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

mer & Craftsman 
Olvil Service 
Chem ist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 





















Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Bulld’g Contractor 
Archit ee’! Draftsman 
Arehi 

Structurai Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 













| Name_ 








| I ieee 


| City — 
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ARROW COLLARS 


The new Arrow Collar for summer—high 
enough in the back for good appearance, low 
enough in the front for comfort, and there’s 
room for the cravat to slide and tie in. It’s 
the Concord with the Ara-Notch Exes] and 
the Evanston with the usual buttonholes. 


15 cents; 2 for 25 cents. 


In Canada, 20 cents; 8 for 50 cents. 
Send for the Ara-Notch Folder. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
ARROW CUFFS, 25 cents; in Canada, 35 cents 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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are made to meet the wants of men who 
have heretofore been unable to secure satis- 
faction in ready-made shirts. 

They are shirts that you can wear with- 
out a coat, and yet know and feel that you 
do not appear at a disadvantage. 


31.50 and more. 


In Canada, $2.25 up. 
Send for booklet, ‘* Proper Dress.”’ 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Troy, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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A Safety-Razor? 
Yes Sir! 
A Hoe-Safety? 
No Sir! 
Satisfactory ? 
Ask the man 


who uses one. 

















m yor" ¥ 
hs 


A real razor with ¢ 
all the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 


It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 


“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
Stroke—that is the 


AIRAZOR 


Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, 2 eS 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- 
ground blades of finest tempered steel, in hand- 
some Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pig-skin case, 
$6.00. Gold-plated sets in Pig-skin cases, $7.50. 
Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, shown at left, 
and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black Morocco, $5.00 


The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever devised, 
consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collapsible rubber- 
set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red or Green 
Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents. 


Highly ornamental for the dressing table—most convenient for 
the traveling bag. 


) CEL - Gamae 


e 


i ae 








Illustrated Booklet on request 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


— Free 
"aR Trial Offer 
pS We will send complete -— 
outfit (except the Hold-All) 
to any address, upon receipt of price. 
If not entirely satisfactory return 
within 30 days and we will r 
your money. 





94 When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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of CD | 


Reduce the nervous strain and lessen the 
fatigue at night. There is not an intelligent 


person anywhere who does not admit that. 


For people who do things, who keep the wheels of the city moving, they are a 
buffer against the daily grind. They do more, they encourage walking—graceful 
walking—which is so essential to health and happiness. 
Have a pair fitted to your street shoes and you will want to walk. All sensible peo- 
ple wear them. Whether you work with your hands or brain, or both, whether 
you stand or walk, Heels of Live Rubber will aid you. 
O’Sullivan’s are the only heels made of Live Rubber, and Live Rubber is the only mater- 
ial that will fill the mission for which the rubber heel was intended by O'Sullivan when 
he founded the industry. 
Substitutes there are which leave the dealer 8c. more profit, and for that 


8c. he will tell you that they are “just as good as O'Sullivan’s” and charge you |50c. Attached 
the same—50c. Where dealer can’t 


A valuable book on ‘‘Walking, Shoes and Foot-Fitting’’ with the supply, send 3 


Brooklyn Bridge Graphic Illustrated can be had upon receipt of and igi chiood 
postal addressed to the manufacturers. to the makers an 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., - - Lowell, Mass. [= 7 “™" 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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PARIS GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Patented 1906 - =< TT Copyrighted 1908 
other Patents Pending. mas pis, By A.Stein & Co. 


Besure 4 Tailored 


Prices 25°50%,»> $100 


At your dealers or sample direct upon receipt of price. 


A. STEIN & CO., 518 Center Ave., CHICAGO 


NO METAL 
can touch you 








"How Many Trips'to the-Laundry?__ 


: A Mark for each trip to the Laundry will tell 
you which Brand of Collars you ought to wear 
—from the standpoint of economy. 


‘*Herald Square’’ 


—Illustrated here—exem- 
plifies the desirability of . 
Corliss-Coon Collars from 
the standpoint of style. 
~ Made in 


~~, 


3 Heights 


"s*  Write for our Style : 
re Book. The Best Furnisher + 
F- in your City probably sells “70 
Corliss-Coon Collars. a 
= not, send us his name with 
e _ stvie and size desired, and we 
REET will see that you are supplied 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. K, Troy, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Style F 1611 


A real straight last 
made in any 
leather 


All 
Florsheim 
dealers have 


The 
Cambridge 


There is a Florsheim shoe to please 


———————— men of every age and call- 
ing. The ‘‘Hugtite’’ heels and insteps 
of Florsheim low shoes insure a properly 
fitted foot, and ‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts 
are a source of constant satisfaction. 

The Cambridge shows a conservative 
style — can be had in any leather. 

Our booklet, ‘‘The Shoeman,’’ describes 
and illustrates some of the more extreme 
shapes. Write for it. 

Ask your dealer about the Florsheim Shoe 
or send $5.25 to cover cost of shoes and 


express charges, and we will have our 
nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


SSRUUSEESSERPR EER ERERB SERRE 





T: HIS mark on the back of suit- 
ings is the custom-tailored 

man’s safeguard against 
inferior cloths—his guarantee of 
long wear and distinctibeness. 


It means constant satisfaction to the wearer. For 
your own protection you should select your patterns from our exclusive, 
correct lines of worsteds, serges and cheviots for business and formal wear. 


S77 
7a 


Zz 
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Dactaectites 


ers eerts! 


WM tt tyy, 


pb Mir. 


How would you like to keep your clothes in an air-tight, 
germ-proof, moth-proof, dust-proof, moisture-proof Tecep- 
tacle, fragrant with the wholesome odor of cedar instead of 
smelling of moth balls? To be relieved of the labor of folding 
clothes away in drawers and pinning them up in sheets? To 
keep your clothes always new, unwrinkled and in press in 
the easiest possible way. 


Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes 


are simply flexible cedar chests, without bulk or weight, the 
ideal storing protection for garments the year ‘round. But 
they are even more valuable for the clothes you are wearing 
daily—for light silk and broadcloth gowns, evening clothes 
and extra wraps. 

Made of the toughest rope paper, a stout steel hanger 
outside and a row of steel hooks inside bear all weight— 
none comes on the paper. An extra wide opening and ac- 
cordion-pleated sides give ample room. Notice the rein- 
forced square bottom and the metal clasps for closing. 

_._Most Dealers Keep Wayne Wardrobes 

You will find them at department stores, dry good stores, 
or clothiers. Should you not find them, select sizes and 
styles from the list given here and write direct to us, en- 
closing price. We will send you the Wardrobes at once, 
Sonenparsatins prepaid. 

eo. 


Each 
3. Women’s Coats, Skirts, Dress Suits, Frock Coats, 30x6x50 75e 
5. Gowns, Opera Cloaks, Overcoats, Motor Coats, Society 
and Mititary Uniforms, 30x6x55. 
7. Ball and Evening Gowns, Fur Coats, Motor Coats 
30x6x60, with specially designed garment hanger .... 1 
9. Furs, Muffs, Collarettes, ete., with special muff and 
fur hanger, 24x6x36 15¢ 
Ten other sizes for other purposes. 
Valuable Book Free for a Postal. Our little book “Howto 
Care for Clothes,”’ gives you valuable hints that prolong the life of 
clothes. Just write a postal. (10! 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS CO., Dept. 27, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TAN DISH 


ORSTEDS 
PLYMOUT 


The 
Trade Mark 


Our little booklet, “Standish Worsteds, Plymouth,” tells how to shun on 


inferiorclcth. You should write for it, giving your tailor’s name and address. 


the Cloth 


THE STANDISH WORSTED CO., Plymouth, Mass. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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‘Popular 
Styles in 
SILVER 
Brand 


Collars— 
The Newest 


2 HEIGHTS 
Hatley, 2% in. 
Comet, 2% in 


S. PAT OFF. 


The Linocord Endless Eyelet Buttonholes QVALITY KNIT 


only in 
° s ||] UNDERWEAR, 
Chic, dainty and durable. Unequalled in design, 
fit and finish. Pure sterilized white garments, made 


in a sun-flooded plant, by clean operators, on the 
l d ines. 
Two for 25c. atest and best machines 


Elegant fabrics with fine invisible ribs—fabrics 

O ar S Quarter Sizes. made by no other manufacturer. Garments of finest 
Sea Island Cotton, finished in pure silk costing $6.50 

The Style can be copied, but not the Buttonholes. per pound. Cheaper grades, too, equally desirable 
RM ie] These buttonholes are and as painstakingly made and finished. New garments 


for men, too. Most complete line for men, women, 


: misses and children made by anyone, anywhere. 
4 and— they don’t tear out. | 


manent the original fit, style, | }] “Quality-Knit and Quality Fit” 
Set and size of your collars. They Save | Made in Union Suits and two-piece suits 
temper, and finger nails. They are exclu- | Se ee hain 
sive in Silver Brand Collars. | 


silk, wool and cotton. 
SEND FOR ““‘WH AT’S WHAT.” | Would you like to see how we finish garments for 
A booklet that embodies the dicta of the foremost | come one -_ ee ne nen , 
fashion authorities with reference to every item of | mia ae fa sedan ele underwear 
men’s speed. Tells what to wear and what not ee ee 
to. Fully illustrated. Yours for the asking. The William Carter Co. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 490 River Street, aaa 
YORK. | 


66 Main St. 
TROY, NEW Needham Heights, 


easy-to-button and unbutton | 
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I Will Help You to W 
Health—Good Figure— hen a 


Rested Nerves Man Drinks 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


N the privacy of your own | 
I room, surprise your hus- | 
band and friends. After | 
my university course, I con- 
cluded I could be of greater 
help to my sex by assisting 
Nature to regain and retain 
the strength of every vital 
organ, by bringing to it a] 
good circulation of pure blood, 
by strengthening the nerves, 
and by teaching deep breath- 
ing, than I could by correct- 
ing bodily ailments with 
medicines. 
I have helped over 44,000 


women. I can help you to 


Arise to Your Best 


giving to you that satisfac- 
tion with self which comes 
through knowledge that you 
are developing the sweet, 
personal loveliness which and beneficent beverage. 
health and a wholesome, 
graceful body gives—a cul- 
tured, self-reliant woman 
with a definite purpose, which 
makes you the greatest help 
to family and friends. You 
will be a Better Wife, a 
Rested Mother; a Sweeter 


In splits if desired. Leading Dealers and Places. 
- EVANS & SONS Established 1786 
 ecamaies and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. 
Sweetheart. = 


I can help you to make every vital organ and nerve 2 do efficient work, M 


a good Ale he drinks and eats at the same time—not merel\ quenches 


E thirst but actually consumes nourishme 
| + 


contains all the elements of a typical perfect 
liquid food— approximately as nourishing as 
milk and equivalent to beef in making blood 
and sinew. Possesses a large amount of nutritive 
material and only a small amount of alcohol 
—thus making the ideal malt tonic. A delicious 









thus clearing the complexion and correcting such ailments as 







Constipation Irritability Indigestion Weak Nerves 
Colds Dullness Rheumatism Nervousness 
W caknesses Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh Depends larg. ‘ly ona 


This work is done by following simple directions a few minutes each 
day in the privacy of your own recom. In delicate cases I co-operate 
with the physician. 


Good Figure is Economy 


and means more than a pretty face 

I have corrected thousands of figures as illustrated. Style is 
in the figure and poise and not inthe gown. The gown in Fig.1 
cost $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost $6. Fig. 2 is the same woman as 
in Fig. 1, developed and in correct poise. Figs. 3,4,5 and 6 show 
actual photographs of pupils before taking up my 
Too Stout | work. (They have given me permission to use 
them). They all stand, now, as correctly and appear 
as well as Fig. 2. When every organ of the body is 
Too Thin | doing efficient work, there will be no superfluous 
flesh and no bony, angular bodies. I have reduced 
thousands of women 80 Ibs., and have built up thousands of others 
25 lbs. What I have done for others I can do foryou. Here area few 


knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex and 
their relation to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come intelligently 
of itself, nor correctly from ordinary 











everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lustrated) 





or 
















extracts from daily reports of my pupils: i Valline Wf. MD 
‘My weight has increased 30 pounds,’’ ‘‘My kidneys are much better . by Uilliam H. Walling, A.M., ALD., 
“‘My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses." ‘‘I ha ave . ‘ pak i : Rak ee ei 

not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you."’ imparts in a clear, wholesome way. in one volume 





**I weigh 83 lbs. less and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get 
out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, ‘and I look and feel 
15 years younger.’” ‘“‘Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. 
Entirely free after having it for 30 years."" “‘Have grown from a nervous | 
wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves. 

Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
he!p you, I will tell you so. I study your case just asa physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands. I never violate 
a pupil’sconfidence. I willsend you an instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a woman's figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 246 Ditignn Av. CHICAGO 


Author of “Self Sufficiency,” “*Growthin Silence,” Et 


Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the 
health and figure of woman. 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. : 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have } 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2. Postpaid 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions'' and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., pai perPnie PA. 





















| 
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A Bath Towel with a 12 Year Guarantee 
This is it—the RUBDRY ( Cotton Sponge ) Bath Towel. 


Don’t accept anything else as ‘‘just as good.” There’s 
nothing ‘‘just as good’ —nothing like it 


The Cotton Sponge Bath Towels 


“QP 124s printed \\2 Year Guarantee with Each Towel 


c Prices, 39c., 53c., 67c. 
seaeeeaiie Rubdry Extra, 85c. Rubdry De Luxe, $1.25 
of section of Each Towel Put Up in a Separate Box 
ar? The RUBDRY (Cotton Sponge) Bath Towel will dry the 
body quicker and more thoroughly than any other, will stimulate 
and invigorate the skin more. Unlike the Turkish towel, which is a series of 
thread-loop brushes which 4rush the water back and forth on the body until 
it evaporates, the RUBDRY (Cotton Sponge) Bath Towels are made of ro//s 
of untwisted cotton, bound into nubs or sponges, which adsorb water the mo- 
ment they touch it. The action, therefore, is more healthful and more stim- 
ulating than that of Turkish towels. Small cuts to left show why. 


Ask your dealer for the RUBDRY (Cotton Sponge) Bath Towel, Guaranteed 18 Months 
Section of thin, hard-twisted thread If offered the “*just as good’? kind, ask ‘for an 18 months’ guarantee. We will send the 


Section of RUBDRY Yarn (rolt of 
loose abso cotton bound with 
strong thread). Note sponges. 


which forms the surface of 
every Turkish towel 


Look for this Trade Mark on 


OUTING SHIRTS, HEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ATHLETIC SUMMER 

UNDERWEAR, MEN'S AND WOMEN'S PAJAMAS, 

OFFICE COATS, WOMEN'S SHIRT WAISTS, ETC. 
SOIESETTE is the ideal summer fabric.for men’s 
ready-to-wear garments. Looks like silk, feels like 
silk. Outwears silk, yet costs but a third as much, 

Look for this label on each garment 


W SOUESETTE 


Retains its fresh, sna be an appearance and rich 


coloring after repeat: 
cook hal. peated laundering. Always fashionable, 


Also sold by the yard in over 50 fashionable shades at all 
retail stores. 


SOMSETTE stamped on setvage of every yard. 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO.,Mens., 39 Leonann Stacct, New York 


RUBDRY TOWEL CO., 





towels direct at above prices, and pay postage or express, if the dealer refuses to supply you. 


Sole Manufacturers, 177 South Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


“The Cushion Soles 
are Immaculate” 


These are the exact words of 
C. J. Harrison, of West Orange, 
N. J., and hundreds of others 
have expressed their satisfac- 


DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings €¢. ) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE 


SHOE 


No other shoe gives the ventilation equal to the Worth, 
and as a Summer Shoe it will give ease and comfort to 
the feet which will make its wearers our strongest 
friends. Just try them. 


Men’s 


tion in words of praise for 


$2.00 to $5.00 
We make nocharge for delivery. Send the price of the 
shoes and we will deliver free anywhere in the United 
States. Write for Catalogue. 
Wholesale and Mail Order Dept. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. M 


Worcester, Mass. 


Retail Stores 
BOOS Wreadway. ... ccccccccccccccccccccecs New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Terminal Building, 196 Fulten Street 
570 Fulton Street 
15 Seuth 123th Street 
406 Washington Street 


Brooklyn, New York 
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Get Our New Book of Plans 


TS ea 
6 99 For 25c in Silver 
Low Cost Modern Homes” £%,25/",Sitver 
Contains over one hundred new designs of practical homes 
from. $1,500 to $3,000, giving floor plans, exterior views, cost 
of each house and price of plans. This book sells regularly for 
$1.00, but you can get it for 25 cents and 10 cents postage, 
We will save you two-thirds of the usual architect's fee and guar. 
antee satisfaction. We have planned over 6,400 homes through. 
out the world, and in every case saved money for our customers 


“8 





I make all sorts of | 









clear glass for all sorts | 








of uses; each the best 











glass for its particular 









purpose. 












For my Pearl Glass | 





lamp-chimneys — that | 






bear myname, Macbeth 






—I make the best glass 





ever put into a lamp- 






Reg. U.S. Pat Of chimney. 





These chimneys are clear as crystal; 






no fogging, no blurring, and they won’t | 





Design No. 52—Costing about $2,200. Blue-print Plans 
of this House, Complete, for only $10.00 
“Palatial Modern Homes.”—Contains double houses. flats and 
large dwellings, from $3,500 to $20,000. Sent for 25 cents and 

12 cents postage. 
“Cottages and Bungalows.”—This book has 68 designs of small 
houses costing 8300 to $9,000, and will be mailed to any ad 
dress for 25 cents and 5 cents postage. 
“California Bungalows.”—Contains 60 first-class bungalows, from 
$500 up. The best book of its kind published. Price, 25 cents 
and 5 cents postage. 

OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, $1.00 
Send _ us $1.00 for a year’s subscription to “Art in Architec. 
ture,” a monthly magazine devoted to the home. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SONS, Architects, 
1159 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 









break from heat; proper shapes and | 
lengths, and they fit. | 
I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney 





















book to tell you the right chimney for | 











any burner. Address | 










\ [ ACBETH 9 Pittsburgh. 


Which Iron F neg? | 


HE advantages of iron fence are self-evident. 
T The economy of iron fence has been amply dem- | 

onstrated. The question for you to decide is 
simply: “Which iron fence—whose make?” If you | 
are seeking a lifetime-lasting fence of dependable 
material and superior construction, the one right | 













answer (no matter what price you wish to pay) is: 








When You Buy 


Toilet Paper, you owe it to yourself 
and family to demand the cloth-like 


sour SSlle 


toilet paper, because it is thoroughly impreg- 
nated with Canada Balsam, which has distinct 
healing and soothing properties. 
Insures a comfort, worth much more than it costs. 
10 cents East and 15 cents West of the Mississippi. 
lenwood Ave. 
Scott Paper Co. °” Philadelphia 


A free sample packet on request—send Dealer's name. 


| sss aad 


















When you buy Stewart’s, you are sure to get the high- 
est-grade iron fence your money can buy—and the price 
is rockbottom. For 25 years this make has been the 
standard of quality. ‘The Stewart Iron Fence Works is 
the largest inthe world. Stewart’s Iron Fence is in use 
throughout the entire Western Hemisphere. More of it 
is sold each year than of all other makes combined. 


The Stewart Catalog is Mailed FREE 


on request. Write for it today and make your selections at leisure | 
from our soo designs, ranging from the simplest and least expensive 
to the most elaborate and ornate effects in iron fence and entrance 
gates. Stewart's Iron Reservoir Flower-Vases and Iron Lawn 
Settees are also illustrated 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
1713 COVINGTON ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Special designs created for any purpose and to 
harmonize with any style of architecture desired. 
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hife Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 











| Holstein Milk for 
‘Infant Feeding 


What your baby most needs is food which will 
build muscle and tissue and make it thrive. This 


What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— , 
a breed of cow is very large, healthy and robust, and 


s answered over a hundred times in the ' 
new illustrated Knox on book, , Aine if your baby can only have this milk, we know it 
}many recipes tor candies better than “fudge” “il heo; a ay aber: eg rea 
jor “Divinity.” For the name and address of will begin to improv e- This seems a very simple thing 
your grocer we will send you the book free to do, but you try it. Holstein Milk will carry 







If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 


a ich plat aunaie tor Se. in cmee ond hie it safely through babyhood. [If it is best for baby it 


name, or for r5c. a two quart package. is surely best for general family use. If your milkman 

; e cannot supply you, send us his name and address. 
Knox aj Gelatine To sane more ‘about the use and value of Hol- 
49 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. stein Milk as an infant food, write for our Free 
Booklet,** The Story of Holstein Milk.’’ Learn 
| what eminent physicians and families have to say in 
9 | its favor. It doesn’t pay to experiment — there’s 
too much at stake. 
























The most delicate stomach will re- 
tain and digest this delicious bever-= 
age. It is a most perfect blend of 
the choicest cocoa beans scientificale 
ly and hygienically prepared. It is 
absolutely pure and highly nutritious 
Free Sumple Postpaid if you address Dept. F. 











HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
3D American Building, Brattleboro, Vt. 


| | 2 AMIR A A A i RNA ERSTE 


= 
Here is a Knife Men Love so Much 
They Hate to Threw an Old Handle Away 
No. 58, Cut is exact size; ebony handle, 3 blades, 
German silver ends. The long blade is for rough or 
fine work; the medium blade is as thin as 
arazor. Price, postpaid, $1.00. If you are 
not ““DE-E-E-LIGHTED” send it back 
Our strong 2-blade, 75c Jack Knife 
we send for a while for 48e, postpaid 
5 for $2. 

No. 34 we call “Our Master- 
jiece;’’ weighs only 2 ozs.; 3 cutting 
lades; will cut a quill pen or an ax-handle. 

price, with ebony handle, postpaid, $1.25; 
ivory, $1.50; choicest pearl, $2.00. 

Shears, 7 in.- best size, razor steel, 

cut like a razor, 60 cents, postpaid 
Send for 80-page Free List and 
‘* How to Use a Razor”’ 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
77 A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 


103 
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Guaranteed One Year. SOLD ON APPROVAL 


This wonderful new typewriter, at one-sixth the cost. 
with one-tenth the number of parts, does the same work as 
\ expensive inachines, with quickness, neatness and ease 
\ The BENNETT is a portable, visible-writing ink. 
\ ribbon typewriter; standard keyboard; light, simple, 

\ speedy, compact, strong. In neat case, size only 
2x5x11 inches, weight only 412 pounds. Made from 
the best materials by experts. 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 
for free illustrated catalog and sample of writing. 


Don’t pay more than $18 for a typewriter until you know the 
BENNETT. Don’t pay less than $100 unless you buy a BENNETT. 


Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories 


A. E. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway, New Yo:%, U, S.A. 







































A pen that 
will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 

ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not do this. They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. ’ 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don’t lose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individual pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality. 
Sample card of 12, all different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway 
N. Y. 



















A Single Sheet of MultiKopy Will Make 
Good Copies of 100 Letters 


If you don’t know how amazingly good serv- 
ice that-is, send for sample sheet and learn by 
tests whether your carbon paper money is waste- 


fully spent or not. 
J 
Lid MARK)e 


CARBON PAPER 


is made in black, blue. purple, red and green, in six varie- 
ties to meet all needs. This list names the varieties and 
the number of copies each will make at one writing Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
Regular Finish Hard Finish Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary 360. 
McitiKory Lt.Wt., 20 MuxtrKopy Lt.Wt., 16 Save money. Print for others, big 
MvuLtiKopy Medium, 8 MULTIKopy Medium, 6 yrofit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
MvuttiKopy Billing, 6 MututiKopy Billing, 4 actory for press catalog, TYPE, 


STAR Brand Typewriter Ribbons ae 


‘ 4 THE PRESS CO., Meriden. Conn. 
guaranteed for 75,000 impressions of the letter ee. ae 
a or e without clogging so as to show on paper. 

















































































e Non-filling, non-drying, non-fading. Any 
a dealer can supply you. Pa RENTED ANYWHERE 
i D 
F. S. WEBSTER CO., 332 Congress St., Boston, Mass. |2: 5 to 4 Mts prices, EXT RENTAL APPLIED on ee 
——_——— —— —=—— == > = Shipped with privilege of examination. Write for 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 202 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 













Tiere is some work in your office that can be done better, 


e e 
Make Toil Easier easier, faster and more economically on. the Elliott-Fisher 


ame «Standard Writing-Adding Machine than it can be done any 
other way. The Elliott-Fisher writes, adds, subtracts, manifolds and tabulates; it does at machine speed 


in one operation what must be done otherwise in many, and automatically proves its work as it goes along. 
Think it over again—writes, adds, manifolds and tabulates at one operation—subtracts too—at machine speed and mechanically 
proves its own work as it goes along. There’s some of that kind of work to do in your office—work for the Eljiott-Fisher. Its perfectly 
natural for you, if you don’t know the Elliott-Fisher, to think ‘“‘It’s all right for some classes of business, but it won’t fit my work. 
One jarge concern used to think the same way and made seven distinct entries in connection with every order—now it uses the Elliott- 
Fisher arid writes all these seven entries at one operation. Thousands more once said ‘It won't do for us,”’ but now they use and praise. 
the Elliott-Fisher. Another concern wrote us the other day, “We have in our office two of your eleven-inch machines on W hich two 
Operators handle our work. In case of absence of either of these operators, and we have to resort to pen.and ink, it takes three clerks 


to do the same amount of work done by one operator on your machine and half the time of another clerk to add-what your cay - 
or hand- 

















automatically." it makes no difference what business you are in, there are concerns in that line that use the Elliott-Fisher ; 
ling work just like yours. It can’t possibly do you any harm to learn what we know when we make no charge for the information. 
Write for catalogue. Thousands of good business concerns now ‘‘make toil 





easier" with Elliott-Fisher, why not join the multitude? 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY, 518 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Don’t Use “Stone-Age” Stationery 


Many a good man has 1910 apparel and a 
1910 automobile, and yet belongs to the ‘‘Stone- 
Age’’ when it comes to his personal stationery. 

> Would you send a social note to a friend on your 
business letterhead? What has he to do with your 
bricks, or railroads, or diamonds ? 

Would you write it on your wife’s linen finish, 
valentine-looking stationery? What a confession! 

We make strong, gentle paper, for gentle strong men. 
It is in note paper form with envelopes to match. 
Do your friends the compliment of writing them on 


Old Hampshire 
Bond Stationery 


‘* The Stationery of a Gentleman’’ 


It is just what a man’s note paper 
ought to be—refined, simple, strong. 
It is not noticeable in itself, but it will 
stand notice when given. The pleas- 
ant half-conscious impression is there. 


Write for portfolio of samples and names of your local dealers. PM EL F 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ¥ in v4 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Most direct route to the “Highlands of Ontario’’—Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Manganetewan 


River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 
Pian to spend your summer holidays this year at one of these delightful spots. 


You can secure, at moderate cost, good hotel accommodations, or if you are a lover of outdoors, and prefer 
to camp, you will find here in abundance, all those things which make roughing it desirable. 

To aid you in selecting the locality that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment, we have prepared 
map folders, beautifully illustrated, which fully describe and explain these out of the ordinary recreation 
resorts. Publications of any of these districts sent free on application to 


W. S. Cookson F. W. Dwyer E. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
917 Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St., Boston 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 


W. E. Davis G. T. Bell 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 
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New Invention! 
FOR THE HOME 


Air Does the Work 
Cleans Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, elc., on 
the floor, by the Vacuum Process 


The New Home Vacuum Gleaner 
WEIGHS NINE POUNDS 


Operated by child or weakly woman. Air 
is drawn through body and fibre of carpet 
at terrific speed. Carries all dust, dirt, 
grit, germs, etc., into the Cleaner. No 

. — dust in room, it all goes into Cleaner. 
Supercedes broom, brush, sweeper, 

dust pan and dust cloth. Cleans 
without Sweeping, Raises 
no dust. Keeps house clean, 
does away with housecleaning. 
Portable, dustless, always 
ready. Adapted to every 
= home—rich or poor—city, vil- 
lage or country. Does same 
work as expensive machines. 


8.50 
Costs nothing to operate—costs 


NOT SOLD IN STORES nothing for repairs. Light, neat, 
well and durably made—~s10u'!d last a life time. Saves time, 
labor, carpets, curtains, furniture. Saves drudgery, saves 
health, saves money. Saves taking up and beating 
carpets. The New Home Cleaner is truly a wonder. As- 
tonishes everybody; customers all delighted and praise it. 
They wonder how they ever did without it. 


Lady had matting too old to take up—New Home Cleaner 
saved it—Cleaned it on floor 


Others write: ** Would not do without it for many times its 
cost.” Another says: “‘Ten-year-old girl keeps everything 
clean.”” Another: ‘‘ Never had house so clean.’”’ Another: 
“*Carpets and rugs so clean baby can play without getting 
dust and germs.”” Another: ‘‘It works so easy; just slide 












nozzle over carpet, it draws all the dirt into the Cleaner—not 
a particle of dust raised.’”” So they run, hundreds and thou- 
sands of letters praising, without acomplaint. Totry a New 
Home Cleaner means to want it—then keep it. The size is 
right—weight is right—price is right. Simple, neat, hand- 
some, durable and easily operated. All put together ready 
for use when you receive it. 
Not Sold in Stores 5 0 
Every one tested before shipping—guar- 2 oem 
anteed as represented or money refunded. 
Write to-day; or better, send order. You won't regret It. 
FREE SAMPLE TO- ACTIVE AGENTS 
Agents make money easy, quick, sure. Spare or all time. 
Men or women. Experience unnecessary. $50 to $180 per 
week. W. B. Morgan, Pa., ‘‘Send 60 Cleaners at once. 
Sold 32 so far this week, making 75 in 9 days.” ‘Sold 5 
Vacuum Cleaners last Saturday—my first attempt.’’ So 
it —_ all along the line—These reports are not uncommon. 
Sales easy, profits big, generous. Show one in operation. 
when they see it they buy. 
Write to-day. 
Name 


People want it, must have it; 
How they sell! Show 10 families, sell 9. 
Send postal card for full description and agent’s plan. 
choice of territory. Act quick. 
Address R. Armstrong Mfg. Co., 
797 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 












It is a powerful mineral cement. When 
set, it is absolutely proof against fire, frost, 






“Stick 
tic Ss i moisture and chemicals, 
everything From a kitchen pan to a delicate vase, 
98 Cementium mends everything to stay — furni- 
but is ture, leaky pipes, cut glass, etc. 
A 2c. tin will save you “many a dollar. 


not sale at hardware, drug, stationery, grocery and 
. ” 
sticky. 










On 









department stores. 
Write for free booklet—* Little Tragedies from 
Everyday Life.” 
CAEMENTIUM SALES CO. 
NewYork Sole Agents forU.5.A. Chicago 
120N Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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$19.50 


BRASS BED 







On Ap- 
broval 






Freight 
Prepaid 










ge — 


BISHOP (GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) sel! this beauti- 
ful genuine all-brass ($40.00) Bed, Colonial style, Direct 
to you for $19.50, returnable at our expense and your 
money refunded if not found satisfactory and worth 
double our price. Or, we will send the Bed with guaran- 
teed springs and Cotton-felt Mattress 
$29.50 (worth $60.00). 

It is a full-size double Bed 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. 
long, with heavy 2 inch continuous Pillars—your choice 
of bright or ‘‘satin’”’ finish, both guaranteed for 10 years, 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles contains colored 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in ‘‘period” and 
modern designs, illustrates and describes over 1,000 
styles of dependable furniture, priced one-third below 
ordinary retail values. 

Send 25 cents in stamps for the book on approval 
(we credit this amount toward your first purchase), We 
will refund the postage if you do not find it a correct and 
valuable guide to furniture buying. 


We ship on approval and prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. Write 
to-day. References, any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 22-34 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEES eI Ma ed oy 


Absolutely safe. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Casts no shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
\ 200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
) wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
826 E. 5th St., Canton, 0, j 


+ te ian 
Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful, For brilliancy 
they equal the genuine, standing all test and 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Sent free with privilege of examination. _ For 
particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. 10, 517 W. Jackson Boul, Chicago, Ill, 


| Hair Like This is the Crown- 
| ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
overtaking you? If you are 
bald or near bald, + " 
hair is falling, faded or dying; 
when dandruff 1s to get 
in its destructive work, get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Hair Tonic, the remark- 
able treatment the newspa- 
pers everywhere are telling 
about; the re that does 
more than is claimed for it; 
the remedy that doctors are 
praising. Get it or order it 
of a reliable druggist—one 
whowill not offer you a substi- 
tute. If you <p ae = 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior by prepaid mail a tr 

Treatment, let me send you FREE ae of this remarkable 
| hair food. Write today to WM. CHAS. KEENE, Pres’t, 


| Lorrimer Institute, Dept. 2805 , Baltimore ,Maryland. 
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Hawes.von Gal 






Ghe Smartest Shapes for 
Spring and Summer 


THE preferred shapes for the present season still show the flat and medium-flat set 
brims. In soft hats the style differences are rather more in evidence. 

Good form and good taste dictate the avoidance of extremes, in hats as in clothes. 
Individuality i is of course desirable, and it is this attribute, combined with style, quality, 
superior workmanship, finish and fit, that has placed Hawes, von Gal Hats first in the 
favor of smartly dressed men. 

Your choice for Spring may be either a derby or a soft hat, but whatever your prefer- 
ence, you cannot err in buying a Hawes, von Gal Hat. Moreover, satisfaction is 
guaranteed by your dealer—and we stand back of him. 


See the new shapes for Spring and Summer. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 
We are Makers of the Hilits, Celebrated $3 Hat 


If not at your dealer’s, write for our new Spring and Summer Style Book “‘D.’’ We will 
fill your order a from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. id 25 cents to cover cost of postage. 


__Hawesvongal 


DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago Sesten 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitz 


Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 


———_$ 


Visit ‘‘Wonderland’’--- the great region of scenic 
surprises---before you go to Europe. Or, if you’ve 
seen the Old World, see this year that world of 
canyons, cataracts, geysers and hot springs, which 
lies so close at home, in our own country. See the 
unique phenomena which Nature has so strangely 
assembled here, over a mile above the sea, in 
an incomparable climate, for you to enjoy. 


| Northern Pacific Ry 


The Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune 


operates through Pullman Sleeping Cars direct to 
the Park boundary at GARDINER GATEWAY 
the official entrance, daily during the open season, 


June 15 to September 15, 1910. 
@Summer Tourist Fares to the North 
Pacific Coast, effective daily, June 1 to 
September 30,1910. Send your name and 
address for “Land of Geysers” booklet 
and Yellowstone Park folder, free for 
the asking, with full particulars of fares 
and train service. Address 


A. M. CLELAND 


General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Annual Rose Festival, Portland, Ore., June 6-11, 1910 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





Cosmopolitan—Advertising Section 





Are You Aware that the Melodies of the Old 
Masters are Placed Within Your 


The “CECILIAN” Piano 


@ Wouldn’t you appreciate, at the close of a strenuous day, the rest that comes from enjoying 
music such as your mood would dictate? 


@ Perhaps all alone enjoying some familiar song or Hymn of your Childhood: or surrounded 
by your friends and neighbors, delight them with a “dreamy nocturne” from Chopin, or charm 
with the matchless majesty of Liszt—or possibly something from the latest opera. 


@ That you have been denied the advantage of a musical education matters not at all, 
for this is a piano 


That Any One Can Pla 


at cos @ Its metal mechanism, scientifically constructed, so simple and easy to 
Pree. operate, yields to your every mood and enables you to produce music just 
as you would enjoy it. Won’t you allow us to demonstrate its many superior 
qualities to you? 
@ We will mail you free, a little book which fully illustrates and describes 
the Cecilian Piano. Won’t you send for this book? 


The Farrand Company, - Dept. G, - Detroit, Michigan 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





 ~-‘Big Opportunities from Little “Ads” 


CLOSING DATE: Advertisements for June Cosmopolitan, published May 10th, should be in our office on 
or before April 16th, the final closing date. 


RATES: $2 a line, cash with order. 


Minimum space accepted four lines (about 32 words). 
On a definite six time contract the rate is only 50c. a line on the sixth insertion. 


Example: 


a four-line advertisement costs $8 for each five consecutive insertions and $2 for the last issue. 


NOTE: We ask the assistance of our readers in excluding any objectionable advertisement from these columns 
as it is ofttimes impossible to know personally the reliability of each advertiser. 


Cosmopolitan Classified Directory, 1789 Broadway, New York 


REAL ESTATE 


British Columbia 

Seif-Supporting Homes in the Glorious Fruit District, 
Southern British Columbia, for $10 cash and $10 per month, 
without interest. Annual profits $500 to $1000 per acre. 
Orchard, garden, poultry, grand scenery, hunting, boating, 
fishing, purest water, delightful climate, warm winters, cool 
summers, church, school, postoffice, store, daily trains, big 
sawmill, lumber at bottom prices, no freight to pay; fine 
neighbors, comforts of civilization combined with delightful 
rural community. Write to-day. Dept. W, West-Kootenay 
Orchard Association, Box 1, Nelson, B. C. 


British Columbia—Fort George lands—50,000 acres 
fertile wheat and mixed farming lands, Send for photo- 
graphs and surveyors’ reports. The Wright Investment Co., 
Dominion Trust Building, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


British Columbia Farm Lands—80,000 acres on Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway. Fort George district—retail or 
en bloc. Rich soil, ideal climate, easy terms. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


California 


$10 Monthly buys a 5-acre ** Sun-kist’’ Muscatel vineyard 
in Southern California, which will net $150 to $500 an acre 
annually. A thoroughly reliable company plants the 
vines and cares for them 3 years. Secure a part of the famous 
McCoy Ranch, adjoining the city of Escondido. Illustrated 
booklet free. W. E. Alexander, President, 
Escondido, Cal. 


Orange Land $3 Per Acre Monthly in Southern Califor- 
nia’s sunniest climate. Your first opportunity to buy small 
ylece of choice frostless fruit land in beautiful El Cajon 
Jalley, on long-time terms. Special introductory prices. 
Near schools. Good living in five acres. Write for illus- 
trated booklet and full particulars. Address 

J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, California. 

Own an Orange Grove in California. Buy Units of Own- 
ership, on easy payments. Each unit represents an acre. 
After you have paid up, you may convert units into deeds to 
land. Ideal plan for non-residents who may buy orange 
land on easy terms; have grove planted and grown while 
paydng for it; make 100% profit in 5 years on improvement 
of land: provide income for life and beautiful home for old 
age. Now opening Kern Orange Tract No. 2. Can you 
spare $10 or more monthly? 

Calif. Co-Operative Frult Growing Ass’n, 
575 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 
*“Sunny”’ Stanislaus. Why swelter in summer and 
freeze in winter when you can live in California? Write Dpmt. 
“Cc,” Stanislaus Board of Trade, Modesto, Cal., for free booklet 
telling how to obtain an ideal home in the heart of California. 


Texas 


Millions of Acres of Free School Land in Texas now 
coming on the market. Our new book gives full particulars, 
75 cents. Write us. 

German American Land Company, Austin, Texas. 

Riveria Beach Hotel (South of Corpus Christi), elegantly 
furnished, now open. Choice Beach lots for sale. Free 
Booklet. 





Theodore Koch, Box 12, Riveria, Tex. 

$300.00 Per Acre Profit From Texas Truck Land—Be 
your own boss, live in an ideal climate where snow and cold 
weather are unknown, where oranges blossom, flowers bloom 
and vegetables grow all winter. Raise vegetables when prices 
are sky high. Others are becoming rich. Five acres will 
only cost you $200.00. Pay for it $12.50 per month. Fine 
illustrated literature FREE. 

Burton & Danforth, 
576 Gibbs Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

A Ten Acre Irrigated Sugar Cane Farm will pay for itself 
quickly. Our lower Rio Grande Valley Irrigated Lands excel 
the world in the production of Sugar Cane Best climate, soil 
and water; schools and churches; easy terms. When desired 
we arrange for planting, cultivating, harvesting and marketing 
the cane for non-resident owners on a part crop basis. Booklet 
free. Write to Fletcher & Rossiter, 256 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Tulia, Texas. Best town in the fastest Developing 
Country of the Great South West. An unusual opportunity 
to invest in lots. Free Booklet. 

The Tulla Development Company, Tulla. 








REAL ESTATE 


cal Oregon 


Government Land Now Open for Entry. Irrigated. 
Under the Carey Act, in Central Oregon, Water Rights $40.00 
per acre. Write for Booklet C. Land Commissioner. Des- 
chutes Irrigation & Power Co., Bend, Oregon. No blizzards, 


floods nor cyclones. 

Arkansas 
. Fruit Farm. 21,000 Elberta and Salway trees, 5 & 6 
yrs. old, highly cultivated and thrifty.. 10 acres strawberries. 
Near gas and coal fields. 1 mi. from town. Steam spraying 
plant. Price attractive. Norris Fruit Farm Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Florida 


We are developing the largest grapefruit grove in Florida 
near Ft. Myers, Lee County. You can secure an Interest in 
this grove on an easy monthly payment plan (42 cents per 
day buys an acre interest of 100 bearing trees) which promises 
quick returns, $500 to $600 profit per acre, per annum, on your 
investment and will establish an income for life. This is no ex 
periment with us. Four years ago we planted 400 acres of 40,000 
Grape fruit trees, which we expect to yield $100,000 worth of 
fruit next season, Which willrepresent 50°%% profit on the invest- 
ment. Illustrated booklet free. Write us to-day for full informa- 
tion. Grapefrult Syndicate, Home Life Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


Make a fortune raising vegetables in Florida. Write for 
our book of facts. We don’t ask you to invest; merely 
read the facts—that’s all. Address Florida Land Co., 
Chipley, Fla. 

Florida Lands—Ten acres on Choctawhatchee Peninsula, 
Washington Co., Fla., will insure a competence for life. Soilisa 
deep, black, sandy loam. Can raise two and three crops each 
year. All semi-tropical fruits and vegetables thrive exceedingly 
well. Finest and Highest priced oranges of Florida grow here. 
Plenty of rainfall. No irrigation. Cool in summer, warm in win- 
ter. No sunstrokes or frostbites. Lumber on the ground at 
wholesale prices. One of the healthiest spots in the U. S. Prices 
low. Small cash payment down; balance in easy monthly in- 
stallments. Write today for sample of soil, literature, maps,etc. 
Santa Rosa Plantation Co., 414 Northwestern Bidg., Chicago. 


New Jersey 

Fruit and Poultry Farms in Southern New Jersey are 
making money for their owners. We sell 5 acres for $125 
($5 monthly). Only 19 miles from Atlantic City. Best 
markets in country within easy reach. Twelve million 
people within 150 miles. Successes can be made raising 
berries, fruits, vegetables, squabs, poultry and eggs. 2 main 
line railroads. Title insured. Booklet free. 

Frazier Company, 743 Bailey Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 


For Sale—Gentleman’s place adjoining Harriman estate. 
130 acres, 20-room house and cottage. Excellent buildings. 
Superb location. Near New York. Price _low, terms easy. 

T. R. Hart, 60 Wall St., New York City. 


Miscellaneous _ 

“3000 Money-Making Farms throughout 16 states. Stock 

and tools included with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. 30 free. : - 

E. A. Strout, Station 2720, 47 West 34th St., New York. 








~ BUNGALOWS 


Bungalows. Send stamp for sample pages of ** California 
Bungalow Homes.” Latest and best book of the Bungalow, 
Inside and out. The Bungalowcraft Co., 403 Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Investments—Bonds—Mortgages 


Investors—We would like to send you circular B, 1 ex- 
plaining the advantages of investing in small lots of listed 
securities. Hermann Kaliser, Member of Consolidated Stock 
Ex. of N. Y., 62 New St., N. Y. City. Ms ss 

Wanted—Old Mining, Oil or Other Stocks will be taken 
in exchange for money-making New York suburban real 
estate. If you have $10 to $1,000 in stocks you wish to dis- 
pose of, write at once giving name of Company, number 0} 
shares and price. Address Land, Suite 334 A—12 West 31st 
Street, New York City. 


110 These pages offer opportunity both to advertiser and reader alike 
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USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Fascinating, money-making—Mall Order Agency Bus!- 
ness at home. Anyone can conduct It—Everything fur 
nished. Large line. Free Booklet tells how. . 

Miller & Co., Dept. C, Box 4, Muskegon, Mich. 
—Gounty and State rights for sale on an excellent novelty: 
price right; chance for small manufacturers and investors; 


big profits. 





Sanders, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


————— ; . 
Invest in Champion Gum and Chocolate machines for 


outdoors and indoors. The most durable and best working 
slot machines made. Send for Special Offers. 
Boston Coin Machines Co., Dept. F, Boston, Mass. 








Crew Manager wanted.—To appoint and handle corps of 
house-to-house canvassers W orking small cities— Big profits for 
manager and crew men. Best season now opening. W rite to-day 
and reserve territory. E. M. Davis, 1413 Carroll Ave., ¢ hicago. 
Slot Machines pay, $5 will start you In a profitable cash 
business, can be carried on while otherwise engaged, for par 
iculars address. 
tleulars ad Cc. Walter, 61 Beekman St., N. Y. 

Start Legitimate Mail Order Mercantile Business of your 
own; possibilities unlimited; cash orders good profits; con 
ducted by any one. We print your catalogs, supply every 
thing; sell you merchandise at wholesale; show you how, 
on small investment. Write for free booklet and sample 
catalog. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Build a Business of Your Own, and escape salaried drudg 
ery for life. We teach the Collection Business; a limitless 
tield with little competition. Few opportunities so profitable. 
Send for ‘‘ Pointers’’ to-day. 

American Collection Service, 7 State St., Detroit, Mich 

I made $50,000 in Five Years in the Mail Order Business, 
began with $5; anyone can start a mail order business at 
home. Send for free booklet. Tells how. 

Heacock, 885 Lockport, N. Y 

Start a Permanent Business of Your Own. We, as manu 
facturers, start you and furnish everything. No Canvassing. 
Three simple, successful Mail Order Plans to keep our fac 
tories busy. We coach you and show you how to get busi 
ness. You pay us in three months and make big profits. 
Spare time to start. Write to-day for positive proof. 

Pease Mfg. Company, 
813 Pease Blde., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your idea and it may bring you wealth 
I loan money to inventors to take out patents. 

John Wedderburn, Capitalist, Brookland, D. C. 

Be a Real Estate Broker. \Ve will train you to become 
a prosperous independent business man in your home town. 
You don’t need capital. We are experts in the real estate 
business. You can reap all the benefits of our long and 
varied experience in a few short months, without interfering 
with your present work. Write to-day for illustrated descrip 
tive book S—we send it free. The U.S. Real Estate Institute, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Incorporate your business under South Dakota Laws: 
no franchise taxes: save expense: do business anywhere; 
safest; best: Drexel Investment Co., Corporation Depart- 
ment. Drexel Bank Building. Chicago. III. 


INSTRUCTION 


Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing, $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by 
mall. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano 
Therapy, Dept. 638, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 

We Teach Men the Barber Trade in Short Time by our 
method of free clinic and expert instructions. Write nearest 
Branch for catalogue. Moler System of Colleges, New York 
City, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, Omaha, Dallas, or Houston ex. 

Take up the Linotype.—Easiest, steadiest, best- paying 
branch of printing trade; over 13,000 machines in U. § short 
hours, big salaries: school perfectly equipped; send for pros- 
pectus at once. N. E. Linotype School, 6 Dix Pl., Boston, Mass. 

Sell Your Short Stories. Write for Testimonials from 
pupils whom we have helped to get into print. Practical 
Short Story course by mail. Newspaper & Literary Training 
Scioo!, Devt. A, Toledo. Ohio. 


GAMES—AMUSEMENTS 


* Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musical Pleces, Entertainments. Make Up Goods. 
Large Catalog Free. S. Denison, Pub., Dept. 24, Chicago. 
gutetion Picture Machines, Film Views, Magic Lanterns, 
Slides and similar Wonders For Sale. Catalogue Free. We 
also Buy Magic Machines, Films, Slides, ete 
Harbach & Co.. 809 Filbert Street. Philadelnhia. Pa 


_YACHTS—MOTOR BOATS | 


Yy Send for 80 Page List of Yacht and Boat Building Books. 
acht Pictures, ete. 


















































The Rudder Co., 


9 Murr Street, New York. U 
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Opportunity Adlets 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


————____ — — - ee 
Capitalize Your Brains, and select your attorney with 
care. We do the best work at reasonable rates. Patents, 
trade-marks, designs. copyrights, ete. Send for booklet D 
Richard B. Owen, Warder Building, Washington, D. C 
Patent Your Ideas. $100,000 offered for one invention; 
$8,500 for another Book *‘ How to Obtain a Patent" and 
*“*‘What to Invent”’ sent free Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Patent Obtained or Fee Re 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale at our expense 
Established 15 years Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys 
915 F Street, Washington, D. ¢ 
Patents that Protect and Pay Advice and books free 
tates reasonable Highest references Best results 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington 
D. C. 











Patentability. ‘‘How We Do Business.”” and **‘Whatto 
Invent, How to Invent, and How to Sell Your Patent sem 
free Established 1880. 

John S. Duffie & Co., Dept. 6, Washington, D ¢ 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. ‘Send sketch for free 
report as to patentability Guide Book and what to Invent 
with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. One 
million dollars offered for one invention; $16,000 for others 
Patents secured by us advertised free in World's Progress 
Sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D C 


2atents that Protect Our three books for inventors 
mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 84, Washington, D. ¢ 
Established 1869 


“Patents that Pay! 2 Books Free “What and How to 
Invent—Fortunes in Patents’? and 61 p. Guide Adviec 
Best references. Special offers 


E. E. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, 804 F,. Washington, D C 

Patent What You Invent! Your Ideas May Bring you a 
fortune 90,000 offered for one invention Our free 
books tell what to invent and how to obtain a patent 
Write for them Send sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability Patent Obtained or Fee returned. Patents 
advertised for sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, Reg'd 
Atty’s, 1293 F St.. Washington. D. ¢ 


~ TYPEWRITERS 














‘ypewriters, including Oliver Underwood 
and L. C. Smith, at especially attractive prices for imme 
diate acceptance. All Standard makes at low figures 
Machines rented at $3.00 per month. Write at once 
Rockwell- Barnes Company, 
1005 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 
Never Kefore Offered: Rebuilt Underwoods, Olivers Rem 
ingtons, others $15 to $38; worth double; sent anywhere allow 
ing trial; Supply limited, write quick; Old Reliable( Established 
1881).Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 245 Broadway,N-Y. 
Typewriters. All makes. Caligraphs $6.00; Hammond 
Densmore $10.00; Remington $12.00; Oliver $24.00; Under 
wood $30.00; 15 days’ free trial and year’s guarantee. Harlem 
Typewriter Exchange, Dept. X5—217 W. 125th St., N. Y.C. 
Genuine typewriter bargains. No matter what make, will 
quote you lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big bar 
gain list and illustrated catalogue. 
. J. Peabody, 64 Minot Blidg., Boston, Mass 


L 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
Farmers have big money. Reach over 750,000 of them by 
advertising in Farm Life—30 cents per agate line classified. 


Minimum ad. $1.20. Sample copy free. No medical adver 
tising. Dept. 4, Farm Life, Chicago. 


BOOKS—MAGAZINES 


aaa aasanen saenieeiae . 
You Must Soon Take Sides for or against Socialism 
Naturally you want to read about it. We will mail you one 
book free. Then you will want more. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 140 Kinzie St., Chicago 


FORTUNE for the Author with the right story We are 
the only publishing house in the country combining both the 
publishing and dramatization of books. A story with all the 
essentials of a good play meansarich harvest for both author 
and publisher. The returns in royalties earned by leasing 
plays made from ‘‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,” ‘** Miss Petti 
coats,”’ ‘‘ Blennerhassett,’’ and others of our books are so 
large that we are now diligently seeking another strong story 
with like dramatic qualities. We are also interested In school 
text books. Send us your manuscripts. The C. M. Clark 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass 























California owes its prosperity to the oil industry. Sample 
copy of our monthly paper ‘‘California Oil Fields,’’ free for 
the asking. 
Sagar & Loomis, 750 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal 
Free: An Investment Library consisting of four books 
entitled ‘‘ Investment Primer,’ Art of Wall Street Invest- 
ing,”’ ‘‘ Pitfalls of Speculation,”’ *‘ Mining Investments and 
How to Judge Them,” sent without cost upon receipt of one 
year subscription to Copper Curb & Mining Outlook, pub- 
lished weekly: Subscription $2.50 yearly. Expressage on 
books 35c. Special illustrated Lake Superior number, March 
23d, two-color cover. Sample copy_free. Copper Curb & 


Mining Outlook Pub. Co., Room 204, 72 Trinity Pl., N. ¥.C. 








It pays to read these pages in Cosmopolitan for profit as well as instruction and enjoyment 111 



























AGENTS WANTED 


Salesmen.—lI need several high-grade Salesmen to sell a 
line of office specialties that have a place in every store, office, 
factory and educational institutionin the land. The economy 
effected by these devices will range from 25°%% to 75% of sav 
ing and the compensation ranges from $25.00 to $110.00 on 
each sale. An exclusive sale contract for each territory is 
made in writing and the contract is backed by a Five- Million- 
Dollar Corporation. Only men of real merit, who can give 
bond will be considered. Full explanation and plan will be 
sent by mail on request to those who give full details concern- 
ing themselves. Edgar A. Russell, Sales Engineer, 314 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Side-Line Salesmen—Agents.—New, simple, practical 
pencil-sharpener; sells on sight; big profits; day’s supply 
in side pocket. Sample (with terms) 10c. 

Arne Co., Desk D, Racine, Wis. 

Men Wanted.—For Railway Mail, Customs and post- 
office. Examinations. $600 to $1,500. Preparation free. 
Write for schedule of Spring examinations. 

Franklin Institute, Dep’t R., 25, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manager wanted every city and county, handle best pay- 
ing business known, legitimate, new, exclusive control; no 
insurance or book canvassing. Address 

Halstead, 66 West 35th St., New York. 

Agents Wanted for our new 25c. Darning Machine; just 
out; weaves new heel or toe in sock in five minutes; no sewing 
machine required; works by hand. Send 15c. for sample or 
$1.25 for doz. Hutton Co., Walnut St., Desk 5, Phila., Pa. 

Agents make big money selling our new gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Any one can put 
them on. Write to-day for free sample and full particulars. 

Metallic Sign Letter Co., 420 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
Agents wanted in every country to sell the transparent 
handle pocket-knife. Big commission paid. From $75.00 
to $300 a month can be made. Write for terms. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., No. 7 Barr St., Canton, Ohio. 

You can make excellent pay as our general or local agent. 
Household necessity that saves 80°. Permanent business in 
your home town. Write 

J. M. Pitkin & Co., 2 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 











Men Wanted quickly by big Chicago mail order house 
to distribute catalogues, advertise. $21 weekly; Iiberal 


expense allowance. 
Manager, 1220 State Street, Chicago. 


Portrait Agents Wanted.—Guaranteed Crayons size 
16 x 20, 40c. Frames at your own price. 30 days’ credit, 
samples free. We are not in the picture and frametrust. We 
own a large frame factory and sell at one-half the price por- 
trait companies can. Our business established 25 years. We can 
give you steady employment. Our big wholesale art catalog 
with confidential prices and instructions mailed free to ageuts. 

Williams Picture & Frame Co., 2550 Taylor St., Chicago. 








POULTRY—DOGS—PETS 


FINE BABY CHICKS, 8 Cents Each—Shipped safely 
anywhere. Eggs for hatching, $4.00 per 100. Mammoth 
Turkeys, Imported Pigeons. Illustrated catalog Free. 

Culver Poultry Farm, 132 Broadway, Benson, Neb. 











2c. Each Safety Razor Blades, thin, single and double 
edge blades sharpened better than new; your own blades re- 
turned with a tested hair-clipping edge. Try it. 


Razoredge Co., 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





14 S. 





Acting—Oratory—Playwriting.—We teach these profit- 
able and fascinating professions by Correspondence, and pre- 
are you for the stage or speaker’s platform. Our method 
eads to originality and success. Explanatory book ‘‘ Dram- 
atic Art”’ free! Write to-day! Chicago Sch. of Elocution, 
326 Grand Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 














TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy taught at home in the shortest time. The 
Omnigraph Automatic Transmitter combined with Standard 
Key and Sounder. Sends you telegraph messages at any 
speed just as an expert operator would, 5 styles $2 up. Cir- 
eular free. Omnigraph Co., 39 F Cortlandt St., N. Y. 








COINS—STAMPS_ 


$7.75 Paid F< Rare Date 1853 Quarters. $20 for a $} 


cent. Keep all ::oney dated before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book size 4x7. It may 
mean your fortune. C. F. Clarke & Co., Desk 6, Le Roy, N.Y. 





Every Lover of Pictures Should Use Art Corners. Won 
derful for mounting photo prints, post cards, etc., beautifully. 
Engel’s Quick Way—no paste required. 100 in a package, 
10c. Dealer or direct. 

Engel Mfe. Co., Sales Dept. H3, 


Engel Bidg¢., Chicago. 











Offortunity Adlets 








Bright people find in these pages of Cosmopolitan a permanent profitable way to independence 


AGENTS WANTED 


Lake Metal Polisher. A chemically treated cloth 
Quickly restores lustre on ell polished metal ware. No 
liquids, etc., needed. Mailed, 10c. Agents Wanted. Stand 
ard Ventilating Co., Distributors, Tribune Building, New York 

$1500.00 a Year for local representatives. Last year 
577 Agents made over $1500.00 each, selling our wonderfy| 
everlasting cooking utensils. An excellent proposition for 
high-@ass agents. Write to-night. 

American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 89, Lemont, Il. 


Representative of character, man or woman, to sell. line 
of Health Hosiery to consumers; good opportnulty to es- 
tablish permanent business without capital—we help you 
sell—write at once for plan to 

Wilkesbarre Knitting Mills Co., 
Dept. C., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Oh Splash! Stop it! With our nickel-plated Filter and 
Fits any faucet. Makes water run 


Splash preventer. 
smooth. Samples free to agents. Send 2c., cost of mailing. 


Seed's, 164 C. Duane St., New York. 
Automatic Potato Peeler. Peels 24 potatoes perfectly 
in one minute. Milwaukee Fruit Jar older and Cover 
Wrench. The great fruit canning tools. 500 other red hot 
sellers. Beautiful sample case with 40 samples of best sellers 
sent free. Big profits. Robt. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wonderful Invention: Canchester Kerosene In- 
candescent Lamp. Burns with or without mantle. 6 times 
brighter than electricity, gas, acetylene or gasolene at 1-10 
cost. Burner fits any mg f saves 75% oll. No trimming 
wicks, $10 dally. Beware of imitations. Handsome outfit fur- 


nished. Canchester Light Co., 26 State, Dept. C, Chicago. 


$5000.00 in prizes to Davis agents; not only unusually 
large profits for selling our High Grade Soaps & Tollet 
Specialties, but continued service rewarded by a share of our 
profits in premiums. That makes Davis agents ‘‘go some.” 
$15.00 to $25.00 weekly easily made—$100.00 by hustlers. 
Illustrated catalogue and profit-sharing plan free. 
Davis Soap Co., 26 Union Park Court, Chicago. 








Agents—Make big money handling ou atent 
Household Necessities. Every housewife a buyer. xclu 


sive territory. No experience necessary. Write now. 
Sterling Mfg. Co., Box 3, Racine, Wis. 
Agents Wanted—Mabbey Button Fasteners—Simple, 
neat device to fasten any button securely. Only practical 


fastener invented. Send 10c. for sample doz. 
H. A. Mabbey, Lima, O. 





Wanted.—Wide-Awake Sales Agents and _ General 
Agents everywhere to sell New Bath Invention. Combines 
shower, shampoo and massage in ONE. Slips on any faucet 
and has special fittings for use in country homes without 
bath-rooms. Sales unlimited; orders coming fast. We 
must have representatives at once to open new territory to 
meet increasing demand. Drop your dead line and start 
spring with live seller. 

The Progress Company, 
214 Rand McNally Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PIANOS—MUSIC © 


Genuine Bargains in high-grade upright Pianos. Slightly 
used instruments. 7 Steinways from $350 up; 5 Lyon & 
Healys from $250 up: 7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from $250 up; also good second- 
hand Uprights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby Grand Pianos 
at about half. Write for full particulars. Cash or two years 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guarantee with every plano. 


A Used Piano with the manufacturer’s guarantee gives 
the biggest value; we have many of the different standard 
makes from $125.00 up, original cost three times that; de- 
livery free anywhere and very easy terms. The Pease name 
guarantees fair dealing. Write for bargain list. 

Pease & Co., 128 West 42d St., New York. 


Song Poems:—Send me yours. _ I will compose the music. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! Completed manuscript and melodies 
also acceptable. Send for 2 explaining my suc- 
cessful publishing plan. Robert H. Belden, 25 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


Write the Words for a Song. Successful Song Writers 
have made fortunes. Free criticism and advice on all poems 
submitted. First class music; my personal work on each. 
15 years’ reputation. Endorsed by leading _publishers. 
Arthur A. Penn, 3A Childs Bldg., 34th St., N. Y. 


Song Writers—Composers—Send us your song lyrics, 
melodies or complete songs. Immediate publication guar- 
anteed if possessing merit. We publish “Blue Bell and 
other big successes. The F.B. Haviland Pub. Co., 126 West 
37th Street, New York. 

Ivers & Pond Pianos give supreme satisfaction through- 
out a lifetime. Intending buyers should send for our new 
catalogue, containing half-tone pictures and full description 
of our latest models. Finer planos musically or more artistic 
case designs have never been made. Leading piano houses 
sell them, but where none represents us we sell direct from 
Boston, quoting Easy Payment terms and guaranteeing satis- 
faction, or piano returns at our expense for railway freights 
both ways. Write us to-day for prices, terms of payment an 
full information. Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 111 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


“Men nm Wanted.—To- ‘prepare repare for Railway Mail, Internal 
Revenue, Customs and Post Office E xaminations. $50.00 to 
$125.00 monthly. Short hours; common education suffi 
cient. Political influence unnecessary Preparation free. 
Write immediately for schedule of Spring Examinations. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. R., 10, Rochester, N. Y. 


To the Eighty Million Men of America who are engaged 
in the many different branches of selling—or to any man w ho 
wants to increase his business capacity—we say: ‘‘ Let the 
burden of proving that the Sheldon C orrespondence eourse 
can help you to be a Big Man rest entirely upon us ro 
bring you The Sheldon Book—and evidence of what this 
course has done for 40,000 others—you need only send a 

stal card request to 
——e The Sheldon School 
934 Republic Bldg., Chicago. 

00 Chauffeurs and Repair Men. Our demand 
engineers exceeds the supply; calls for men 

of intelligence and mechanical bent, capable of commanding 

$100 to $150 monthly upon graduation. Resident courses 

$15-$50. Home correspondence courses completed by prac 

tical road and shop work at any of our branches or affillated 
uecessful. Look This Up. 

Auto Schools of America, 

1611 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Salesmen— Best accident, health policy. Old line, $1,000 
death: $5 weekly; $100 emergency. Costs $2 yearly. Seal 
wallet free. Liberal commission. 

German Registry Co., 911 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 


Local Representative wanted. Splendid income 
sured right man to act as our representative after learn 
our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary All we require is honesty, ability, ambi 
tion and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No solic 
This is an exceptional Cpperteett for a 

yusiness without 


Wanted 
for automobile 


schools, high 
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iting or traveling 
man in your section to get into a big paying 





capital and become independent for life. Write at once foi 
ill particulars eet ie 
E. R. Marden, Pres., The Nat’l Co-Op. Real Estate Co., 


Suite 26, Marden Bidg., 
14) shington, D.C 

~ Learn salesmanship; ¢ arn $1,000 to $5,000 per yea 
we furnish students positions where they can earn,.$100 per 
month while studying. 

Practic: al School of Salesmanship, D8, New Haven, Conn 
Side Line Salesmen to handle high grade advertising 
novelty, used by Banks and Merchants as souvenirs or pre 





miums. Liberal Commission. Open territory. Particulars and 
sample free. C. Ropp & Sons, 582 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 
Salesmen, Honest, Sober, to represent us; ex 


weekly remittance; experience unneces- 
sary; ability recognized; references. Write 
North Jersey Nurseries, Newark, N. J. 

Civil Service Employees are ; paid well for easy work; 
examinations every month, expert advice, sample questions 
and Booklet 5 describing ‘positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. Write now. 

Washington Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


instanay cau hear FRANKLIN EAR PHONE 
—the most wonderful hearing device in the world. 

Sent on trial, leaving you to be the judge. 
Send for booklet and trial blanks. FRANKLIN ACOUSTIC 
COMPANY, Dept. A, 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cellent opportunity; 














if it is a Wilder. 


half a ton. 
Water Witch can be 


This book Sent Free 


will save money and save your lawn. 


These little “adlets” 


ever used, and will wear as long as any all 
Water Witch and save half the usual cost when you buy this time. 


A Crackerjack for the Tennis Court—Splendid as a Garden Roller. 


We will mail you, postpaid, our valuable 
and interesting book on "The Care of 
the Lawn" together with folder about the Water Witch. Write us today and you 


Opportunity Adlets 


| 





. Water Ballast 


Isn’t it ridiculous to pay for two or three hundred pounds of 
useless metal in a lawn roller, AND to pay freight on it as well, when this 
simple, easy running Water Witch does better work and costs one-third less ? 

Isn't it a pity to have a roller too heavy for a soft lawn—too light for a hard 
lawn, when this new invention fits every condition ? 


Wilder’s Water Witch Roller 


is quickly filled with water or sand, as much or as little as you like. The 
one shown here weighs only 115 pounds empty, but weighs up to 470 pounds 
with water ballast and up to 737 pounds with sand ballast. 
weighs 132 pounds empty, and from that, any weight you wish, up to nearly 
Either size gives you a dozen rollers in one. 
hung up or stored in the loft. 


THE WILDER STRONG IMPLEMENT Co., Box 5, Monroe, Mich. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 











The Real Health merry go round develops sturdy : 
and bodies; keeps children well, happy, off the street, y 
muscle in play; saves doctor bills, inexpensive, absolutely 
safe; can’t tear clothing; operated by children themselves. 


Can be operated at big profit. Illustrated book free 
Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 11, Quine U.S.A 


WEDDING INVITATION Ss 


Wedding Invitations, Announcem 
lettering, including inside and l 
100 Visiting Cards 50 cents W 








































C, Ott Engraving Co., 1004 Chestnu P 
Lady Sewers to make ip shiel "pe ( 
can make two an hour; work sent vomer 
nd reply envelope for full inform 
Universal Remedy Co., Desk D, Vi elp Pa 
Hair Grows when o1 ir Vacuum Cap Is used a fe minutes 
daily. Sent on 60 days -e trial at our expe No drugs 
or electricity. Stops fa i hair. Cures d ff. Postal 
brings Illustrated book 
Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 595 Barclay Bll De é Colo 
Your Loose Teeth c: an be made solid again, t rece ssion 
of the gum checked. **Usmerja Forhé a 
Cure for soft, bleeding, s inuvaitag, rt pu 
gums. Mailed for $2.00 Can be purchased or 
my laboratory. This is what I use in 





the cure of this disease, for which minimu 
Richard A. Fo n, D.D.-S.: 
326 Hart Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


FOR THE DEAF 


Deaf? Invisible Ear Pelliciets, late y paten 
lieve Deafness and Head Noises. Make v0 
Superior to anything on the market Cost but 
for booklet. The Pelliclet Co., 497 Was hington St. 

The Acousticon makes the deaf hear Instantly. No 
trumpet, unsightly or cumbersome apparatus. Special instru- 
ments for Theaters and Churches. In successful use throt igh- 
out the country. 30oklet, with endorsement of those you 
know free. K. Turner, Pres’t. 

General Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, New York City. 


HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Use that sure and certain attraction MAGNETIC FISH BAIT. 


tt never fails. 25c per box post paid. Big premium offer free. 
85 Main St 


eis $100. 00. 
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MAGNETIC FIs FISH EB BAIT CO., Republic, Me. 





Gives ANY Weight 
With One Roller 


The other size 


After the season the 
Simplest, handiest tool of the kind you 


metal roller. Don’t spoil your lawn, but get a 








in Cosmopolitan will ofttimes lead to your becoming a national advertiser 113 
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tel c and clings as 
agate Binds ot } Absolutely flat. 
Brighton Garters Haves OW: mo and more popular 


everywhere or 


for 20 Kies — fot actitch to rip. 25C sraaicdes 


erfect shoulder bal- 


every where or 


STION. == SOC we mail them 


Pioneer ae Company 
PHILADELPHIA 





BRACE UP and You'll Cheer Up! 
Of course you can’t feel and look your best if you are stooped shouldered and using 


only half your lungs. 

Here’s something that will surprise you—STAND UP and try it right now. Throw 
your shoulders BACK and your chest OUT. Then take a big d-e-e-p breath. The 
instant you do this, a smile vil creep to your lips, life will seem more worth while and 
your personal appearance will be improved a hundredfo 


wena s just what the BREATHE-RITE Shoulder Brace will do for you every hour of be 
day. If you knew the benefits of BREATHE-RITE you would be wearing one NO 


$1.00 Raa» $] 00 


is made of the finest white elastic fabric. It holds the body gently, but firmly erect 
whether walking, standing or sitting. It conforms to every movement of the body and 


is always comfortable. 
BREATHE-RITE is the most inexpensive shoulder brace on the market, and is also 


the most satisfactory from EVERY standpoint—we guarantee it. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you; if he will not, send us One Deter ($1) ne Rite will reach you by re- 
turn mail. No measurements required. If dissatished for any reason your money will 
be promptly refunded. rite for our illustrated descriptive booklet. 

BREATHE-RITE MANUFACTURING CO., Room 1042, 45 West 34th St.,. New York 


eHoward Brushes 


Best Brushes Made 
GODIVA » AJA X SAMSON 


Made from one solid piece, thoroughly seasoned Turtle Ebony, Karib-rose or Aureola, with finest 
quality Butt Bristles that penetrate through each layer of hair, right down to the scalp 


Ask to see them. All Reliable Merchants have them in stock. 
The name ‘‘Howard’’ is on the handle of every Howard Brush 


The Howard Brush Co., 15 West 24th St., New York 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 


A Blessing for Growing Boys and Girls 
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BLUE [ABEL @ 
KETCHUP * 


Delicious — A ppetizing — Satisfying 


The kind with the natural flavor of the tomato—eeps after it is opened. 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the U. S. Government 


Insist on products bearing our name, not only ketchup, but soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 
Write today tor our tree booklet ** Original Menus,” 
telling what to have for breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y- Pret at 


aes WY USA 
AF 15% BERLOM 
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MO NA AR RC = ee Be | hy FOR ALL FORMS OF 

ai ine. F - 

solutelp Guaranteed. ue ee m oe B ( H E A D A c a E and N |e U RA L G 4 A 
sition for contractors, builders or any hustler —! er rite for a 

with a small amount of money. Write today ie P The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE co. 


for new booklet and interesting proposition. 7 
MONARCH MEG. CO..17 W. 5th St.,Grand Rapids, Mich,} | (24 by Druggists) one am ans mcians pieatiae 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


pays losses promptly and equitably. Next time you 
Insure against fire, ask any agent or broker to get you 


a policy in the HARTFORD. 


The Choice of Champions 
and Best Rinks 


Catalogues Free 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG.CO.,Worcester,Mass.,U S.A, \ 
New York, 84 Chambers Street. Lo don, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 
Paris. 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée 


When you write, please mention t 
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OH! YOU FISHERMAN! 


When you send a postal 

for this absolutely free book 

set your expectation up to the very limit—you'll 

be F vod inted, The fact that an edition ef me 
thousand was completely exhausted last year, and that 
many fishermen were disappointed in not getting it is 
pretty_ good evidence that the book made a great big 
hit. is year we are going to print va to go 
around but—we warn you who never before have 
gone eee Set pose want to go after you have read 
these “‘Six Little Fishing Classics."" No strings to this 
offer—simply write your name and address on a postal 
and we'll send the Cok to you as quick as the mail 
will let us. Drop us a line—we'll bite. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO, 
18 Prospect St., Newark N. J. 

















































é A If you ever 
6 intend to build send 
for the above book to-day 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 1000-page book of over 1500 plans, hand- 
somely bound, Price $1.00. Former Price $2.00. 
Express prepaid for 25c. Purchasers of the $1.00 
new book require no other, as it contains by far the 
largest number of house designs ever published. 
-- THE BOOK CONTAINS - - 
409 one and two-story Cottages of $300 to $1500; 340 Residences 
of $1200 to $1500; 379 Residences of $1500 to $2500; 225 Resi- 
dences of $2500 to $9000; 100 California Bungalows, { have de- 
signed churches, schools, libraries, theatres, stores, hotels, banks, 
etc., all over the U. §., and have a special department for the plan- 
ning of residences. Book of 32 Churches, 25c. Bungalow Book, 50c, 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


St. Louis, Mo. —CONSULTING— San Franclsco 


RCHITEC 
















“Straight. Back’ ; 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


The Ideal Trunk for every use. 
Smooth sliding drawers “Just 
like a Dresser.” Conver 

)_—-~ things without 

No heavy trays to } 

as much as the or 

Trunk and a plac 2 

Easy to pack and unpack 
PRICES TO SUIT EVERY PCCKETBOOK 
Every Trunk hand riveted—we 

use only the fin 

best workmanship. Wen a 

kinds; Dressers, Ladies’ Gents’and 

Steamer Trunks. Al uit Cases 

and Bags. Send for our catalogue 

5 C10, = = Complete a 

tion anc ynotographs of - eve 

Every Trunk Guaranteed article i eteidat ae m4 1 Shipmen 

STRAIGHT BACK TRUNK CO.. Toledo, Ohio 


=a - 
$ 3 3 Profit in 

One day 
made by a man who earned $1174 in 111 
days. Ask for proof. 


_ Free Book 


‘Automatic Photo Button $ 2 5 
Machine and Complete Outfit 


including 400 plates, frames, etc. Finished photo buttons sell 
readily at 10c and lic each—cost only 2c, Start a rapid fire, 
outdoor, money-making business. Camera takes, develops and 
finishes picture, ready to wear in 30seconds. A big money-maker 
at parks, carnivals, fairs and outdoor celebrations. Can besetup 
in 20 seconds ready to operate, No experience necessary; Ccom- 
lete instructions with each outfit. Easy to move with the crowd, 

eighs4 pounds. Will ship upon deposit of $5.00 balance C.0.D, 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 201 Crilly Bldg., Chicago 













































































































































10 PENNIES LEAD 
10 MEN TO 


GET $32,034.81. 


See the fortunes made with Strange Ipvention. Of this sum Korstad 
(Farmer) sold $2,212.13 in 2 weeks Zimmerman (Farrer) orders 
$3,856 in 39 days; Stoneman (4r/7s/) sold $2,451.68 in 60 

days» No wonder, Cashman says:—‘‘A man who can’t sell 

your goods couldn't sell bread in a famine.’’ But, listen! 

Rasp (.4gen?) sold $1,685 in 73 days: 1 (Clerk) 36,8003 

Oviatt (Minister) $4,000; Cook 'Sodicttor) $4,000; Rogers 
(Surveyor) $2,800 3 Hoard (Doctor) $2,200; Hart $5,000, 

and “‘ took 16 orders in 3 hours.”” This wonderful oppor- 

inity heretofore enjoyed by only a limited number now 

toall. Hurrah! Hundreds already getting rich. You 

too; Experience don’t matter. How easy 

y yours——75% profit. Allen's Bath Ap- 

paratus gives every home a bathroom for 

$6.50; all others $150; yet do less. Think 

of it! So energizes water, 1 gallon ample; 

cleanses almost automatically. No plumb- 

ing. Could anything be more popular ? 

It's irresistible Reese (Carpenter) saw 60 


people--sold 553 result $320. ‘‘Sell 8 out HEALTH 

of 10 houses,’’ writes Maroney (C/eré). 

LET US START YOU MERRY GO ROUN 
Ameena Se meme EMEA IS = 


as exclusive agent, salesman, manager; eash 
or eredit plan; all or spare time. Cautions: . ST ae 

—This ad. may not appearagain. Territory . : i+ ty home and enjoy them- 

going fast. Reader, wake up; don’t plod: 6 a selves rather than 

get rich. Risk 1 cent 2 . =] play on the streets. 

now—a postal— ! Operated by children 

for free book, themselves ; the move- 

proofs Tn, be hb aie ment not unlike that 

and ; - oi of rowing. brings 

re- i every wm e into 

mark- play. M ealthfal 

able form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, d 

offer. bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shov 

children studious. You owe the children this deli 

ure—you’ ll save itin doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 


lutely sate; no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 

THE ALLEN MFG.CO., 1884 Allen Bids. Toledo, oO. clothing, Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wili last for 
Lucky I answered your ad "—A. P Lodewick years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. G CINCY, ILL. 
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When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 





The best modifier of milk 
is Mellin’s Food. 


It softens and breaks up the hard, tough 
curd of milk. It adds just the right food 
elements that cow’s milk lacks and makes 
a food easily digested and on which your 
baby will thrive. 


It is easily prepared. 
It requires no cooking whatever. 


Try the Mellin’s Food method of mod- 
ifying the milk for your baby. The ex- 
perience of thousands upon thousands of 
mothers in every part of the world has 
proven it the best method yet devised. : 
CUT OUT, ant 


Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of 27 “ SS” 


’ Please send me your book 
MELLIN S FOOD and a Trial Size Bottle of Mel- 

ee eee ; lin’s Food. 

Our helpful, fully illustrated book, ‘‘The Care and : 
My baby is— months old. 


Feeding of Infants,” gladly sent, Free, together with 
a liberal Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


+P 
Your Druggist’s Nam ~ 


A stomach builder. 


Of course, Pape’s Dia- 
pepsin vea//y does relieve 
your indigestion quickly. 
Misery making gas, heart- 
burn, and all stomach dis- 
tress go at once. And, in 
addition, it builds up your 
weakened stomach. Large 
case at druggists 50c. 


= J 
: Ay) 9 ° © 
DIN )D) DOAN Will 
Upset? rapes Wiapepsim 


SS 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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Walker’s 
Grape Juice ! 


It is appropriate to every occasion— 





GRAPE JUICE WITH 
LEMON ICE 

Shown in_the illustration. 
Serve the Grape Juice very 
cold with a spoonful of lemon 
ice on top. To make the lemon 
ice put two cupfuls of water 
and one cupful of sugar into a 
saucepan and boil for eight 
minutes, remove saucepan 
from fire and beat until! cold. 
Add the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs, the strained juice 
of three lemons and the grated 
rind of one lemon. Freeze. 

A book of surprisingly good 
grape juice recipes sent free, 
if you willsend us the names 
of your grocer and druggist. 


All grape juice 


is good, but Walker’s 
grape juice is clear and 


pure — without the usual 
pulp and tannin-bearing sediment. 


It is free from that unpleasant after- 
taste found in other brands. 
easily see and faste the difference. 


Try Walker’s. Keep a case in the house 
and serve 


You can 


It is 


dinner, luncheon, tea, or a casual after- it generously. 


noon call. Its very — 2 
appearance is — 
tempting —clear and WW ] « preciated. 
brilliant. it is the 
; a ers one bever- 
You may serve it age that 
plain with lumps of needs no 
ice, or in many de- GRAPE JUICE apology 
lightful and easy-to- aa 
legis — . : Order from your wuecis or 
tions. Its rich color, with mint leaves, or druggist.  Fuil Quarts 50c, 
whipped cream, or dainty wafers, pleases Fyj| Pints 25c. Served also 
the eye and promises a treat which its at Soda fountains everywhere 
delicious flavor well fulfils. — in the “ten-pin” bottle. 
Write for the Recipe Book. 





The 
“Ten-Pin’”’ Bottle 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, North East, Pa. 





please mention the Cosmopolitan 





Ir. W. L. Austin, Vice-° 
Pres. and Chief Engineer 


¢ osmopolitan—Adve ertising Section 


of the Baldewin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 


This Noted Engineer, 


Mr. Austin, Vice-Pres- 
ide - and Chief Engineer 
of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive W orks, Philadelphia, 
a mechanical engineer of 
national reputation, says : 

‘Having been a design- 
er of machinery for over 
thirty-seven years, I can 
appreciate the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor as being the 
perfection of simplicity 
When I first saw one I 
immediately fell in love 
with it, as I recognized 
the unmistakable evidence 
of careful original thought. 


**It is so handy, reliable 
and delightful to use that I 
do not see how anyone can 
enjoy shaving without it. "” 


Try It Free 
(Dealers Read This, Too) 


No dealer can lose any- 
thing by selling AutoStrop 
Safety Razors on 30 days’ 
free trial, for if he should 
have any razor returned, 
we exchange it or refund 
him his cost. 

Therefore, don’t be timid 
about asking a dealer to 


sell you an AutoStrop Safety Razor on trial. 
He’s glad to do it. It’s profit in his cash 
register. Men who ‘do things’’ act—act 
guic k. No de lay. No procrastination. No 


to-morrow *" for theirs. 


Don’t wait to call on your dealer.” Phone 


fetes tron 


A 


or write him to send an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor on trial. And "phone or write now. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of 
one self-stropping razor, heavily silver plated, 
12 fine blades and horsehide strop in small 
handsome case. Price $5.00, which is your 


total shaving expense for 
years, as one blade ofter 
lasts six months to one year. 


“The Slaughter of the 


Innocents” 


isa book. Whoever wants 
to know what he doesn't 
know about shaving, 
wants it. 

And whoever wants to 
shave himself as well as 
the head barber can, wants 
it, too. Make no mistake. 
It does teach you thistrick. 

And whoever wants to 
laugh much, wants it in 
large lots. For ‘‘The 
Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents ** is no freight train 
schedule. 

It’s free, though it 
should not be. Will you 
put it off and forget it, 
or will you send for it 
now while you have it in 
mind? 

AvtoStrop SAFETY 
Razor Company, 355 
Fifth Ave., New Y ork; 
233 Coristine Bldg., Mon- 
treal; 61 New Oxford 
Street, London, 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS 


Remarkable Profit- 
Sharing Offer 


Never before has the small investor had 
a better opportunity to place his savings 
where they will be amply protected and 
at the same time produce for him a guar- 
anteed income. 


If you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or 
if you can save a few dollars each month 
which you would invest where it will pro- 
vide you with a large immediate income, 
with the opportunity for still greater profits, 
you will be interested in reading a book 
we have just issued and which we will 
send to you free on request. 


In this book we have outlined the story 
of the foremost business of its kind 
in America, of the splendid success of 
the business, of its unusually large profits, 
and of the stability of its earnings. 


In this book we have also outlined, as a 
part of its plan for handling its large and 
increasing business, an offer made by this 
Company by which you may share, on an 
unusual basis, in the greater profits which 
this Company will make. 


Please Note These Facts: 

1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample as- 
sets of great value. 

2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 

3. The business is firmly established. 

4. It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 

In addition to the guaranteed income 
paid at once, the opportunity offered is 
extraordinary because of the profit-shar- 
ing feature, by which you may share 
permanently in all the future profits 
of the Company, in its large and 
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rapidly increasing business. 






R. S. PEALE 
This most interesting book, fully President 
explaining our ‘Profit-Sharing 


Offer,"” will be mailed to you 


promptly on request. 
Cut out the 
Coupon and 
Mail It 
To-day. 
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$2700 PROFIT 
IN ONE YEAR 


OU can make a net profit of 
$2700 a year from one of our ten 
tracts. Youcan buy this land 
1o down and $5 a month for 28 
you can pay $150. 
the pound; 
they pay enormous profits. We will 
arrange to plant, cultivate, and 
market the product for you, if you 
do not wish to live on the land. 

‘the splendid developed oppor, [~"% 
7,000 acres which we 


basco, Mexico 
*hest in the 
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cash $ 
Tropical fruits sell by 


Please 
describes the sp 
tunity on the 117 
own in the state of T: 
This land is said to be the ri 




























world. It has every advan > of cli 
mate,soil,surroundings, trans ation to 
the United States. It is on ‘the Gulf of 
Mexico and our fruit growers have water 


transportation to all the big mé arkets. 
It is 1200 miles nez arer New York than 
the California fruit districts. Our own 
boat is in regular operation Freig 
rates are about 150 per cent. les 
water than by rail. At the 

same time, 





tr opi ical or- 
anges and other fruits are 
re ady for market 6 weeks 
ahead of California. 


Hitherto we 
have been selling 
in large tracts 
only to practical 
farmers. These 
men went in ona 
big scale. We are now ready to sell to the 
small farmer—the renter, investor or wage 
earner, and we are ready to cultivate his land 
and turn over his profits if he does not wish 
to leave his own home. Any person therefore 
who can put aside a few dollars each month 
can own a very profitable producing tropical 
fruit farm. This is an amazing opportunity 
to make a small sum grow into a fortune; an 
opportunity possible only in tropical Mexico. 


Simply send us your name and address today 
and we will mail you our book: ‘‘Tropical 
Mexico’’ and full details of our ten acre 
offer. In sixteen months your land will pay 
for itself, leave youa good profit, and give 
you a handsome annual income thereafter. 


Mexico Tropical Lands Co. 
737 N. Y. Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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» Just figure this out: 


Last year, on a small egg-farm, 1953 hens 
made for the owners a clear profit of 


$6.41 each 


$6.41 multiplied by 1953 makes—what? over 








Read the story below. 





[X 1905 two men named Corning, father and son, were trying to find a paying business 

for men in poor health and with small capital. Although they had no experience 
in that line, they decided to raise eggs. They took a few acres at Bound Brook, N. J., 
and began with only thirty hens. Last year these men had 1953 hens, and made a 
clear profit of over twelve thousand dollars, Next year they expect to have 4000 
hens. Will they make twice $12,000? 


THE CORNING EGG-BOOK 


(entitled “$6.41 PER HEN PER YEAR’’) tells the whole story of that little egg-farm, 
and just HOW the Cornings made their splendid success. It is deeply interesting to 
every one who wants a safe, paying business, that can be built up with little capital and 
without years of training. There is a strong demand in all cities for “near-by, selected 
fancy eggs,”’ and those who can furnish an unfailing supply, winter and summer, get very 
high prices. This the Cornings learned to do, and the Corning Egg-Book describes 
their methods, as tested and proved by experience. 











The book tells where they find their market, how to keep hens laying regularly in 
winter, when to hatch chicks that are to do their best work in December and January; 
how to mix the feed that produces the most eggs; how to prevent losses, etc. It tells 














1€ 

ye why they fixed on a certain breed as the best for producing eggs, and how their whole 

id system works to that end. It gives photographic pictures of their plant, and plans of 

sh their buildings, which can be built in sections, large or small, as needed. The Corning 

re Egg-Book is sold in combination with the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

th FARM JOURNAL has for thirty-three years conducted a poultry department known the country 

al over for the ability of its editors and the value of its contents. All its other departments are ably con- 

ty ducted and widely quoted. It is the standard monthly farm and home paper of the country, with 

ag already more than 600,000 subscribers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; cream, 
not skim milk. It is illustrated and well printed on good paper. It has not a medical or trashy 
advertisement in it. 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, the great New York State paper published at Syracuse, 
and full of good reading matter, is always welcomed by the subscriber. Now in its 18th year. It is 
conceded to be one of the best poultry papers published in the United States. Well edited by recognized 
authorities on the subject of practical poultry raising. Has a circulation of 45,000 copies per month. 
Special Offer For $1.00 (cash, money order or check) we will send postpaid the 
————————— Corning Egg-Book and the Farm Journal for two years, and 
American Poultry Advocate two years, all for $1.00 if order is sent at once to 

" AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 781 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PLUS 50% 
PROFIT 


Plt’ 


YOU KNOW 
That New York City real estate makes 
great fortunes; butt DO ¥OU KNOW how 
YOU can secure YOUR SHARE? 

YOU KNOW 
That New York City is growing rapidly ; 
but DO YOU KNOW that it adds yearly 
a great city of 250,000 new population, for 
whom land must be subdivided, city im- 
provements installed and buildings erected ? 

YOU KNOW 
That when the Pennsylvania R.R. opens 
its hundred-million-dollar tunnel system in 
May, real estate values are certain to jump 
instantly; BUT DO YOU KNOW of any 
opportunity to share in property bought 
right, well developed and lying at THE 
VERY FIRST STATION, less than ten 
minutes from the business center of New 
York ? 

YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
How you can share equally with expert 
realty managers, by investing as little as 
$5.00 monthly or $14.85 quarterly, thus 
securing your share of the earliest and 
largest profits made. 

OUR FREE 44-PAGE BOOK 
Explains Profit Sharing Realty Bonds; how 
easily you can buy them and what splendid 
profits they are certain to earn. 

Send for it to-day. 


Mutual profit Realty Co. 


Room 440—1328 Broadway, New York 


Never mind scissors or penknife, just tear roughly 
along this line NOW, 
MUTUAL PROFIT REALTY CO., New York City 
Without obligation to me, send me free your 44-page book 
with map, sample bond and explanation of bondholders’ 
safeguards, right of supervision, surrender privileges and 
method of profit-sharing, 


If I should decide to invest, I could pay about $ 


monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, annually, or about 


$ in a lump sum. 
(Strike out undesirable methods of payment. ) 


No letter is necessary; coupon preferred; send it TO-DAY 
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BEAUTIFUL FACE 


SUPERB FIGURE 


Let this woman send you free her newest Beauty Book and let her 
send free full particulars of her wonderful new beauty meth 
follow her instructions and when you have beautified your face and 
figure recommend her wonderful methods to your friends 








SHE LOOKS LIKE A GIRL OF 18. 


It is every woman’s duty to rise to her best and be a better wife, 
& Sweeter sweetheart or a more attractive woman 

A good figure means more than a pretty face and is every woman's 
birthright. A woman does not have to be born beautiful to be 
beautiful but by cultivating and developing a beautiful figure and 
a clear, lovely complexion, free from eentanen and wrinkles, you 
make yourself so attractive that you are admired even when your 
face is not beautiful. 

Mme. Cuningham, Chicago’s beauty specialist, Is fast becoming 
recognized as the most expert beauty culturist the world has ever 
known and she practises only simple, natural methods of beautify- 
ing the face and form. She made herself the beautiful woman she 
is to-day and brought about the wonderful change in her appear- 
ance by simple, harmless methods of her own. No drjigs, but harm- 
less, private home methods are responsible for her beautiful face 
and figure 

She has just completed a beauty book, intensely interesting to 
women who are in search of beauty of face or form. This book tells 
all about her wonderful private home methods and she sends it 
with sworn affidavits to back up her claims It costs a woman 
nothing to find out about this wonderful new method and all our 
readers are invited to write to Mme. Cuningham at once and learn 
how they may beautify their face and figure in a secret and pleasant 
manner. You can imagine this woman’s joy when by her simple 
treatment she beautified her face and figure after beauty specialists 
and all other methods had failed. 

Many of those who have used her process report astonishing 
results. Mary Merritt writes that the new, harmless treatment is 
simply wonderful. Miss Hanson writes she is immensely pleased 
with the splendid, new process and it is simply astonishing the 
hundreds of women who are writing in praising the splendid merits 
of this new treatment. 

All our readers should write her at once. She will send you 
absolutely free particulars regarding these harmless new methods 
and will send her beauty booklet and all she agrees to send free. 

Simply address your letter to Evelyn Cuningham. Suite 259, 
7 Randolph St., Chicago, and do not send any money because 
particulars are free, as this charming woman is doing her utmost 
to benefit girls or women in need of secret information which will aid 
their beauty and make life sweeter and lovelier in every way. 

Just send her your name and address. It is not necessary to write 
a long letter. 

Now is the time to write and learn her beauty secre 
beauty passes, even as the petals of a rose withers into the 
yesterday's flower. 

The world would be better off if there were a few more kind women 
like this in it. 
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To Keep Your Floors Beautiful 


Every woman knows how annoying it is to have unsightly 
spots, water stains, dirt stains and foot-tracks spoil the beauty of 
her floors, stairs and woodwork. They ruin the beauty of her 
entire ‘home. 


Will you test, at our expense, 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


the only preparation for immediately removing all these discolorations? With Johnson’s Kleen 
Floor any woman can keep her floors bright and clean—like new. 

Simply dampen a cloth with Kleen Floor and rub it over the floor. Instantly, all spots, 
stains and discolorations disappear—without the slightest injury to the fi inish. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor rejuvenates the finish—brings back its original beauty—greatly im- 
proves the appearance of all floors, whether finished with Shellac, Varnish or other preparations. 

Johnson’s Kleen Floor is quickly applied—two hours is ample time in which to 
thoroughly clean the floor, wax it and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, free, sample bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and _ 
a package of Johnson’s Wax to be used after Kleen Flooris applied .~  ¢, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors that soft, lustrous, artistic polish Re 




















which does not show heel-marks or scratches and to which dust and dirt do ~&.° Johnson 

not adhere. <. & Son 

It is ideal for polishing woodwork, furniture, pianos, etc. All that is .°." Racine, Wisconsin 

necessary is to occasionally apply it with a cloth, and then bring toa |3°-" ITaccept your FREE 
o. 


polish with a dry cloth. 


offer of samples of John- 
Your floors receive harder wear than any other part of your 


son’s Kleen Floor and Pre- 












Pi , 
ex OA us woodwork, hence require special treatment. Kleen 5 red Wax, also booklet, edi- 
ee EN Floor will keep them always in perfect condition. T _ me ome _ 7 
We want to send you, free, prepaid, samples of our samples: and, if I find them satin 
Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, together with the lates factory, will ask my dealer to sup- 


edition KS5 of our handsomely illustrated book on the 
** Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork and Furni- 
ture.’’ We attach a coupon for your convenience. 


6 SteeeatiSee 4 


Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


AGETERS . oc cccccvccccccsscccccecececeeceosees 
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[A] Special Enamel for — 
Porch Furniture 


The beauty of this enamel is that it dries 
quickly and stays dry. Neither rain nor sun, 
neither dew nor seashore fog can soften it. 
The flimsiest white frock can’t carry away a 
trace of it. It dries in cracks and crevices as 
well as on the surface. 


Ask your dealer for Acme Quality Porch 
Furniture Enamel. Easy to apply. Long 
wearing. Choice of colors. 


Best also for lawn swings, tables and seats. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


include a kind for every purpose. 
indoors and out, city or country. 
Tell your dealer what painting and fin- 

ishing you have in view and he will teil 

you the Acme Quality kind that will give 

you perfect results. 
If it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained or varnished in any way, there’s 
an Acme Quality kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


‘tells which paint or finish to use, how much is needed and 

how it should be applied in every case. Handsomely illustrated 

in color. The most elaborate painting guide book ever published. 

As useful to professionals as to amateurs. Write for free copy. ‘romps, 


Your dealer can probably give you colcr cards for choos- <n ee 
ing and sell you Acme Quality. If nct, write to 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. A Detroit, Michigan 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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The Helps that Every Cook 


has longed for are in 


(Crawford 
Manges 


And no other Range has them 


The Single Damper (patented). Perfect fire and oven control by one 
motion—push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check” —the range does the 
rest. Worth the price of the range. 


The Ash Hod in the base is a patented feature. If a prize were offered 
for the worst plan for disposing of ashes, the ordinary stove would get it. By 





our plan the ashes fall through a 
chute into a Hod, all of them, 
making their removal safe, easy, 
cleanly. The Coal Hod is 
alongside the Ash Hod, out of 


the way. 


The Oven is the most won- 
derful of bakers. Scientific 
curved heat flues with non-leak- 
ing cup-joints carry the heat 
around the oven in a way to 
heat every part alike. 

The Fire Box and the Pat- 
ented Grates enable a small fire 
to give great cooking efficiency, 
affording great economy of fuel. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 
are not sold in your town we will tell you 
how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
31-35 Union St., Boston 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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“Mary, I Forgot To Tell 
You About Dinner!” 


Remember the many, many times 
you happened to think of something - 
you had forgotten to do upstairs or 
downstairs, or in some other part of 
the house? Then, of course, you 
either had to call for someone or do 
it yourself. If your home had been 
equipped with 


Weslorn Electric 
ees 


you could have telephoned your instructions without leaving the room. 


It is in hundreds of instances like this that Inter-phones prove they are 
= just what we claim—the greatest household 
MB convenience ever placed within the reach 

of the average family. 


Just think for a moment what it 
would mean to have in your home a 
‘+i telephone system so simple that by 
i\\ pressing a button you could talk from 
any room to anyone in any other 
room—and so perfect in quality that 
~| they work just as well as the tele- 
|be/ Phones on the city line. 


Inter-phones can be installed com- 


at a cost ranging from $5.00 per sta- 
tion up, depending on the type of 
equipment selected. The cost of main- 
tenance is no more than for an electric 
door bell. 
°SAVE TIME AND — 
Write our nearest house for Booklet No. 7766 giving com- 
plete information about the different Inter-phone systems. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes 
Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


a dei a. Shienee. “ anne. Write Our Saint Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, ; 
iladelphia, Pittsburg Indianapolis, Minneapolis. Nearest House ae, ee Los Angeles, Salt Lake City. 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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City Building 
St. John, N. B. 


Canada 


Roofed along the lines 
advocated in the 
Barrett Specification. 





After Twenty-Seven Years of Service 


HE roof of this structure was laid in | Barrett Specfication’’ and insist that the 
1882. A letter recently received Specification be followed to the letter, is abso- 
from the contractors states that it is | lutely assured of satisfactory service. 


still in good order after 27 years of service. It is well to remember that with Barrett J 


As compared with other kinds of roofing, | Specification Roofs there is no maintenance 
and considering the wide variation of temper- expense whatever. Metal and Ready Roofings = 
ature in New Brunswick, this is an astonish- | require paint and attention every few years to 
ing record. It emphasizes the satisfactory insure freedom from leaks and trouble. 
results which Barrett Specification Roofs in- 
variably give. 





ne 


Every architect, engineer and owner should 
have The Barrett Specification on file. We 
The architect or owner of a building who will send same promptly to anyone interested [RR | 
will order his roofing laid <‘according to ‘The | on request to our nearest office. 3 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicag> Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg Cincinnati # i 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans London, Eng. : ' 


oe ebak 
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The Sears as 


offee 


THE process and machinery by which Barrington 
Hall is prepared represent a life study of 
this one subject. 

As owners of this valuable process by patent right, 
we have always taken a natural pride in main- 
taining the highest possible standard of quality. 

To-day, Barrington Hall, the Baker-ized Steel- 
Cut Coffee, is used not only by people who can 
drink no other coffee, but by thousands who drink 
it merely for its splendid quality. 

Imitation is a consequence and an evidence of 
our success. It is, however, confined to a part of 
our trade-mark, “Steel-Cut,.” which by a legal tech- 
nicality cannot be protected. 

Already a host of hungry imitators, in an effort 
to deceive and so trade on the reputation “Steel- 
Cut” has gained by its connection with Barrington 
Hall, are using these words for coffee without refer- 
ence to quality or method of preparation. 

If you are persuaded to try a so-called ‘‘cut” coffee, 
please do not judge our coffee by it. Note free trial 
offer and let Barrington Hall, the only genuine 
steel-cut coffee, speak for itself on your own table. 


BarringtonHall 
The BakerGed Coffee 
For sale in all cities and most towns at 35 to 4oc per 


pound, according to locality. Write for grocer 


handling it. 
BAKER iM- 













































& ,. FREE TRIAL OFFER 
PORTING CO. 


Send . your grocer’s name and we 

will send you enough Barrington 

OR Boteen OF Hall to make six cups of 
252 North Qnd St. delicious coffee and our 
Minneapolis, Mina ae booklet that explains 
why ours is dif- 
ferent from 
other 


Qn, coffees. 


OE OEE EEE PEE OE EE POET ee 















Send free trial can of Barring- 
ton Hall Coffee and booklet, as ad- 
vertised (postpaid). In consideration 
I give my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


4 
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' Join the National Association 


of Penny-Savers! 


Thousands Securing Oliver 
Typewriters Without Effort 





You are hereby invited to join 
the National Association of 
Penny-Savers. 


This unique organization sprang 
into existence spontancously under the 
stimulus of our great ‘Seventeen Cents a 
Day”’ Plan of selling Oliver Typewriters. 

Thousands have purchased Oliver Typewriters by 
becoming Penny-Savers. 

The success of the plan is phenomenal. 

It has rained pennies, hailed pennies—bushels anc 
barrels of them. 

They are hard to count, but easy to save—and they 
do the work of DOLLARS! 

Each member is a Committee of One, whose duty is 
to remember to save “Seventeen Cents a Day.” 

Each Penny-Saver gets a brand new Oliver Type- 
writer—the regular $100 machine—for a small first 
payment. 

The balance is forwarded monthly at the rate of 
seventeen cents a day. 

The Penny-Savers not only secure the world’s best 
typewriter without ever missing the money, 

—They get the habit of saving, and saving becomes 
a delight. 

—They re-discover the vital fact that 100 cents make 
a dollar. 

—They learn that pennies are copper keys that unlock 
the Doors of Opportunity. : 

Don’t wait until you have $100 in cash before real- 
izing your ambition to own the Oliver Typewriter. 
Use the copper keys! Join the National Association 


| of Penny-Savers at once. 


The initiation fee is ome cent, which you are to invest me 
postal card. Your request on the postal will bring full “a 
tails of the ‘Seventeen Cents a Day plan. Anybody wi 


| wants to'own the best typewriter in existence is eligible to 
membership. 
Send that penny postal card today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
CHICAGO 


| 56 Oliver Typewriter Building 


(29) 
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An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


ERVOUS Prosperity is the result of tangled grey 

matter. 2” It’s not the plain work, but the Fier 

dred and one petty, worrying details that put a 

man under. Tak most of these details hang 

around the effort to save—to provide for that day, 

lé and having provided, to be sure that the purpose 
‘in view will actually be achieved. 2% The thought, ‘Suppose 
—what would they do?”’ is calculated to make most men rather 
quiet and white for a while. 2% Life insurance, by doing away 
with these worries, makes for peace, sound sleep and good diges- 
tion. By eliminating most of the worries, you live longer, and 
that in itself is worth insuring for. 2% Then if the surface car, 
benzine buggy, or aeroplane, gently jogs you into the sweet eter- 
nal, ~ y the missus and the boys can capture and kill the sniff- 
ing wolf and send his pelt to market. 3% You'd better make 
sure of yourself and secure assurance by being insured. 2% The 
man with fifty thousand or so on his life carries his chin in, the 
crown of his head high; and his plans pan because he be- 
lieves in them and in himself. 2% And remember this, that 
the world takes you at the estimate you place upon your- 
self. 3% The man whose life is well insured for the benefit of 
his family and business, never sneaks his way through life. 
3” He asks for what he wants and gets it by divine nght. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE ! None in your town > Then why not 


recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 


When you write, please mention the Cosmopolitan 
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TheEDISON PHONOGRAPH 
would still be the greatest sound- 
reproducing instrument without 


the Amberola. 


The Amberola would still be the final and greatest expression of the 


Edison Phonograph without Amberol Records. 

Amberol Records would still be the greatest triumph in Record-making 
without Slezak and the other Grand Opera stars. 

But when you can get Mr. Edison’s own Phonograph invented and 


perfected by him, 
and when you get in addition to that the Amberola, the finest form of 


the Edison Phonograph, 

and when you can have to play upon the Amberola, or any type of the 
Edison Phonograph, the Amberol Records, the longest playing, clearest and 
best playing Records, 

and when you can get upon Amberol Records such singers as Slezak, the 
giant tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and other stars 


can you think of buying any 
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sound-reproducing instrument 
until you have thoroughly 
investigated the Edison, the 


Amberola, Amberol Records and 


Edison Grand Opera Records? 


We do not ask anyone to buy the Edison Phonograph and Edison 
Records on our mere statement. We merely ask you not to buy until you have 
compared the Edison with other instruments of the same type, Edison Records 
with similar reproductions on other records, the Amberola with other de luxe 
sound-reproducing machines, and our Grand Opera with other Grand Opera. We 
have no fear for the ultimate decision of anyone who will make these comparisons. 

Thomas A. Edison invented the Phonograph, he has invented every 
tangible improvement in the Phonograph, and he is responsible for the excellence 
of the Edison Phonograph, the Amberola and the Amberol Records to-day. 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the Edison Phonographs ; . . $12.50 to $200 
heares. and hear the Edison Phonograph play both Edison Standard Records . 35¢ 


Edison Standard and Amberol Records. Get complete Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long)... .50c 
catalogs from your dealer or from us. Edison Grand Opera Records. 75c and $1.00 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 57 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 


With the Edison Business Phonograph you dictate at your convenience, 
and the typewriting department does the rest 
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We have speeded up our ships and 
railways; we have made rapid transit 
moreand more rapid; we have developed 
a mile a minute in the air and much faster 
in an automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quickest 


of all. It is instantaneous. No weeks 
or days or minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no waiting 
for an answer. 

It is the most effective agency for 
making minutes more _ useful, more 
efficient. 


In almost every field of work men 
are accomplishing more in less time with 
the Bell Telephone than they could 
without it. They can talk with more 
people, near and far; they can keep the 
run of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better advantage; 
they can be active in more affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed a new 
and higher value upon the minute—for 
everybody. It has done this by means 
of One Policy, One System, and Univer- 
sal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes— it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Sugar Wafers 


Dainty serving is intimately associated with dainty 
edibles. Time, place and occasion may determine 
the elaborateness of the successive courses, but 
desserts of all descriptions, ices, creams and 
sherbets, mark the climax of the art 
of cookery and refined service, when 
accompanied by NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers—the con- 
summation of the ideal 
dessert confection. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


TRY CHOCOLATE TOKENS—A dessert sweet with an outer 
covering of chocolate and a center suggestive of dainty Nabisco. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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For the Tourist Abroad—a necessity; for 
the Traveler at Home—a convenience. 


The cheques that are always and everywhere good. 


HOSE who cater to travelers—hotels, steamship and railroad 
companies, etc., all over the world—know that the cheques are 
as good as gold and gladly accept them. 

This undoubted value and their self- identifying features make the 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


the easiest to negotiate—the ideal cheques to travel with. 

Thousands of Banks issue them; tens of thousands of Banks will cash 
them without charge. 

Hotels prefer them to drafts, certified checks and personal checks. 
Take a book of assorted denominations ($10, $20, $50 and $100) on your 
next trip. 


A booklet fully describing the system sent free on request. 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. 7 WALL ST..NEW YORK CITY 
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The book 
that tells 
you howto 
plan your ¢& 
bathroom \\&) 


Standard 


“MODERN BATHROOMS’ 


— is no room in the house that brings so much lasting comfort 
as the modern bathroom, no room quite like it in its relation to the 
health and well-being of the household. Its planning is a delight and 
its installation as interesting as the building of the house itself. 


That you who are planning your new home or 
remodeling your present one may also plan a 
bathroom to your taste, convenience and pocket- 
book, we have just issued a new and beautiful 
edition of our 100-page book, ** Modern Bath- 
rooms.”’ It is elaborately illustrated with many 
pictures of modern bathrooms, which are de- 
scribed in detail and which range in price from 
$78.00 to $600.00. The cost of each fixture 
and floor space required for each bathroom are 
also given. 

“Modern Bathrooms’? shows model kitchens 
and laundries, their approximate costs and how 
to arrange them. It illustrates all the many 
supplementary equipments and gives valuable 
advice on tiling and decoration and the treatment 
of walls and floors. _It is published in the interest 
of the householder and describes “Standard” 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. F, - 


New York: 35-37 West 31st St. Pittsburgh: 949 Penn. Ave. Boston: H. 
St. Louis: 100-102 N. Fourth Se. Louisville: 319-323 W. Main St. 


New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S.E. 


Offices and) Chi = 415 Ashland Block 
an icago: shian oc 
Showrooms | Philadelphia: 1128.Walnut St. 


Toronto,Can.:59 Richmond St. E. Montreal, Can.: 215 Coristine Bidg. 


Guaranteed ware, the sanitary plumbing fixtures 
of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, the 
largest makers of sanitary bathroom equipment in 
the world. 


A “$tandasd” bathroom is always a modern 
and beautiful one. No other equipment than 
“Standard” Guaranteed ware should be selected. 
Its use is an assurance to you of perfect sanitation 
and the guarantee protects the life of each fixture 
bearing it. 


No matter how much or how little your bath- 
room investment is to be, obtain a copy of 
**Modern Bathrooms’’ and study it carefully. 
You cannot fail to profit by the unusual and 
valuable information it contains. Enclose 6c. 
postage and give the names of your architect and 
plumber (if selected). Address 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


ancock Building 


London, E. C.: 59 Holbora Viaduct. 
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‘EveryManHisOwn Barber 


Good Bishop Gray, who shaves each day 
Without a fear distressful, 

Shaves with delight—as well he might— 
And always is successful. 

No money he on barbers spends, 


But on GEM FUNIOR he depends. 


JHE GEM JUNIOR ministers to your shaving needs safely, 
quickly, cleanly, ethciently, comfortably. It is the 
**Dean of all Safety Razors,’’ and sermons upon its 


T 


ye Se be 
many virtues are preached wherever it is in use. 


Its blades are of finest tempered steel, with Bar in front to draw the 
skin taut and raise the hair for the cutting edge. Blade always at correct 


shaving angle its good temper keeps yours good. The GEM JUNIOR 
beats the best barber in speed and efficiency. Made Self-Shaving Popular, 


GEM JUNIOR SET si € 
frame with Bar, combination stropping and shav e 


ing handles and seven selected blades in hand- 
some case. 


EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7,—35¢ts. 


SPECIAL | 
For Extra Heavy Beards 
CemdeLUX€ Outfit * 2? $3 0 


blades, of heavy damascus. steel, especially con- 


structed for men with heavy. beards or tender 
skin who have difficulty in shaving,—prevent all irritation. 


Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. A1,—50 Cents . 


For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor, 
Strop Dressing. Best edge producer—a 
keen blade in a minute. 25 cents postpaid: 


GEM CUTLERY C0. 
Blade Ready $1.00 Outfit Razor Ready 34 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
For-Stropping - Complete ~-- -~ For-Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makes. 
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ThePrud 


Total Payments to Policy- 
oa holders since Organiza- 


tion, plus Amount Held at 360 lye 
Interest totheir Creditover Million Dollar Ss 


Additional Payments to Policy- 
holders and other Conces- 
sions not stipulated in 
Original Contracts, 

made Voluntarily to 
ely, Holders of Old Policies, 


the in the past 20 Years, have 13 olne 
é a=... Million Dollars 


Extra Life Insurance Volun- 
tarily added to Industrial 


Policies in Force over. 24 Million Dollars 



























The Prudential New Monthly 
Income Policy is one of thé Most 
Popular Forms of Life Insurance Ever 
STRENGTH OF Issued. 


retiatens hp It Provides a Guaranteed Monthly 


Income to yourself and family. 


Send for Information, Dept. 47 





zo The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

nid Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

7 ; JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
ORK 

fakers. 
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The Colonel’s Daughter: “Dear me, it does seem home-like to 
see you using Ivory Soap. I'm never without it. Even in 
hard water, it will not harm the tenderest complexion.” 


The Foreman: “We all aren't much on complexions, Miss, 
but we shore find that Ivory ‘ll get away with the dirt, 
slick and pronto.’ 

The popularity of Ivory Soap is due to two things—its purity and its 
availability for so many different purposes. 7 
You will find Ivory Soap in the lady’s toilet, the baby’s bath, and the "I 
tub of the exacting laundress; in the crowded cities of the East and on 
the limitless plains of the West. It is always at the top, for—it floats. 


It Floats. 
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Spring Breakfasts 


Browned, Crisp, Sweet 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 


Buy Swift’s Premium Bacon 
in sealed glass jars; there 
are at least five more slices to 
the pound and every slice is 
of uniform thinness with no 
shreds or torn pieces. 


At all dealers. 


Swift & Company, 
U.S. A. 





Two odors Willian ECAUSE of its great purity, almost impalpabl 
Violet and | | fineness, velvety smoothness, and its daintj 
Carnation Vow, Mim and distinctive perfumes, Williams’ Talc Powde 
4 perfectly fulfills the requirements of a_ toile 
and face powder, while for the nursery nothing 

Ask your dealer for Williams’ ©2N be safer or more delightful to use. 


eit none eee ees Send 4 cents in stamps for a handsome miniature sample can. Mention odor prefemte 
ivlet, Lilac, Heliotrope, 
Re... Carnaiion, etc. Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Gone. 








